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UNIOR ATHENAUM.—At the ANNUAL 


nn 4 GENERAL MEETING, held on Wednesday, the 19th inst., 


— and approved b; 
ations relating thereto maybe 


eer Sabeliees? relati 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM, Esq., Chief Justice of Vancouver's 
Island, in the chair, it was unanimously resolved, 
to commemorate the Formation and Establishment of the Club, 


te Deron in Laws may also | be ps at the Club 5 yy Friday, the 4th of —— next, at 
o’el 


be obtained on spplicatio 
Batlington 3 Home, London, W 


ERRLE PE 


NTER, M.D., Registrar. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 4d. 
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Opes, 
Illustra: of 
their BUSENESS Gilt be CAR 
GA = WELLINGTON sri 
13, eeoe avert 
calamitous fire, are REBUILT.’ 





are 
communicate with the Secretary, Georce R. Wricnt, 4 as 
early as possible, so that due preparation may be made. 





ING’S COLLEGE LETC Riv ~~ the 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Names may now be 


a gixe entered at the Office for Copies of b 94 new Chromo-litho- 





on id sxephe, wi which will shortly be brought out as Occasional Publi- 
1. ST. PETER DELIVERED from PRISON, after Raphael. 


FLETE ao pe heeiaete 2. NATIVITY of the VIRGIN, after A. del Sarto. 


3. ANNUNCIATION, after Fra Bartolommeo. 


24, Old W. - Hon. Bed. 
Mhe Blectors to this Professorship give notice that it is their in- Ee Been, W JOHN NORTON, Hon. Seo 
f a Professor in 


assigned to the Professorship is 6002. anni 
out of the pire pet of [Monsalen College. Sy "ee 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 and 48, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
Sen oo begin for the Session 1965-66, on THURSDAY, 





Coll 
een von tise yoek day of Octoberin 
e next ensuing July. ‘1, + 
‘ire certain services fro 


ae vibe for JUNIOR PUPILS above Eight Years of Age 


wate Statute of the tance, may the 
—_ be ol 


om perso. 
ested t S send in thelt rnames, an 
wish to to present to the El ty a er 
, On OF boteke the lst of October 





on nase mgm SEPTEMBE: 
A few Pupils are received as BOARDERS. 
Prospectuses 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY-LANE, Fleet-street end. 


» Auctioneer of Tahensien and 


TY on his cane and will Still continue 
to be FULLY INSURED. 
Mr. ne Sale Rooms ences s are 
a mio extensive connexion 
guarantee as good prices as any other Estab! 
HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
Mr. LUD Wie DENICKE, 4 


announce that he has ents for 
of THE aay way og JouR NAL The vab- 
thaler for three ers f 
Isousd Thareday. 


County, enue 
lishm 





go yA EUROPE. — 


Order to be sent — to Lupwie Denicze, Leipaig, Germany. 


* German Advertisements for the Aruenzum Journal also 
A. by Lupwie Denice, as above. 
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es Harvey iy Esq., 
—The Rev. Dr. Giles, former 
tag nF Dr. Latham 
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as well as inay be had at the College 
+ of JA RTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
which KENSIN GTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
appli- 29, aquare, W, 1 
|, WemaSH, Hsqsyate -Nelgherry Wits 
zg . M.A., Trin. Coll. bridge ; 


Tamages Maly honse ; 
, Esq.; and others. = 


Tuiti z ae 
A few Hees oF ‘gues =, on application. 
cP: | PH & REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL. B.,) i 
d Masters in Natural Phil by 









NVERNESS ROYAL ACADEMY.— 
mW. he abate awe Yo 





ARTNERSHIP in a PUBLISHING BUSI- 
EAS (Lésaited Léobility) —A well known Pa 


fimite of his pr present capital Gen’ 
li sterary and rg who would be willing 















REM ct 
Terms, 1201. etre siete 








RCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IREDA 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE EOF WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 


O™inoncn ss LANG . CAGES. — The Rev. 
ny. SMAL i, years Mission: Calcutta 

Leer rey Sty nase n_ Sanskrit, reasg Sy 
aoe ee indi, Reneeit ~ Persian, at 24, Wellington-street, 
ym ‘at Schools around London. ‘Terms and testimonials 
on application. 





: R. ALTSCHUL AZACE ES 
guess scrrtme o pencmpee. xy commas} 1) § 


President of the Meeting. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS CAMDEN, K.G. 
Patrons of the Meeting. 


ITALIAN thro’ » French, 

es thro’ ach, mag ten Eosiieh: 
GERMAN thro’ faien, ‘ish, ppanieh Hniigh. 
ENGLISH thro’ German, Tolan Spanish, 


ME RIGHT HON. THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages. 
cou 


THE MOST HON. THE MARQUES “ae ae 
ME RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


po ee of the Mayor and Corpora‘ 


9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, W. 


0 YOU TRAE %—Practice better than 


Dr, ALTSCHUL, Professor of ag tt ag! and 
of SPANISti, If ITALIAN, GERMAN FRENCH, teaches TWO 
Languages (one ti h the medium ¢ another on the same 


Terms ao Ouoyat the pil’s or at his H h 
tion, the Town Hall pokes, of ig Private Lessons and Classes. E ares for Army and 
the disposal of the Institute + he the} Meet- . EX NATIONS. —Note. Dr. A. ¢ e trés-prompte- 
fr ent 1’ par les langues étrangéres.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 
‘own 


ati tion Room will be the Council Chamber in the 
om od st es 10 a.m. on Monday, the 3ist July, and 
ng 





DUCATION.—At VILVORDE, near 


sipapory a Museum of the Institute will be formed in the | 74 1) DREN of there are two excellent Bobablighin 


ents. where 
f good families may receive complete e INSTRUC. 


D 
take place in TION serious — .—The Roa a xo dak d ba ena 


MER. in the Rue Th enne, 


m will give | Mf Micuaux, Portaels ; the other, for YOUNG “LADIES, Ru Rue de 


P.M. The man 
Toductory, Sketch Of the Tatiauities of the County. 
Me 
fen Sagi Brains of Sections =f a AM. 
why ‘hen the 


Louvain, is directed by ‘the Dames Vanper Went. 


(AMMAR SCHOOL, MASTER QUEENS.- 
LAND. MATHEMATICAL MASTER REQUIRED. 





r 
“accompany the Visitors in the exami- ~~ candida’ be a layman. ember of some Bri’ 


tation 0 ot ‘the Abbey Chureh. Conversazione in the Museum | University. “1 @ Ah 
lige TO) 

aye August ps Meetings of Sections at 10°30 a.m. Even- | annum, with a residence and accommodation tora 
DAY, Jeti 5.—Excursion to Wareham, Corfe Castle, 


i 


duate of Arts of the Universit y of London or 
would be preferred. The 








—A ation wit testimonials of qualifications to be 
of = ppli 


HH. » 69, Corn! London, E.C. whom 
“and | Wimborne Minster. Conversazione in the Museum at sone — or ° 


WORD AY “August 7.—Meeting for Reading Pa; 
te nr. Milton ay 4. 





further particulars may be obtained. 


Mel- A GRADUATE, with a thorough knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, German, 





Com positi: 
he Tnsti- some ‘Temporary or Permanent UPPERARY W ae - 
for tne Elec- | tions, Original Arties, & &e., Ln the Papers or Peri 
the Council | &. . Copious 5 Daily F 


ing 
hoiee of the Next Place of Meeting, 
embers, and for other Busi 


style. Excel testimonials. Remu- 


Meeting at 030° aM, for Readi neration no o —aA to M. A., Beesborough Library. 
zs ng pe, ject. Soply . ° 


Interest. for which time may have 
3 neg Ppa an Meeting at 





One Guinea inot trans. fhe REV. W. H. HALLARD, Vicar of 


— (transferable), entitling th: 


to take part in all’ the proceedings of the week, to visit fame Remap mee yt oly hte gg ml 


t by Vaca 
end disposed to contribute Antiquities or Works of Art _. 
Exhibition in the Temporary Museum e I Mesers. H. & C 


| 2. the Public Behools = .~ 
a 
aT ReacuEe’s Libuant, 1, North-street, Brighton. 








of thi are 
communicate with the § ‘Samat of fa aaa EIDELBERG.—Dr. Tung, late Principal of | of th 


Pysted to 
anton 5 or of the Local | Committee 
the Rev. O. dls 








ouchers for Ret 
Tily 29, to Tuesday ‘August 8, can be 
ér of the Central Comment toe, 

THOMAS PURNELL. 
Office of the Institute—1, Burlington-gardens, W. 


ton-terrace School, Liverpool, receives a limited num- 

| Bie PUPLLS nto his Ran » to aut a with | his own i= 
house on most tiful 

healthy spot; and the of his house! are suited 


the requirements of bo: Se hor Terms and 
a to Messrs. Tetons et 9760, Paternoster-row; or to Dr. 





Lune, Villa Felseck, near Hi 





coe AMANUEN 
~ | eres a acl 


vt oboton Mais’ 
ihe toring Pilwsl, Cosson 


N JEUNE HOMME sien, ‘Prieta 
Ban EE se PLACER dans une getite comme “ 












ROVINCIAL ear a —A Gentle 
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bere he will ‘a an 
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HE PRES. —REQUIRED, the SERVIONS 
fa COUNTRY PAPER. He mus 
of a a COUNTRY Ps PAPER. He must must be 
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GENTLEMAN, 25 B is of age, whe oe 
ished This Profession 
* PRIVATE SECRETARY, 


of a AN, 
=? od MANAGEM EN 
ournalist 








with 
Marlborough & Co., Publishers, Ave Maris lane, 


RIV ATS = PROmEr AST. — To Noblemen, 
4 GENTLEMAN, aged 24, wi 





meet Sith nan ENGA 
street, 





PARINERSHIP.—The, of a West- 
Le. 4 Feruired ts cnpital Adare ©. en Mare of ths Housekeeper, 15; 


‘WSPAPER PRESS a - SECRE- 

Secretary BQ above 

Sag te og Ten tit ‘our siternate days 

with testimonials, to be fy on or before 
DNESDAY the 2nd o of Anges fo e 0 

‘Sub-Committee Y cd Newspaper Fund 
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ME& A. MELVILLE 1 BELL, Professor of 

Vocal Ftretolosy and Inventor of “ Visible Speech, *” re- 

ceives PU PILS daily, at 18, Harriugton-square, N.W. Stammer- 

— soently ood Lisping, ‘Burring, and all Vocal Disabilities 
y 








[HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

PECKHAM, 8.B., oy gel ath. — Reports ot 
t orwar . 

naw on every Pupi in the Se amas | - 7 a", pa) 


NIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.—There are 
THREE NON-RESIDENT VACANCIES, for the open 
Competition a ey in a Class (limited to Six Pupils), co — 
by a Staff of Tu ma, selected from the leading I 
Oxrent, 51, Pall'd 


URST COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.—The 
an, MARTIN REED, LL.D., RECEIVES PUPILS 
betw. e ages of ll and 18; ‘and has also a Preparatory Class 
for Little Boys between 6 and 1) years of age. 
Hurst Court stands on one of the finest elevations in England; 
— in —— expressly for a school, private bed-rooms have 
substituted for large dormitories. 
.— Reed endeavours to combine the careful formation of cha- 
racter with. the highest degree of mental and physical culture. 


De Mariel Clererm for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

Married Olergyman, who receives a few Boys one. oe 

ears to prepare for the Public Schools, has TWO 

290 of eight J Inclusive ents 80 Guineas per annum.—Address 
Rev. Epmunp Fow LE, V Vicarage, Shipton, Marlborough. 


DUCATION. — BRUSSELS. — PUPILS 

RECEIVED by Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, Rue de Berlin, where 

a sound English Education is imparted, insuring at the same time 

a thorough practical knowledge of the French Language. ~Pupils 

prepared for the Universities, Military and Civil-Service Exami- 

nations.—For Prospectus and References apply to Mr. W. J. 
Avaus, 59, Fleet-street, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

any eee ears Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Robi it; Gentry, and Prini cipals of | Schools, to her BRGISTER 
NGLISH and FOREIGN GO VERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS TUTORS and PROFESSORS, Schoo 1 Pro- 
ESoaen transferred, and Pupils int Spoupanced in England, France and 

8, 














rmany. No y. No charge to Principal ma 
Sa COMMERCIAL, EN GINEERING, and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 


This School offers a thoroughly sound English Education, 
together i instruction in the Modern Languages and Classics, 
n the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 

matics, ignctanice, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 
The College having been recognized by the Secretary of State 
for India **as_ possess: ing efficient Classes for Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry. and Physics,” Certificates of Residence are accepted 
from Candidates for Appointments in either the Public Works or 
Upyer Telegraphic Department in India, as if an equal time had 
assed under Civil, Mechanical, Mining, or Telegraphic 


Engiveers 

e College is beautifully situate near the City, and has 
extensive Buildings and Grounds. Each Pupil has a separate 
comes Apartment.—Apply to the Rev. Arruur Riae, College, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the best Books oe the Season are in Circulation at MU DIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY 


'resh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal forthcoming 
Boo ey appear. 


First-Class Subseription for the Newest yee GUINEA 
per Annum, and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Class B Subscription—HALFP-A-GUINEA per Annum. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN and VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS, 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. 


Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application, 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY of BOOKS. 


Mudie’s Library s call on appointed days to deliver 
Books at the ot oe of cotNoshe toy in every part of London 
and the immediate ape corns oan on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses, postage ann, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS for PRESENTS and SCHOOL 
PRIZES, 
Now ready—postage free, on application, 


A Revisep Caratocue of Surpius Copres 
of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, for SALE. 

This Catalogue containg the Names of more than One Thousand 
Books of the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest current 
Rites with a large ‘Selection of Works of the best Authors, care- 

lected from the Library and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings fy for Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
New Oxrorp-strext, Lonpox. 





A BOOKBUYER’s CATALOGUE OF 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 


IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE, 
64 pages 4to. double columns, free for four stamps. 


THOMAS HAYES, Manchester. 


The pining List will indicate the contents “> the Catalogue- 


12,000 Volumes from which it is taken 


ALMANACKS and Ephemerii 420, a very 
Curious Collection from the year 1745 to 1774, by, Jobn ol 
tridge, Gadbury. Moore, Parker, Irving, Andre 
Coley, | Nei 9 Saunde "Sharp, P Poor Robin, waoegy= 
Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Diary, in 30'vols. morocco, ot ay 
with the Royal Cipher on the back and sides, a Ty slip of 
vellum inserted to divide the Almanacks, and the names 
neatly written thereon, 7/. 10s. 

The above collection contains a very large collection of False 
Prophecies as to.the End of the World, the F»1l of the Papacy, &c., 
interspersed with a Collection of Amatory Poems by Poor Kobin, 
&c., rendering them a valuable and desirable set to any A 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANN ICA, a or 
y of Arts. and General Literature, the 
EIGHTH and LAST EDITION, 22 vols. 4to. upwards of Ten 
Thousand References or Articles, Plates and Maps, su 

half bound, russia, full gilt backs, marbled leaves, 29), 104, ; 

cost 341. 128. New. 1980 


GALE et Fell, Goriptores Rerum Britannicaryn 
Veteres, complete, 3 vols. folio, calf gilt, fine copy, 10. los. 


This valuable work comprises Gildus, Eddius, Nennige 
Higden, Will. Malmesb., Anon. Mali 
Eliensis Hist., T. Eliensia, J. Wallingford, ulphus 
a at SC 
U8, esensis, Chron. de Mi 
Hist. t Tee code Continuato, &e. a 
GRAM MAR of ORNAMENT, bp Owen, Jones, 
it _ ap ges: rene — aia folio, Morecco extn 
t es, 101. 108. ; 
This beautiful Edition ry the Work is now quite out of pring, 
very scarce. 


GRANGER, BORER, and MILLER’S Bi 
phical Hi adapted toa ee c 


Dicti 





istory of England 
bf portraite rf Senet Sketehes of 





collector. 


AUTOGRAPHS and HOLOGRAPH LETTERS 
of Eminent Artists and Composers. A Letter of Victoire 
Balfe, from Paris, concerni: the Orsini Plot on the Em- 
peror’s life, &c. ; Paul Bedford, a Note; Albert Smith, a Note; 
Sims Reeves, a Note ; Ronconi, a Note; ‘osta, a Note; G. 
Duprez, a Note ; Mrs. Kean. a. Note; a Note from W. H. Har- 

rison as to a testimonial to to Balfe , Composer of ‘The ieaie 
Girl’; very interesting Letter from General Mack to Dr. Duf- 
four, Paris, after Mack had effected his escape from Paris in 
1799; Letter of Paul Barrais, Patron of Napoleon, to Citoyen 
Duffour, post-mark Bruxelles, with Barrais’ Seal. a 
Fifty a and Holograph Letters, neatly mounted, in 
a 4to. vo. 


AUTOGRAPH and Holograph Letter of Napo- 
leon the Great, signed Bonaparte, before he was First Consul, 
to Citoyen Duffour, Paris, reqnesting. the doctor to send in his 
account for his att supplied to Napo- 
leon; a Letter from Cuvier to Sees Duffour ; a Letter of 
General Lefebvere, Premier, Lieutenant-Général du Général 
Bonaparte, to Citoyen Duffour, Faubourg St.-Antoine, Paris, 

written on a sheet of armée paper. About Sixty Letters of 
the following Eminent a sers and Musical Artistes— 
Paganini, Rossini, Balfe, Rubini 1846, Rossini, Louis Spohr, 
Adelaide Kemble, Charlotte Cushman, Thomas Moore, an 
Yapabicdees Poem of Miss Pardve’s—‘A Note of Mario,’ 

Autog raph of Guiglini, 1857, and a number of others, neatly 
mounted, in a royal 8vo. volume, with book plate and arms of 
Hy. St. Leger, 12. 128, 


HOLOGRAPH LETTERS of Balfe; Mrs. Kean, 
Letter; Madame Dorus-Gras; G. Duprez, t the great French 
Tenor, to Mr. St. Leger, Musical Critic, and a Portrait of St. 
Leger, by punts. in pencil drawing; a Letter of Prince George 
Czartoryska; M alberg, a Letter; Vandenhoff, Letter; 
Samuel Lover, Letter ; Miss Dalby, Letter ; E. Garcia, Letter ; 
Spohr, i Anagram: Auto; paraph of Lindley, Musician; of A. 
Bunn to G. Duprez; Balfe’s First Sketch of the Convent Cell 
in the ‘ Rose of Castille,’ on rough Musie Paper; 
of Victoire Balfe, and Photograph ; Lotter of Scribe to 
Letter of Thalberg ; a Letter of Thanks to Balfe from A 
Kemble; a Letter of I. Lablache to Baltes a ay curious 
Letter from Adam Leffler to Balfe, date 1837— eee SES 
I am sorry to declare it, I have taken too much velenes: 
cannot play to-night. nit.—A. Lerrirr”; a Letter oo 
Donizetti to Balfe; a Letter from D. Beriot, Brussels, 1836, 
husband of Malibran; Letter of Piccolomini, &¢.,—in all 
about sixty Holograph Letters, mounted, in a 4to. vol. 3l. 38. 


For other Autographs and Holographs, see Catalogue. 
BEWICKR’S History of British Birds, Land and 


Water, 2 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, fine sugersiene, eg 
paper, First Edition, 102. 10s. 
From the fine library of Sir Wtendis Freeling with his cast oie 


BEWICK’S History of Quadrupeds, with fine 
impressions of these celebrated apnea Fourth ig 
ha!f morocco, gilt top, uncut, 

Measuring eleven inches long within, an = aga and seven p. 
and a quarter wide. A remarkably tall copy. 


BEWICK’S Quadrupeds, printed on thick vellum 
paren, ton, ton 8vo. boards, uncut edges, very fife impressions of 
cuts, Seventh Edition, 42. 4s. 
Measures ten inches and a quarter long, by six inches and a 
quarter wide. A remarkably fine copy. 


BOWMAN and Crowther’s Churches of the Middle 
Ages in England, Specimens of Early and Middle is 
KEeelesiastical Building in Great Britain, 125 large and vi 
elaborate Plate, from actual admeasurement, with the le 
of sizes to each, ‘2 vols. in portfolio, 32. 15s. ; cost 110. 


CAMPBELL’S (John, Lord) Lives of the Chan- 
cellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England from the 
Earliest Times to George IV., 7 vols., and Lives of the Chief 
Justices, 3 vols. svo. newly bound, treed calf extra, 10 vols., 
large Library Ldition, 101. 108., scarce. 1856—7 


CHAP or Toy Books, a Large Collection, poe 
lished by F. Newbery of St, Paul’s Churchyard, London, 30 
vee in 22, ae with List of Subscribers, in a 0 acd 

indin, 
So large a collection of Chap books of Newbery’s publishing is 
rare to find, and generally sells for three times the above price at 
sale-rooms in London. 


CRUIKSHANK’S (George) Caricatures, a rare 
Collection of about Eighty Caricatures of this great Master, 
coloured, of which tk? are signed from 1813 to 1815, in a folio 
volume, half calf, 101. 108, 1813-15 


DALLAWAY’S (J.) Parochial Topograi phy of 
the Rape of Arundel, Sussex, and of the Rape of Bramber, 
2 vols. 4to. large pa oe uncut, the best and last ao 
tion, by E. Cartwrig t, "ol. 108. rare. 


DRUMMOND’S (H.) Noble British Families, 
Histories of, with the Genealogies of the most distinguished 
Individuals, 72 fine Portraits many full length), coloured. like 

iniatures, the Arms emblazoned, 2 handsome volumes, imp. 
folio, half mor, 102. 10s. ; cost 251. 4s. Pickering, 1842—45 


GOULD’S (J.) Monograph of the Family of 
Ramphastide or Toucans, complete, with 54 most pany mg 
coloured Plates, nearly, every Plate containing t “lly 
the full natural size, in lifelike attitude, — superbly bound 
in green mor. gilt leaves, by Hayday, 12i. 108. 








hy 





similes, 28 Aut 
8vo. interleaved with fine r, and 
— half ~ §-~panee ps tops, titles ca to the 
ional vols. 182. 
The Autographs are chiefly of Statesmen of the time of Willian 
and Anne, and are very rare. 


HOARE’S (Sir R. Colt) History of Modern Wilt. 
shire, 12 vols. folio, large paper, uncut, numerous Platen amt 
337 Coa' 8, 440. 1824—43° 


A similar copy sold at fedhaby! 8, in pee 1964, sat | 
copy has a few leaves inlaid from smal. 
the scarcest and most valuable ‘oft the renee Pet ototen 


HOBLER’S (F.) Records of Roman History, ftom 
Cneus Pom peius to Tiberius Constantinus, as exhibited op 
the Roman Coins, with Woodcuts of the more rare and 
quent Coins, by Fairholt,2 fine vols. royal 4to. new cloth, 11. a; 
pub. 22. 128. 6d. Nichols, 1860 


HOWELL and COBBETT’S Complete Collection 
of State Trials for High Treason and other Crimes-and Mi» 
demeanours, from the Earliest Period, with Gener 
—- 34 vols. raat 8vo. calf extra, a remarkably fine 

, 108. ;, Co! 
Rt Rarely to be met with in so fine a state. 


MANCHESTER.—Whatton and Hibbert 
Ware’s Complete History of the Foundations in Manchester, 
Christ’s. College, Chetham Hospital, and Free Grammar 
School, the First Free Library established in Europe, and of 
the Ancient Parish Church (now the Cathedral), and whyit 
was Collegiated, 37 fine Engravings, 4 vols. 4to. cloth, includ 
ing the Supplemental Volume, 32. ; cost 91. 98. 

William Pickering, London ; Agnews, —~" 
purchased the few remaining oe 
to offer this Topographical Work ané 
Ancient and Modern Manchester, at 


THoMAS — havi 
Messrs. A & Sons, 
only a History 
the above low price. 
MASTERPIECES of INDUSTRIAL ART oy | 

Ipture at the International Exhibition, 1862, by J. 

ng, 300 beautiful Plates, the most choice ‘Exai mann 
Fore as well as Native, of Sculpture and bay me 
Colours and Gold, with Text in d French, 3 yols, 
folio, whole morocco, exquisitely tooled, 16L.; cost 29%. 


NAPLES.—Musée Royal de Naples, Peintures, 
Bronzes, et Statues, Hrotiques de Cabinet Secret, avec Expli- 
cation, 60 coloured Plates, 4to. half calf, 71. 78. pae = 


NASH’S Mansions of England in the Olden whe 
the Four Series complete, 100 large tinted D of. the 
Domestic Architecture of the Tudor Age, with | Deaeniocan 
4 vols. imp. folio, (pub. at 162. 168.) half morocco, 9. oe: 


PHELPS'S History and Antiquities of Somerset 
shire, being a General and Parochial Survey of that Lay | 
illustrated eth Maps, Plans, and Engravings of Vi e's 
quities, Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's Seats, Buckler 

Nichols, 1898 


and others, 2 thick vols. 4to. newly half bound ae, 
ll. 158. ; cost 5l. 18. 

TWELVE-SHILLING pOoe. yon 4s. 6d., free by post for 
ROGER DE COVERLEY, by Race? Spectaiss 
5 tes H. Wills, and beauti ngraning 
yithompann, trom d Sette 18 nA = Tayler, ee 8vo. cl, extra 

lt, and gilt edges, $0 mans, li 

omas Hayes having ‘Neng’: tn _ of the few remaining 


copies from Messrs. = Langman: is enabled to offer them at the very 
low price named above. 


RICHARDSON'S Reprints of Rare Tracts and 
Imprints of Ancient Manuscripts, illustrative of the No’ 
Counties, printed in colours, and the Arms emblazoned, 7 
crown 8vo. uncut, 71. 16s. 187 

Only 100 copies printed. The most elegantly printed volume of 
the present century. 


SHARPE'S Architectural Parallels, or the Pro- 

of Ecc tical Architecture in England and Wale, 

rocati the atc and Thirteenth Centuries, and Supple 
ment, containing the Mouldings, folio, half moroceo, 

tinted Plates, 81. 168, ; cost 121. 128. 1848 


SPORTING MAGAZINE, from the commence- 
ment in 1792 to 1817, 50 vols. 8vo. ‘half calf, uncut, illustrated 

by numerous fine Engravings by Stothard, &c., 71. 158. 
ONE-GUINEA BOOK FOR 72, 6d., free by post for 100 stamps, 
THOMSON’S Seasons, with engraved Illustra- 
tions by the following eminent Artists—Bell, Cope, 
Horsley, Knight, Redgrave, a Stonhouse. ba etten 

end, and Webster, with Life of, by Murd 
ney, square 8vo. lly bound in extra gilt cloth and gi 
Thomas Hi oe nevis ~ rehased the whole of the tew alle 
as Hayes havi e wi! e te 
jos copies tress the Pub Misher,: er, is enabled to offer them at the above 
low P 


Bookbuyers from America or the Colonies are invited to inspect 
the vari: Tied Stock of many Thousand Volumes. 


Shi orders carefully packed in Tim-lined Cases. 
Tsomas HayEs, Manchester. 
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ea 
rN A SMALL “PUBLIC SCHOOL in the 
COUNTRY, TWO more BOYS can be RECEIVED inte his 
bya Married Clergyman. Great advantages of Health 
ining, and high References. Terms, 45/.—Rev. B., 
& Cozens, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY. — Col- 
lections te illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s 
Blements of Geology, and facilitate the Study of these interest- 
jng branches of Science can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 Guineas; 
also single wpecizaaee of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 
Shells JRBNNA Mave Hammers, all the Recent Publications, 
ke., of J. TE) NANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, 
te Tustruction is given in Geology and Mineralogy 

by Mr. Inawnaee, ¥ G.S., 149, Strand, W.C. 


gk JOSHUA REYNOLDS.—A Portrait of 
Mrs. Billington, the Actress, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, TO 

BE SOLD.—A ply for further particulars at Rue’s Library, 123, 
Mount-street, eley-square. 


HE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 
Chemicals, er em Y to produce the marvellous sosalte @ 
WOTHLYTYPE, Yogether with a Specimen of this beautiful 
ethod of Printing, } aed on aan cation to the Secretary, 
nite of P 














(Limited), 213, Regent-street, 
We Pictures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
process. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, avail- 
able for pee $s ‘alendar Month, are ISSUED at the MID- 
LAND BOOK FFICE, KING'S CROSS, and other Prin- 
al Beations 5 also in London at Cook’s Excursion and Tourist 
Ohioe. eet-street, of lane—to 
s0ethal®—iettaber Glasgow, Dumfries, Stirling, Perth, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, ~y &e. 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecam e, &c. 
SEA-SIDE_and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, Withernsea, 
Hornsea, myer Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
i} pestionions meg may be obtained at all the 
ecei 


for Tickets vat vid Midland Railway. 
AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Programmes 
Company’s Beason and d 
Inquire at K 
Derby, 1865. 


Ben the Monastio, GROLIER, 








Miscellaneous Music, the Library of a Professor, &c.~an 
Organ, Pianofortes, and other Musical Instruments. 
ube ih POTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 

B+ RA , Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
icester-sq' W.U. (west side), a 

in all CLASS. 
fessor, the Miscellan 
Foster & I s iting, ang aes Ben. vate ——d 
Cremona tna | makers, Pianofortes, chamber Oren, Bo ad 
‘ts of Music or Instrumen: be received for this 


Consignm 
Sale until Reset ai apoms received anes’ that date will be reserved 


till the November 
The very Important Stock of Music Plates and Copyri 
Messrs. ADDISON & LUCAS, of Regent-street. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of u Togetty. wil SELL, by AUCTION, 


west in 
Extensive and Important srbok f MUsiC 
eae RIGHTS of Messrs. ADDISON & LUCAS, 





PLATES and a 





MAROtd and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most ri 
manuer, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKEIEDES bet THE _—e Aol HANOVER, 
Englis Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-OTRERE, COVERT: GARSES, W.C. 





T CORNISH & CO., 133, Oxford-street, W., 
e SUPPLY BOOKS at 2d. in the is. discount from the pub- 
lished price. The most popular and standard works always in 





Neral to BOOK-BUYERS. — No. md 
et ALOGUs of a Portion of the Stock of ©. T. Jefferi 

97, Redcliff-street, arte, containi Books 

nt, purse “hae the Libraries the late Hubert 

., John Barrowforth, Esq., Rev. oT omas Lathbu ary, 

* History of the Nonjurors,’ a of ‘ Collier’s 

History,’ &., John Ford Davies, Esq., and other 

vate Calicetions. among which will be found, Britton! 's Architec- 

1 Antiquities, 5 vols. 4to.—Douglas’s ee f Scotland, 

2 vols. a large paper—Nuremberg Unpanicle lio—W ilkins's 

agne Britannie, 4 vols. foli lio Babel Scriptorum 

Eeteatum, 2 vols. in 1, folio—Dodd’s Church am I 3 vols. 

folio—Archeeologia, 36 36 vols. 4to. calf, gilt — Liturgical Works, 

Books printed on Vellum, &c. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 

onestamp. 50,000 Volumes always on Sale. 


& R. MCRACKER, 88, QUEEN-STREET, 
« LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old J | Soweh. General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants. its, beg nform their Patrons ng 
they se gna Lae receive and pL Works of Art, Bagg: 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the — They "solicit oan 
ticular attention to the following Win 


Pagtiam’ s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. on a Lg casks 
il—Domecq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 708.— 
Croft, Taylor’ 's, and other Ports, 38s. to 100s. Clarets, 2 208. to 1508. 
—Hennessy’s 1857 Pale Brandy, 668. per dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 ad old, 84s. 
Champagn: i Hocks, Mi 





r dozen case. 

oselles, Burgundies, Jdquears, &e. 
—Terms cas! 
— FERN SEASON 


EWMAN’S BRITISH FERNS (School 
Edition).—Mr. NEWMAN has this * permet a Fourth and 
popular Edition of his HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, with 
8, full descri pions, =~ of localities, and ample instructions 


| ane cultivati iy. 








Van’ Voonsr, 1, Paternoster-row. 





A large handsome volume, 8vo. with many Plates, cloth 12. 1s. 


HE COINS of the ANCIENT BRITONS, 
arranged and described, by JOHN EVANS, F.S.A., Hon. 
fer, of ghe Numismatic Society, and engraved by 'T. W. Fair- 


The “ Prix de Numismatique” has just been awarded by the 
ee Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres to the Author 
wor 
London: J. Russell Smith, 56, Soho-square. 





#10. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK IN PERPETUITY. 


HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COM. 
PANY are now issuing this Stock. 
Mihepeante Teresines, Noaten J uly 14, we pencil 


RONZES.—A Select facet of Productions 
essing great merit, at prices much below those pmerally 
Also, an Assortment of Time-pieces, suitable for 
Dining. and Lib: , together with appropriate Camille. 
sticks ‘and Candelabra.—ALrrep B. Pearce, 39 (late 23), Ludgate- 
hill. Established 1760.) 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter. 
—These wonderful Animals go through their extraordinary 
iotions hoy » at 252, ane, from Ten till Six. The pair sent 
nny r ourteen mps.—The MAGIC SAILOR and the 
NNIE Tish WIFE, oo free for fourteen stamps, 
H. G. Crarse & Co, 252, Strand, W.C. 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 

N.—The NEW PATENT CLOSE RANGE, with an 
Open Ohione ey, exhibited by BROWN & GREEN, Section = i. 
Stand 225, cures Smoky Chimneys and avoids all ‘Close Heat o' 
Smell. Prospectuses post free.—Freperick THomas, 72, Bishope- 
gate- street Within. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 
Directors. 
hairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 


tf 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kengerd, ~~ 
rge Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. R P. 


George Ireland, Esq Esq, 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert re Smith, Esq. 


Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respective! 

antl, are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 

auritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
Pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
ta pany, No, 7, East India Avenne, Leadenhall-street, London, 
y order, 

JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 














Sales by Auction 


Most Important, | oe and Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts, collected by a of great Literary and 
Artistic Taste. 





MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of arate rave" and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b A Tron, 2 td Gallery, h oy? a 
Wellington-st meet, Ze 
o’clock precisely, boos omens | or. os! Palable ‘OOKS od 
MAN USCRIPTS of a Releman of great Literary and Artistic 
Taste, comprising we ew ay ne Specimens of Caxton, Wynkyn 
de Worde, d other early Ly ey PO beautiful 
ey of the lays, and several of the 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Pieces—a most Remark- 
able andl Mixteonioe Collection of Old Plays—Rare Volumes of 
English Poetry—the first complete edition of Ariosto, printed 
upon Vellum—Fine Illuminated Manuscripts, including a splen- 
did copy of the E n Greek—a beautifu' man de la 
Rose— ficent ae by Gower, Lydgate, and Hawes, &c. 
—Lycophronis Alex: with the Autograph of John Milton— 
and other Books of hi high pte some m: 
and other Books of Prints, the Property of a Collecto: 
May be viewed two days previous, and Gataloguesh had on receipt 
of two stamps. 


Valuable Books—The Library of a Gentleman—a Small 
Law Library, &c.—Three Days Sale, 


Pi HODGSON will Sai a AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lan on TUESD. 
ast 1, and 2 following days. at o'clock, a COLLECTION oe 
me, eR the Valuable Library of a nena, removed 
ages of Town, comprising Acts of Parliament of 
—Rapin and Tindal’s ‘agar rood .5 vols.—Mischna, 
rtenora, 3 vols. Codex, 2 St aa — 
raphie Britannica, 7 vols.—Art-Journal, the Vern 

Series, 6 vols.—Clarke’s —_, 9 vols. io. Mnayelopenata 
Steteep litana, 30 vols. half russia—Richardson’s English Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols. calf gilt Heraldry and Chivalry, Anecdotes of, 

lates, calf extra—Biographie wegen 21 vols. in 7, half calf— 
Branon’s a 7 vols. calf urnet’s Reformation and 
ime, 13 vols. calf iltClarendon’ s Rebellion, 7 vols. calf 
wilt -Locke's Works, 10 vols.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingd by 
riffith, 16 ve. calf <n a to Novels, Abbotsfo ion, 
12 vols, half moroeco—Scott’s Poems, 11 vols. calf gilt_Viekering’ 
Aldine Baition of the English Poets, 53 vols. morocco ext y 
Hayday—Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols.— Lodge’ e's Portraits, 10 iy _ 
Macaulay's *s England, 8 — —maanlag’s Essa, 8, 3 vols. calf -~ 

—Stephens’s Book of the Farm,2 vols.—Brown’s The Kea hes 
— Annual Register, 1758 to 1854, 96 vols.—Bell’s ptieh 
Theatre, s4vole — Heyne s Virgil, 5 vols. calf gilt—Valpy’ etaare, 14 
vols. calf gilt—Bekker’s Plato, 10 pole. calf gilt—Bekker’s Aristotle 
11 od 3 Burmanni, 4 vols. calf gilt, oat other Standard 
Editions of Classies—Voltaire, (Euvres, 64 vols. calf gilt—Rousseau, 

Euvres, 36 yols.—Boccace, Contes de, plates, 11 vols.—Racine 
Cuvres, 5 vols.—Les Nouvelles de he gee de ‘Mawaate, plates, 
3 vols.—Les Metamorphoses d'Ovide, par De Saintange, 141 fine 
plates, 4 vols. calf gilt—Scientific bf man Students’ ks—and 
Modern Literature of all classes— the Law Library of a 
Barrister, comprising Ruffhead’s rey Pickering’s Statutes — 
on Modern Practical Works, and a series of the Chancery 

Report 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Books from several Private Libraries.—Five Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side), on THURS- 
Day August 3, and four following Lyd a Large COLLECTION 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS inall Departments 5 hd a 
{including some Row and Rare Editions of the Scri — 
Cranmer, 1541— Bishops. I 1568 (first edition)—Rouen, 1566—Vinega’ 
Bible, large paper, 2 vols. fine copy, in morocco— ian, De 
Consolatione, 1485, with fine illuminations—Lye, Dict. Saxonico 
et Gothico Latinum, 2 vols.—Stow’s London, best edition, 2 vols. 
—Shakespeare, 4th edition—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
4 vols.—Baskerville’s Congreve, 3 vols. morocco—Jeremy Taylor's 
Works, 15 vola—and many other Useful and Curious 
Books of Prints, 


~ogent 





—- Galleries 

















Ce 
‘atalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Engravings, Drawings, Curious Books and Tracts, £e. 


rene. PUTTICK & SIMPSON = SELL 
Ue at their House, 4 Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), EARLY in AUGUST,  COLLEC TION of “MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ENGRAVINGS and DRA AWINGS, PORTRAITS, &., 
comprising many curious and interesting Examples— also, a very 
remarkable Collection of Prints, Pamphlets, &c., illustrative of 
the History of Criminals and other Notorious Persons—Pieces o: 








a Drollery, Facetie—Caricatures and Oddities of all kinds— 
y Play: , some y rare, and curious Specimens 
i tie finest pee &e. 
Catalogues will shortly be ready. 
Autograph Letters and MSS. 
N BOSSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west sid le), EARLY in AUGUST, 9 very interestin Collection 
pdt RIG INAL 1 LETTERS and HISTORICAL MA SCRIPTS, 
mprising Autographs of Royal, Noble, and antes Persons 
of "al Ages ‘and G Countries, Artists Aaa. Musicians, &. 
Catalogues will shortly be ready. 





eir dissolution of partnership. This v 
x QP > of above 60,000 Engraved Plates a 
Acted Works wy tne and Foreign Composers 
el ee *) the i rtant Works of | Balfe, Wal- 
— L atton, . Calleott, G. Linley, Hullah, 


Catalogues are nearly ready. 


Wednesday next.—R d from 25, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 
and 8, St. James’s-square, for convenience of Sale. 


R. BULLOCK is directed by sl center 
to SELL by AUCTION, at his Grea 
mn. W.C., on WEDNESD, Augn 
AG ® LAW ana GENERAL 
WINGROVE COOK 


Taner? the Times _paseeeed, mer in pomeer ot 
¢ athe History of Party,’ ‘ Lives of Bolingb coke ant Ghatred 
gqubracing about 3,000 elnmes in the best class of Powitch 
re Forei; iterature, Hi istory, earns. Balle les Lettres— 
itatutes down to ference 


the Law Reports an 
and Practice— —— culture, &., many The hand- 
somely bound, and allin condition. 


On view two days prior ; Catalogues 6d. each, by post on receipt 
of stamps, 


Stoel 
Classical and 


fave Costa, 
Part-Songs, G! 














T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. coxxxv., 
is published THIS DAY. 
I. GROUSE. — 
II. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN SEPULCHRES. 
III. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
IV. CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
V. NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. 
VI. THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION TO POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 
VII. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TROPICS. 
VIII, FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
IX. PURIFICATION OF LONDON. 
X. THE ELECTIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the 31st of July, price 2s., No. VI. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 





1. The BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony Trollope. Chapters 
XI. and XII. 


2. ENGLISH PICTURES in 1865. By F. T. Palgrave. 
3. PUEZO and PRIVATE PROSECUTORS. By J. Campbell 


4. OLD BALLADS of DENMARK. By Robert Buchanan. 
5. PS So comss in LITERATURE. Chapter 
. BIBLE STUDY in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By 
ames Gairdner. 
. FRANCE AS IT Is. By the Rev. Archer Gurney. 
. FROM FABLE to FACT. By C. M. Ingleby. 
. An IRONMASTER’S VIEW of STRIKES. By W. B. Hopper. 
. PUBLIC AFFATRS. 
. NOTICES of NEW BOOKS, 
Office, 193, Piccadilly. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1865. No. DXCVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Part IV. 





Sir Brook Fossbrooke. 
‘ood, 


rts. 
Miss Marjoribanks. Part VII. 
Cornelius’ Dowd u = Men and Women, and other Things in 
O'Dowd ix + al * En Voyage.”—Act I. Ditto.—Act IT. 
Plodilly : pisode of Contemporanecus Autobiography. 
a 
— London Art-Season. 


The oats! Elections. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, Part VI. 8vo. 2s. _ 


Ts OPHTHALMIC REVIEW: a Quarterly 
J al of Ophthalmic Sw and Science. Edited by 
Z. NURENCE, of London, ‘and THOMAS WINDSOR, of 
Rianch ester. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





7 OROASTRIAN LITERATURE. —The most monk 
lete Bibli hy of Zoroastrian Literature ev 
vil be found in Tru ner "8 "AMERICAN and ORIE TENTAL 
V. price 6d. just published. 


a oe a Setemeaenatl London. 


germ —A Bibliography the Léteentave 
ating to Dante published in will be 
Trubnaes 's vAMERI CAN and ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD: 
No. V. price 6d. just published. 
Triibner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


ished wil 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for Avcusr, No. 
CCCOXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Parliamentary Reform—True Mode of Proceeding. 
John es a Vindication. By Shirley. 
—“. ae KL a Tale. By pe Author wt A First Friendship.’ 
aptere oe pa 


Her! Mad mens» Cos 


Spee ro ia aad the Sun’s Thyeioal | Constitution. 

miniscences of the Court and Times of the Emperor Paul I. 
of Russia, up to the Period of his Death From the Papers 
ofa Russian —— Officer. Part I. 

Public’ Virtue and Lord Wes' 

From an Old Gentleman's. Disty. 


Ferroll.’ 
Miss Kate Terry in Viola. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part XV. of 
HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
jou te by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Con —The Institution and Early ogy the io Dignity 
of Paronet with Letters of William Strod Lione 


Talmach, ., and Notices of the Family of Darnaraiston The 
Origin and No. I 


By the Author of ‘ Paul 





evelopment of Coat-Armour. 
Order of the Garter, as paid by the Duke of Lauderdale on his 
Lag marae in 1672—The Beaufort Pro, through Wales in 
—Grants of Arms ? Parsees in British T India—Irish Family 
History. by Richard F. Cronnelly—The Coulthart Armorials— 
Al ve HB Coat-Armour—The House of Percy—Notices of 
the Ellises, and of Norton of Sharpenhoe, co. Bedford— Heraldic 
Notes and Queries. 
Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for AvGust (price 
2s. 6d.) contains Three Line-Engravings, viz. :— 
* Rustic Civility,’ after W. Collins, R.A. 
* The Broken Window.’ after W. H. Knight: and 
‘The Vale of Ashburnham,’ after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
The Literary Contributions are :— 

Edward Bendemann, by J. B. Atkinson; with Three Illustra- 
a Art of Making Fomporeny Bridges, a Captain Dray- 
50 th Nine Examples—Liverpool Pottery, by Liewellynn 
witty. with Eight Examples—Ebenezer Elliot, by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall; with Five I ustrations—Old d New Lond on, by 
x Pai rholt—Art-Rambles in_B 
ngravii in Parliament—Henri-Deux Ware—The Exhi 
bition at Alton Towers The Pettenkofer Process—The ae 
a of Art—The Raising of Lazarus—Notices of Deceased 
Art e Marmor Homericum—Drinking Fountains—Exhi- 
bition of Water-Colour Drawings at the Crystal Palace, &. 

London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-Lane. 


This day is published, 


MAcMILLANS MAGAZINE, 
No. LXX. for AUGUST, 1865. Price 1e. 








sigtengt an Twenty- four 

















Contents. 
LA ognanes of AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By J. M. 


I, Washington to Van Buren. 
. The DOVE in the EAGLE'S NEST. By the Author of 
‘The ok < Redclyffe. 
hap. — Eag le’s Prey. 
° —The Choice i in Life. 
nd in Beck to the Dovecote. 
. HEREDITARY TALENT and CHARACTER. By 
Francis Galton. Second Paper. 
. QUEEN SOPHIA. By Arthur J. Munby. 
. racy peed. to CAERLEON. By the Rey. John 
* e. 
. “The NEGRO SUFFRAGE.” By Professor Cairnes. 
“ a DERRROUNDS: a Highland Recreation. By 
rge 


pples. 
. CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. eae 
Richard 


Doddridge Wiesicenane. Chapters XV.— 
This day is published, 
Vol. XI. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
In the May Number, being the First of Vol. XII., commenced, 
A NEW STORY, 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


Also, 
A NEW STORY, ‘CRADOCK NOWELL,’ 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Both continued Monthly. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 


ART I. of ‘The OLD PAGODA TREE,’ 
. - New Story, by the Author of ‘ How to Manage It,’ will 
appear in 
The ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE of 
LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, and ART, for 
AUGUST, 1865. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
1. The OLD PAGODA TREE: a Story in Five Parts. By 
Iltudus T. Prichard, Author -_* How to Manage It,’ 
* Mutinies in Rajpootana,’ &c. Part 
Chapter 1.— atta | ** Killed.” 
Chapter 2.—At Breakfast. 
Chanter 3.—Bad News. 
2. ANTI-CHRIST and POPE JOAN: a Medizval Myth. 
3. The ieee ead DAUGHTER: By Cecil Frances Alex- 
ani 
4 PLATSEAING and BANANAS. By J. R. Jackson, Curator 
of the Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
5, PATIENCE. 
6. The SEA-SIDE. By Gcorge Tugwell, M.A., Author of 
“Manual of Sea-Anemones,’ &. I. Our Eny elope. 
7. The AKHOON of SyAUT: a Narrative of a Journ hi 
Sanctuary. Part I ne 
8. BYRLADESTHOR?E: Who came there, and what came 
t. Chapter IT. 








9. me oLAVERY of CIVILIZATION. 
Author of ‘ Holiday Papers,’ &c. 
10. On the SHORE. 
#1. CHRISTO-BIOGRAPHY. By the Dean of Ely. 
Vol. 1., January to June, 1865, price 7s. 6d. is now ready. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


By Harry Jones, M.A.. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The AUGUST NUMBER contains 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS: 
A Tale of Madrid. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOOK V.—THE ESCORIAL. 
II. CANADA in 1865—PHYSICAL, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 
III. DON SEBASTIAN of PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Alfred 
M. Miinster. 


IV. LION-HUNTING in ALGERIA. 
V. The ARISTOCRAT and the PAUPER. Conclusion. 
VI. THINGS DOING, THINGS DONE. 


BRED IN THE BONE: 
A Story of the Day. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
Chaps. XIII., XIV. and XV. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


CGoLsuRN's NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 





Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents for AUGUST. No. DXXXVI. 


. A MODERN DANISH EPIC, 


. RECOVERY of the REMAINS of Dr. HAMELL’S 
LOST GUIDES. 


. WOODBURY. Bv Mrs. Bushby. Part XIT. 
. The ORKNEY ISLANDS. By Nicholas Michell. 


7, ABOUT PEOPLE WHO CAN’T SAY NO: Readi of 


THE CLYFFARDS OF OLYFFE. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


The Monthly Part, just leneed. contains—besides the usual 
amount of useful and en’ tertaining ~ ie 1 to l0 ofa 
new and interesting Romance, entitled th 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
peaatr HERALD, Part 267, price Sixpence, 


“For amusing reading, such as ron th ae dng —y poet t., 
household without fear of conseq’ 
Epuily 2 Herald,’ ‘the father “of ‘this can at 


NOVELS and TALES— 
“ Its novels and tales are quite as well written as the best 
circulating library stories.”—Saturday Review. 
ESsAYs— sa 
“There is a well-conside essay every week wu 
subject of an instructive or thoughtful character.” be 


British Quarterly Review, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS— " 


“The Answers to Correspondents cannot be fictitious, a 
romance and a life history being e mbodied tn in almost 
each of them. The editor is the confidant and confessor 
in every station of life.”—Saturday Review. 

Together with Poe Family Matters, Statistics, Scientific 

seful oR dy Varieties, Random Readings, &. = 
a W. Stevens, 421, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 


OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA. 
(i AND “apeais to AND ‘ee! JOURNAL for 
AUGUST Contains :—A Trial Tri: ae the Solent — 

Studies for Camps of Instruction— ockyard 3  - 
Superintendence—Organization of Cavalry—Thi Gun 
mquering Armies and the Secret of their Success} 
School for Daughters of Officers of the op ag edo B 

pall Fortifications of Portland—Before the Prov 





mend the ‘ 








ture—Our Lights and Lighthouses — Foreign Summary—Promo- 
—— —y A Aprentmen® 
kett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Character. By Francis Jacox. 
YI. WIDOW DALLAS. An Trish Tale. Chap. IT. 

. JOHN CLARE the POET. By Cyrus Redding. 
. IDALIA. Book III. Chaps. III. to V. 
. OWEN’S REVENGE: a Tale of the Sea. 

GABRIELLE. Conclusion. 
. The CROSS BESIDE the STAR. By Isabel A. Saxon. 
. The SON of MALHERBE. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, No. VI. price 6d. of 


HE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, and Journal 

of “The Inventors’ Institute.” It contains all the most 
recent Scientific Discoveries, and amenert others, Articles on 
the following interesting subjects: :—The Polarizations of the 
Atmosphere, 4) David Brewster, K.H. R.S8.S., &.—The Bal- 
loonomania—The Gas Monopoly—Sewage and ite Dangers—The 
Atlantic Cable—Great Guns in General and Bad Gane in Par- 
ticular—Applications of Machinery to Agriculture—Outline of a 
Bill for the Abolition of the Patent Laws and Suppression of New 


and Useful Inventions, 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, E.C. 

HE. SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. IV., 

ted by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’ 8 Coll. Oxford, 


for AUGUST, 1865, is now ready. 





*&c. (Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 


Contents. 
sa KELLER. By the sur of ‘George Geith of Fen 
=a 71 


shapters 12, 13, 
The PALACE of the CHSARS. By Mrs. C A. rosse. 
(With Illustrations and a Pla nm)? ssp. iam 

ROBERT SCHUMANN on his CONTEMPORARIES. 
JACOB Zomson and his FRIENDS. Part II. By Charles 
night. 
EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MINIATURES at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. By R. H. Soden Smith. 
The BATTLE-FIELD near HASTINGS. Translated from Hein- 
rich Heine, by Neville Temple. 


“CHRISTIE and MANSON’S.” By the Editor. (Illustrated by 
R. T. Pritchett.) 


EDUCATION in CHINA. Part I. By Sir John Bowring. 
THE CAPUCHIN. 

MAD DOG. 

TEMPLE BAR. By Walter Thornbury. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENSWORTH. By the Author of 
ts r. ae. , &c. (Illustrated by Paul Gray.) Chapters 9, 10, 
an 


London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, W. 





Now ready, (One Shilling) No. 68, THE 


CO Nr asic MAGAZINE, for Aveust, 
With Illustrations by George Du ‘Maurier and George H. 
mas. 


Contents. 
Ww ve Fa > lcaaarceiey An "‘Byery- day Story. (With an 
lustra 
Chapter 37. A Fluke, and what came of it. 
» 88. Mr. Kirkpatric Cc. 
* 39. Secret Thoughts ooze out. 
a 40. Molly Gibson breathes freely. 
OLD ELECTION DAYS in IRELAND. 
ETNA in ERUPTION. 
ANDREA FERARA. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox tHe Turrp—continued. 
Chapter 13. Exi 
Book tHe Fourru. 
Chapter 1. Mrs. Millroy. 
» 2% The Man is found. 
TO HOMBURG and BACK for a SHILLING, 
RECOLLECTIONS of CRIME and CRIMINALS in CHINA. 
DANTE. 
Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





RITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEY. 
—NEW SERIAL STORY, by OUIDA, entitled UNDER 
TWO FLAGS: A Tale of the Household of the POain to 
tains hee following auaers rs:—The Formation of Caval 
Scenes of Franco-Arab Life—How Mites 7 m Won his 
Sir Francis Drake—Greenwich ey ital. form of Cor Poon 
tial—Our Mercantile Navy. 
Office, 9, y - om 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; iN 
HE BIBLE. and. its NFERPRETERS 
The Li 


The Popular ee = AK. Theo 
rv. W 


Theory ; the Truth J. IRONS, D. Dd. * Prebendary 
St. Paul’s, &c. 





Price 5s. ; by post, 58. 4d. 

THE SECOND SERIES of SERMONS on 
the REUNION of CHRISTENDOM. B; — of the 
EXGLISH, ROMAN and GREEK CHU 

Price 18.; by post 1s. 1d. 


HOUSEHOLD DEVOTIONS. With a Pre 
face. By the BISHOP of OXFORD. 
The profits of this work to be devoted to the workwomen ia 
sickness connected with the London Dressmaking Society. 


Price 38. ; by post 38. 4d. 
THE REFORMED MONASTERY ; ; or the 


Love of Jesus : being Meditations, Directions an d_ Resolutions t 
Love and Obey Jesus unto Death. With Preface 
LEE. (Being'a reprint of the said work by Dr. POILEAU ch ‘Chay 
lain to the Bishop of Oxford, 1675). 

J.T. . Hayes, Lyall- -place, Eaton-square ; and Simpkin. 


This day, crown Svo. bevelled boards, toned paper, 10s. 6d. 
AISIES in the GRASS: a Collection of 
Songs and Poems. By Mr. and Mrs. G. LINNZUS 


BANKS. 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W 





Now ready, 4to. cloth, 2is. 
BSERVATIONS MADE at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOROLOGICAL hyn g ey 
Trinity Coll e Dublin under x] direction of Rey. Hum 
Loyd. D.D., D.C.L., F.-T.0.D.. Vol. I. 1840-1843. 
Dublin : Hodges, Sen eGo 104, Grafton-street. 
London : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
With Illustrated Cover and Title Page. 
Ready this day, 
N ORMANTON. By the Author of ‘ Amber- 
hill; or, Guilty Peace.’ 
Recently published, 


FARINA: a Legend of Cologne. By GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of ‘Once and 
Again,’ ‘ Cousin Stella,’ &. 


A SIMPLE WOMAN. By the Author of ‘Nut 
Brown Maids,’ &. 
Smith, Elder & Oo. 65, Cornhill. 


Fifty-third Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, . 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, 10 


Gradations, upon an entirely New and Ori 
by which ve Tinrlinbice are rendered as easy as Monosy: 
_,London: Simpkin, & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
& Co. gh: Oliver & Boyd. 


Now ready, 


HE LAND of ISRAEL: a Journal of Travels 
in Palestine, undertaken yim h Deore Reference to its 
Physical Character. By H. {.A. F.L.8. = 
es, 8vo. handsomely bound in Taoth boards, with 2 Maps an 
llustrations, price One Guinea. t 
vbondon Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Sold a 
 Depositories: 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields : 

: Royal Exchange ; 48, Piccadilly ; and by all Booksellers. 
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MENTARY LIST. 








LATIN 
Adams’ Greek Exercises, adapted to 


the Arrangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth’s Grammar; with a Lexicon. 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


Adams’ Greek Delectus, adapted to 


the Arrangement of the Rey. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; 
tith a Lexicon and Appendix. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Adams’ Latin Exercises, adapted to 


the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin 
Grammar. 12mo. cloth, 3e. 6d. 


Adams’ Latin Delectus, adapted to 


the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin 
Grammar; with a Lexicon and Notes, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AND GREEK. 


Adams’ Four Gospels in Greek; with 


Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for oe by ‘ot Schools 
and Colleges. Complete inlvol 12mo. clot! 


*,* The Parts may still be had oeparately: St. iets Second 
Raltion, 28. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 98.; St, John, 28. 


Hayman’s Exercises in Translation 
from English Poetry into Greek and Latin Verse. 


Part 1 ~Segiotions from English Poetry for Translation into 
tin and Greek. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 


Parr II.—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 





CoMPLETE, being Poste t. I. and IT. on opposite pages. Crown 8yvo. 
» Price 5: 





STANDARD WORKS FOR 
Tiarks’ Practical Grammar of the 


German Language. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 


Tiarks’ Progressive German Reader. 


Tenth Edition. ‘12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Tiarks’ Exercises, aeepea to the 
Rules of his German Grammar. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
cloth.—K EY to ditto, 12mo. 2s. 6d. clo’ 


Tiarks’ Introductory Grammar, with 


Reader and Exercises. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Heimann’s (Dr., Professor at the 


London University) First’ German Reading Book. With Notes. 
12mo. 38. 6d. clot 


Heimann’s Fifty Lessons on the 


Elements of the German Language. Third Edition, revised. 
12mo. 58, 6d. cloth. 


Heimann’s Declension of German 


Substantives, 12mo. ls. sewed. 


Heimann’ s Introduction to the Study 


f German Authors. A Reading ee Ri Junior Classes in 
Schools and Colleges. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Heimann’s Materials for Translatin 
Hog lish into German. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 58. 


Steinmetz’s First Reading Book. 


Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


Ermeler’s (C. F.) German Reading 


dapind to the Use of Students, by Dr. A. HEIMAN 
me és 


THE STUDY OF GERMAN. 


Eulenstein’s German Grammar. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


Eulenstein’s Exercises on ditto. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


_Froembling’s Elements of the German 


Language. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Matthay’s German Grammar. 12mo. 
28. 6d. cloth 


Lessing’s | German Fables, in Prose 
and V a close English Translation and Notes. 
Adapted to = Middle-Class Examinations. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


Ollendorff’s New and Easy Method 


of Learning the Germ ition uy transite’ fonebat LOKEN, 
from the Original Treoch Eat ion, by HENRY 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— KEY to ditto, 12mo. 38. a ol Joth 


The Modern Linguist; or, Conver- 
sations in English, French, and German; * with Rules for 
Pronunciation and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS. 
Fourth Edition. Square 1émo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Modern Linguist, in English and 


German (only). Sixth Edition. Jamo. 28 


Graeser’s Thesaurus of German 
Poetry; ie oe a 150 Select Pieces by — most yo 
Authors, from the Classical Period to the Present 
a Notes, &. Demy on L. “80, price 68. oa. 


Fischel’s German Reading Book, on 


an entirely New Principle; a Story by Franz Hoffmann, lite- 
rally translated, with ? ious Grammatical Notes, Explana- 
tion of Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s. cloth. 











STANDARD WORKS FOR 


A pennies 7 Treatise on French Gram- 


mar, by numerous Exercises. By 0. C. ANGO- 
bd ye —- | weal at Winchester College. Third Edition. 
2m0. 


Schopwinkel’s Elementary French 


Grammar. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


Manier’s French Reader. 


Parte. 32mo. 28. neat cloth. 


In Two 


Manier’s (A.) French Phrase and 


Word Books, after the Plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. 1s. 
each, stiff wrappers. 


CATALOGU 


THE STUDY OF FRENCH. 
Bartels’ Modern Linguist ; or, Con- 


versations is English and Fren xth” Edition. Pocket 
size, 28. cloth. 


Karcher’s Biographies 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Badois’ Method of French Methods; 


or Practical Grammar of the * Language. With a 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Contes, par Emile Souvestre. Edited, 


7 Notes, Grammatical and Baplenete ry, by 4 by Avausros 
JESSOPP, M.A., Head-Master of King I. School, 
Norwich. decen’l Edition, revised. 12mo. 38. Sloth: 


ES GRATIS. 


Militaires. 








London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 





TLASES, MAPS, and GLOBES.—Now 
ready A A CATALOGUE of SELECTED A ATLASES, MAPS, 

and GLOBE > ae or sold ~ hg ab STANFORD, 6, 
Charing Cross, ;. London, by Appointment, for the 
Sale oft the Ordnance ce Mkane, Geological Survey Maps, and Admi- 
pn! Charts. May free upon application, or per post for 





Boron and MAPS for TOURISTS.—STAN- 
FORD'S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, containing a List, 
jive of ae of all the best Books and Maps — 
e British Continental tal Traveller, may be aaa en a applica 


tion, or post tron a0 one stamp. Any Book or Map in 
logue sent post-free upon receipt of the published price in stamps. 
Pt i Edward Stanford, Passport Agent, 6, Charing Cross, 


RDNANCE SURVEY.—STANFORD’S 
CATALOGUE of the Maps, Plans, and other Publications 

of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, published 
under the superintendence of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E, 
aan te sold by 4 rim yen 6, aring Cross, 8.W., 

-» Der 


EOLOGICAL SURVEY. STAN FORD'S 
CATALOGUE of the Goctertoal 14 », Sections, and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Grea‘ lin and Ireland, 
mass Yee under the su pe aes of Sir Roderick I. Murehi- 
. K.C.B., Director «Genera f the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdonn Free on aie: or per post for one stamp, 


PR an at Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W., Agent 
y Ap 

















PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ‘ HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE.’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY of the COTTON FAMINE: 


From the Fall of bem = to the Passing of the Public 
Works Act. WPithe Dee ‘tscript. 


, By R. ARTHUR rang yee 


Resid 


Public Works. 

> a 5m, Aaa mm phe 's pases Le read mit tern '—Times. 

“It is is complete ia in statement and will always remain a standard 

erence.” —, 

= We ge Batty thaak Mr. Arnold for his book; he has done his 
work abt, ”. News. 

“Has all the wiateret of a romance... The book is well put 
together, carefully compiled, and with ‘a fairness and candour 
which entitle the author to high praise.”—Atheneum. 

“* Mr. Arnold’s style is pleasant and easy.”— Economist. 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com- 
petein Receipts for the Economic loand J wdicions Pre Trepemetion 
urse! 


of Ev of she ¢ day, and for th 
By the Ww itn Tilustra’ ~ tA, on “Wood, &e. 








Meal 
te ALEXIS SOYER. 


“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder 
in the kingdom.” —Lancet. 


Also, by the same Author, 


GOYER'S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 


> TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edi on, Svo. 158. cloth 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall- court. 
DE FORQUETS. STANDARD FRENCH 


DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READ. 
G-BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Expla- 
et Notes, 28. 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 1s. 6d. 


PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GEN- 
DERS, printed in red and blue. 28. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING 
FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley-square, N.W. 


BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES Le the Cos- 
POSITION of <p IAMBIC VERSE ; with a 
trical §) and an Outline 5 Attic yon 
A MBATSON 3 M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
jition. 12mo. 38. cloth. 
mdon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co. 


Now ready, 12th Edition, revised and corrected, 
NGLISE SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 
in Alphabetical Order ; with copious Piasteations ond Bx. 
amples, drawn from the best Writers. With Index to 
Words. Py, Bee EORGE oe fS 12th Edition, with Ada 
rrections. 8vo. 
acaestaaes London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED. 
8th Edition, 
YMNASIUM; ; sive Symbola Critica. In- 
J tended to assist the Classical Student in his endeavours to 
obtain a correct Latin Prose Style. Abridged by the Rev. ALEX- 
AN DER CROMBIE, LL.D. F.R.S. &. I2mo. 6s. cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, 
GYMNASIUM, complete. 6th Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. cloth. 
CLAVIS GYMNASII. 7th Edition, adapted 
to the Abridgment as well as to the Complete Edition of the 
Gymnasium.’ 8vo. 68. cloth. 
The E[TYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE Bepleinel and Illustrated. 9th Edi 


ey London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


VOLUME I. contains aJl the 
Rues, Waterlilies, 
Anemones, Poppies, Stoc 
Crowfoots, Fumitories, Lady’ . Smocks, 
Spearworts, Mustards, resses, 
and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Ranun- 
culacese to Cruciferz. 


VOLUME II. contains all the 
Mignonettes, Catchflies, 
Rockroses, Campions, 

Chick weeds, 

Stitchworts, 

Sandworts, 

Pearlworts, 


Rockets, 


Spurreys, 
Waterworts, 
St. John's Worts, 


Pansies, 
Mallows, 


Sundews. 
Milkworts, 
inks, 


Geraniums, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Rese- 
to Sapindacez. 


axes, 
Crane’s Bills, 


| 
Vols. I. and II. (Seven Parts each), auaeiate in cloth, 38s. ; 


half morocco, 428. ; whole morocco, 483. 


VOLUME III. contains all the 
Furzes, 
rooms, 


Pears, 
E Strawberries, 
Restharrows, 
Vetches 
Lu 


Cinquefoils, 
Brambles, 
Roses, 





Cherries, 


ucernes, 
Medicks, Apples, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Legumi- 


_BRITISH BEETLES (A Plain and Easy 


er! and Rosacee. Eight Parts at 5s. ; omnes, in cloth, 
; in half morocco, 47s. ; whole morocco, 538. 
VOLUME IV. contains all the 
Willow-herbs, Saxifrages, 
Evy veningy Prim- London-Prides, 


Parsleys 
Nights! htshades, Water ’Parmips, 
Water. minum, Hare’s-ears, 
Water-Dropworts, Teasels, 
— ae Worts, Scabiouses, 
and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Lythracez | 
to Dipsacee. 


Nine Parts at 5s.; complete in cloth, 48s.; in half morocco, 528.; 
whole morocco, 588. 6d. 


Chervils, 
Woodbines, 
Bedstraws, 
Va 'erians, 
ettuces, 


“* Will be the most complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought 
out. This great work wiil find a place wherever botanical 
science is cu ‘tivated, and the study of our native i with all 

eir fi dear.” —Atheneu 


As all the Parts are kept in print, Subscribers can commence 
taking the work whenever they like. 


The GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Containing life-sized, full-coloured Drawings, with magnified 

Or esee of 1:4 British Grasses, and Wg tg ie on_their 
Natural History and Uses. Described by C. P. ae 

Illustrated by J. E. SOWERBY. Royal 8vO. price 1l. 1 


The USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. A Treatise upon the Principal Native Vegetables 
capable of Application as Food or Medicine, or in the Arts 
and Manufactures. ‘i *. P. JOHNSON. Iilustrated by J. 
E. SOWERBY. 300 Coloured Lilustrations. Beautifully bound 
for presents, price 12s. 


The BRITISH FUNGI (@ Plain and 


With especial Reference to the Esculent 
mic Species. By C. COOKE. With 
Coloured Plates of 40 Species. Feap. ore. price 63, 


o : 

MICROSCOPIC FUNGI (a Plain and 
Easy Guide to the Study of). By M.C. COOKE. Plates of 
over 300 Figures, coloured by hand. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

“No one with a microscope of common power need want 
rational amusement, if he wi ill but hunt for microscopic objects 
such as those which Mr. Cooke has introduced to notice. A 
great deal of instruction will be found under each head on a 
— of a most interesting to the cultivator and others, 

ke has not failed to apply to the latest sources of 
p= Tg The volume is so reasonable as regards price, 
that there is no excuse for not referring to the original, which we 
recommend to the notice of all horticulturists who wish to, know 
something of a very large and troublesome class of diseases.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“*To all the be nepeenen of a microscope, this small and prettily- 
illustrated book is specially to be commended... As an introduc- 
= to the study of the different genera of minute fungi, it is well 

apted, as it is profusely illustrated with coloured figures, and 
wri men in a very pleasing, intelligible style. The objects de- 
d and delineated offer to microscopic observers an illimit- 








Stic g field for interesting observation.”— Field. 


“There is a thoroughness about Mr. Cooke’s writings which, 
to vain a always makes his communications to the public 
welco . Cooke is not content to gather information 
from ‘apcionantion or other standard works, classify and adapt 
the same, and then give a new form to the thoughts of others. 
On the contrary, he strikes out a new study, and, after a labo- 
rious course of analysis, produces an entirel original work ; one 
on which nothing of the kind had before been attempted. 3 
The interesting volume before us is greatly enriched by nearly | 
three hundred coloured examples of fungi, by Mr. Sowerby. 


Wesleyan Times. 


LONDON: 








The BRITISH FERNS. A Plain and Easy 


Account of British Ferns, wherein each Species is described 

under its respective Genus, and the characteristics of those 

Genera given in words of common use. With a Glossary of 

ae Terms. Fully Illustrated. Feap. 8yo. cloth, price 
6d. plain ; 48. coloured. 


|The PERN COLLECTOR'S ALBUM. A 


Descriptive Folio for the reception of Natural Specimens of | 
the Principal Ferns of Great Britain. With Exp anatory Re- | 
marks to aid the Collector in recognizing the op Species ; 
Ls Localities in which each Fern is usuall nd ; and sim- 
Directions for Out-door and In-door Bultiv ation. Price 
Ht “Vs. elegantly boun 


INDEX FUNGORUM BRITANNI- 


a A complete Index to the British Fungi. Demy 8vo. 





The same as Herbarium Labels, in three Parts, at 18. each. 


| BRITISH WATER-WEEDS or ALG 


(A Handbook of). By Dr. J. E. GRAY, late President of 
the Botanical Society of London. The Diatomacere, By W. 
CARRUTHERS, F.LS. eap. Gro. price 3, 6 


Account of), By W. H. GROSER,F.G.S. [In the Press. 


BRITISH REPTILES (A Plain and Easy 


Account of), By M. C. COOKE. (In the Press. 


| BRITISH LAND and FRESH-WATER 


SHELLS (A Plain and Easy Account of). By RALPH 
TATE. n 


Press. 


BOTANIC TERMS (A Manual of). Feap. 


8vo. Upwards of 300 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of STRUCTURAL 


By M. C. COOKE, Author of ‘ Seven Sisters of 


BOTANY. 
Steep, &c. Illustrated by more than 200 Woodcuts. 1s. 


RAY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 


A Catalogue of these beautiful Natural History Worke 
will be forwarded on application. 


HALF-HOURS with the MICROSCOPE. 


By EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. Illustrated by 250 Draw- | 


| The STREAM of LIFE on our GLOBE. 


ings from Nature by Tuffen West. New Edition, much en- 
larged, with full Description of the various parts of the 
Instrument. Price 2s, 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 


ON MOUNTING MICROSCOPIC 


OBJECTS; including full Directions for Preparing and | 
Mounting every Description of Object by the most approved 
Processes. By THOMAS DAVIES. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Gd 


WILD FLOWERS worth NOTICE. A 


Selection from the British Flora of some of our Native | Plante 
which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses “4 
ciations. By rs. STER. Illustrated by J. 

oy a cap. 8vo. cloth, Coloured by Hand, 4s. ; eg 


“‘We are so frequently asked by our country friends to recom- 
mend books on flowers and ferns that shall be interesting without 
being too scientific, that we are heartily glad to have the oppor- | 
tunity of 80 oe which the present elegant but cheap volume 
affords.”—Practical Farmers’ Chronicle. 


OLD BONES; or, Notes for Young Natu- 


ralists. By the Rev. W. 8. SYMONDS. Second Edition, 
much d, with Guide to the Typical | 
Specimens in the British Museum. Feap. 8yo. price 28. 6d. 
Fully illustrated. 


The ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVER. al | 
Handbook for the Observatory =e the Common Telescope. 
y DARBY, M.A. F.R.A Rector of St. Luke’s, | 
Manchester. Price 7s. 6d. royal “tg ‘cloth. | 
“ A very Suggestive book foramateur observers who have good | 
telescopes.”—Sir John Herschel, Bart. 





| 





| 





THE APPLICATIONS of GEOLOGY 
to the ARTS and MANUFACTURES. Six Lectures 
eet before the Society of Arts. By Prof. 

a — M.A., F.RB.S. cap. 8vo. cloth, illustrates, 
price 


* As they have not only the merit of being useful, butex 
interesting, they will doubtless meet with wide appreciation,” 
Dispatch, 
“*The science of geology largely engages the attention of 
hae but persons are frequently deterred from the study nt 
yy the dry and tedious style of writers. Professor Ansted 
supplied a book which meets the public want. Those relati 
agricultural geology have a special interest for farmers ; but the 
whole are deeply interesting, and worthy of recommendation.” 
News of the we 


** Professor Ansted takes in hand a sabes ~y some difficul 
of universal importance. He desc 4 different Mindat of 
mineral veins, their contents, and t FF ado} extract 
those contents, and thus fitly sunclades his bar ms in elucidation 
of the practical of wi to economic 
purposes, especially in connexion with the Poet ”— Daily News. 

“Those interested in these matters comes do better than pur 
chase this little volume. "Building News. 

“These lectures are studi to gain 
merely a broad general view at rm science, and to ee the 
subject ‘of the —— ilcity and tuo of fay We and the 
design is carried out with a amp qo and lucidity well calcu 
lated to incite farther Study. "—Cwil Si 





attest a 





METAMORPHOSES of MAN and 
ANIMALS. Describing the changes which Mammals, Batra 
chians, Insects, Myriapods, Crus' oy Annelids, and Zoophites 

undergo whilst in ‘the ier; also t es of Metamorphoses 

which these bei ae subject te = in “After-life. ‘Alternate 

‘arthe General Reproduction 

treated in extenso. With Notes, pn A references to the Py | 

of Naturalists who have written as] the subject. By A. DE 

UATREFAGES. Translated by HENRY LAWSON, MD, 
rown 8yo. cloth, 63. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY on DARWIN'S 


ORIGIN of SPECIES; being Six meeres to Working Men, 
delivered at the Museum of tical logy. Presen: 
dition of Organic Nature— Past Condition—Method by which 
Causes of Present and Past Conditions of Organic Nature ar 
to be discovered—The Ae ee of Living Beings—Pe: 
tion of Javing Bein; ondition of Existence as affec 

uation = Living B Bei: itical Examination of P. 
tion of Mr. Da: s Work in Relation to the Complete 
Theory of the Causes “of the Phenomena of Organic Nature. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


tua: 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Brande, 


D.C.L. F.R.S.L., and Professor ALFRED 8S. TAYLOR, M.D. 
F.RB.S. F.R.C.P. London. Feap. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


“The L -f., guide to the study of chemistry yet given to the 


| world.” 


“* Gives, in oo clearest and most summary meieed 5 possible, all 


| the facts and doctrines of chemistry.”—Medi 


An Attempt to reproduce, in the meine i anguage, some of 
the newest and most interesting Discoveries relating to the 
First Appearance of Man upon as das and the Gradual 
Growth and Laws of Life. By J. L. MILTON, M.R.C.S 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


—Beginning of Life—First Dwellers on Earth—First 


Contents : 
| Poy nanan a —First Colonists of Sacred History— 


First Alphabet—The Battle of Life—The Laws 
of Life—Life in the Blood—Life in the Nerves—Life of a Giant— 
Life of Men of Genius—Life in the Waters—Life in the Stars. 





A MANUAL of POPULAR PHYSIO- 


LOGY : being an Attempt to Explain the Science of Life in 
Untechnical Language. By HENRY gt N, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sigg aoe pit in Queen’s Nags bed Man’s Mechanism— 
Life, Force, Digestion, the Blood, Respiration, Heat, 
the Skin, the Kidneys, Motion and Locomotion, Nervous 
System, Organs of Special Sense, &c. Feap. 8yo. with 90 Illus- 
trusions, 2s. 6d. 


| HELP in ACCIDENTS: being a 
Surgical Guide in the Absence of immediate Medical Assist- 
—_ By ©. H. SCHAIBLE, M.D. Fully Illustrated. 


Hanging, 
Poisoning, 
Scalds, 
Sprains, 
Suffocation, 


and other Accidents where instant aid is needful. 


Bites, 
Bleeding, 
Broken Bones, 
Bruises, 

Burns, 


Cold, 
Dislocations, 
Drowning, 
Exhaustion, 





ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 





R, M.D. 
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BEETON’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARIES. 


What the Press say about these. 








BEETON’S DICTIONARY 


of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Complete, A to Z. Volume I. Comprising a Complete Gazetteer of Geography, with accurate and beautifully engraved 
Maps; a perfect Cyclopedia of History, Ancient and Modern; an interesting Epitome of Mythology; a comprehensive Compendium 


of Biography; a Treasury of Biblical Knowledge; a reliable Chronological Record, with a Coloured Chronological Chart. 
Price, 15s. half roan; 18s, 6d. half calf; or in 3 vols. cloth, 18s. 


the Correct Pronunciation of every Proper Name. 


With 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, W.C. 


THE TIMES.—Beeron’s Dictionary or Universat Inrormation.— This work supplies a desi- 
deratum much and widely felt—that of a comprehensive Ae portable dictionary of proper names. 
e Encycl d r the English Encyclopeedia, and the other great digests of human 
knowledge, in consequence of their high price, are accessible only to a few. In such works, no 
special provision is made for supplying short and comprehensive information regardi individual 
words, arranged in their alphabetical order, of the kind most likely to be momeined. tip the great 
mass of general readers. ....The artieles, which seldom extend to beyond ten or twelve lines each, 
seem to have been abridged from larger works, and adapted to each other by one editor......In these 
condensation has been in every way sought after,and we know of no work which supplies 
more information at smaller cost. e type is close, yet clear; no space is wasted in margin ; and 
although there are 1,664 pages of double columns, the volume does not exceed the proportions of a 
stout, yet portable and not ungainly octavo.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—Beeron’s Dictionary or Untversat Inrormation. —“* Mr 
Beeton, we should think, will find many purchasers for this bulky and closely-printed volume, which 
thoroughly deserves the hensive title its publisher has best duponit. It is issued, too, at 
guch an exceedingly moderate price, that it may fairly be said to be within the reach of even the 
humblest book-buyer. The subjects upon which information is given comprise y. ry, 
Biography, Mythology, Bible Knowledge and Chronology, with the pronunciation of each proper 
meme Sp mded. To add to fhe value of the book, maps and tables are introduced, the text being 
still er illustrated by numerous engravings om wood. Asa useful work of reference for those to 
whom y are ina y their 1 *Beeton’s Universal Dictionary’ carries 
= hewn own recommendations to favour, and can scarcely fail to be appreciated by the class to 

ich it appeals, 


THE STANDARD.—Beeron’s Dictionary or UstversaL Inrormatiox —‘ A work that will 
put to shame many a four and five guinea cyclopedia..........Mr. Beeton is, we conceive, doing a 
great work in our national education, and public appreciation gives him his reward.” 


THE ATHEN ZUM. —Beeton’s Dictionary or Universat Inrormation. —“* If this bulky 
volume has a fgult, it is that it attempts too much in undertaking to discharge the functions of an 
entire library of books of reference. far as an examination of a large number of its articles 
enables us to form an opinion, it isan honest and commen ook, may be praised for the 
care and accuracy without which such a compilation would be valueless. The Biographical depart- 
ment is well managed, and by its system forms a novel feature in a Dictionary, which may be 

ribed as a condensation of our historical and to) aphical cyclopsedias Living, as well as 
departed, celebrities receive ical treat t e selection of the former is, indeed, strictly 
limited to persons of real mark ; but it is so liberal that no one will refer in vain to the ‘ Dictionary 
of Universal Information’ for the names of the leading personages of the present day. ‘amilies 
wishing to enrich a narrow library with a cyclopwdia that comprises irs of temp "y cele- 
brities, will find in Beeton’s Dictionary exactly what they want.” 




















THE SPEOTATOR —Breron’s Dictionary or Universat Inrormation.—‘‘In these days, 
when everybody wants to know everything with the least possible trouble to oneself, a * Dictionary 
of Universal Information’ can hardly fail to be widely acceptable. In one, necessarily bulky volume, 
is comprised a vast quantity of brief but useful references relating to Geography, History, Bio- 
graphy, Mythology, Biblical matters and Chronology. Considerable pains have evidently been taken 
to avoid errors, and if not alweys successfully, some allowance may fairly be made for the almost 
insu) i 4 


perable difficulties that beset such a stupendous undertaking. 


THE OBSERVER. — Berron’s Dictionary or Universat Inrormation. —“‘ The amount of 
information which is conveyed in this bulky, closely-printed volume is really marvellous. It con- 
tains, in a condensed form, probably even more facts and information useful for reference than is to 
be found in some of our largest encyclopsedias The amount of labour which such a work must 
have involved has evidently been very great, and to many persons of less enterprise than the pub- 
isher the difficulties would have been insuperable The great bulk of the articles, in their t 

te of con ion, have been entirely rewritten or recast in such a manner as to impart to old 
knowledge all the freshness of new. The result is, that the great bulk of the volume has claims as 
high as any other work of the kind to originality. Whether viewed with reference to the variety, 
aceuracy, or the extent of the information which the volume contains, it is, on the whole, fully 
entitled to the confidence of the public as a universal gazetteer, a biographical manual, a useful aid 
to the study of the Scriptures, an invaluable adjunct to chronological studies, a book of universal 
ancient and modern history, and a compendium of Lempriére and other classical writers on mytho- 
logy. Additional value is given to the work bya carefully prep an 

rt, a calendar for 150 years, engravings of the coins and flags and heraldic arms of all nations; a 
relative time-table, and a series of small but carefully-executed maps. A better. a cheaper, amore 
useful work has probably never issued from the press; and we have no doubt that the enterprise 
which has been shown in its production wili meet with due reward on the part of the public, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—Berton’s Dictionary oF UNiveRsal. INFORMATION. 

—‘A Dieti of Universal Information is a comprehensive title, and implies a good deal: Un- 
i . Mr. 8. O. Beeton_has compiled and published a 

book under that title, which comprises information on Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, 
Bible Knowl , and Chronology; with (be it noted) the pronunciation of every name. In fact, 
this is an encyclopedia in one portable and convenient volume. In addition to the letter-press; the 
book includes a series of maps and charts, and a number of tables, containing a calendar of 150 years, 
the coins of nations, the of all nations, a relative time table, the heraldic arms of all nation: 
and a coloured chronological chart. Interspe: are numerous opering. comprising portraits 0: 
eminent persons whose biographies are to be found in the body of the volume, and views of many of 
the remarkable places which are described in the phical department. By the use of small, but 
very clear, type, a mass of very useful matter has m got together, which not hitherto been 
brought within the compass of a single volume.” 














BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Volume II. 


15s. half roan; 18s. half calf; or in 3 vols. cloth, 18s. 6d. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—Bertow’s Untversat Dictionary.— Reading and a desire for know- 
ledge are now become common among classes whose circumscribed means do not enable them to 
Place a vol ency lopeedia on their bookshelves. To them no work can be more acceptable 
than one which brings within their reach, in a narrower compass, all that overspreads the wide 
circle of human intelligence. Such is the purpose of * Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information.’ 
A preceding first part, which appeared some time ago, embraced all subjects connected with Geo- 
graphy, History, Sacred and Profane, Biography, and Mythology. The second and concluding 
volume, now before us, comprehends the whole range of Science and Art, the systems which have 
developed the stores of Nature, and arranged the principles of action, the skilful inventions which 
have moulded all matter, solid, fluid, or us, as well as its anima‘ spirit, into forms that con- 
duce to the comfort and improvement of mankind, the literary labours which have embellished, 
diffused, and perpetuated this mass of information, and an intelligible view of the languages which 
are its vehicle. To compress these extensive operations within such i 
their characteristic features distinct and uncurtailed, it has bee: 
miendenciens the le: 
midable t 








mn, of » sary to all 
hened essays and theoretical dissertations w sich ae oo pr 


ia are therefore omitted. 





the sources from which more scientific details may be obtained by those who require 
them. Such is the general nature of the articles which make up this vol ; irect 

point, and are clothed in plain unpretentious langu: Ande mgt, Te ~*y 4 
correct, but does not go far enough.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—Beeton’s Dicrionary 0 | _"* 
Beeton of the Strand combines, we believe, the editor with the 2 oe 
lished quite a library of general knowledge and information, and his books of reference contain as 
Te. = many more elaborate works, though published at half the price, and witb leas than half the 


narrow limits, yet preserve | 
discard 


notices, which indicate the best works oy on any subject. 


age. The etymology, for the most part, is | 


| and upwards of the volume under notice 
| extent, and con' 


| 


Comprising a complete Summary of Moral, Mathematical, Physical and Natural Science; a Plain Description of 
the Arts; an Interesting Synopsis ‘of Literary Knowledge; with the Etymology and Pronunciation of every leading term. 


Price, 


THE ATHEN4ZUM.—Bexron’s Dictionary oF Universat Inrormation.—* This ‘ Dietionary 
of Science, Art and Literature,’ being the i i Dicti y of mere 4 and 
Geography which we noticed with favour some months since, and together forming with it the 
entire ctionary of Universal Information,’ has the same merits as the preceding portion. ‘The 
two volumes,” says the Editor, ‘in a word, form the separate moieties of a complete whole, each 
being incomplete without its fellow.’ Asa careful, honest work, Beeton’s Dictionary may ecom- 
mended to those who, unable or unwilling to buy one of the more voluminous and costly encyclo- 
, are on the look out for a serviceable and cheap book of reference.” 

THE PRESS.—Berron’s Dictionary oF Universat Inrormation.—‘ Mr. Beeton has already 
nee one volume under this title, containing a satisfactory account of Geogra hy. History, 
io . with chronological record. The suceess of his first undertaking has induced him 

issu 


e 

of Artes. ‘ite i terms used in Are’! Chemistry, 
Nat an sit distory, are explained. One uniform plan is adopted throughout. 
mology and pron ion are first given, and then ensues a stat 't of its ial 
teristics, its usual divisions or classificati terminating with a general history, and bibli 














eal 
Less dry than a mere lexicon, less 
bulky than an meen ee, less works of science, this Dictionary will be found 
extensive and useful compendium, It extends to above , and includes the latest stage of 
knowledge and discovery on any given subject within the compass of its inquiries.” 
THE BUILDER.—Berroy’s Dicrtonary or UniversaL Inrornmation.—‘* The work, asa whole, 
is a most useful and faithful compilation. The type is small and economical, and the 1,600 pages 


ai. 








an ency of no sm: 
much important matter not to be had in even the most ponderous of encyc 
pedias. Of course the work has defects, as every such work must and will have to the end of e. 
Py e work, nevertheless, is a labori and admirable one, and ought to be in the library of all 
= — to have a reliable work of general reference as to matters connected with Science, Art, 
an rature.” 








8. 0. BEETON’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARIES. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO, Publishers, 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Note.—By special arrangement with Mr. 8. 0. Beeton all Completed Volumes, Catalogues of which can be had gratis on applica» 
tion or sent by post, are now supplied Wholesale only by Frederick Warne 5 Co. 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


SPO” 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for | 


pose oR of FOREIGNERS in ENGLAND. In French, Ger- 
Italian, and English. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. 
Map, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. 


Map, post 8yo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS and | 


ISLE of WIGHT. Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, and 


OXFORDSHIRE. Map, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and | 


SOMERSET. Map, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON 


WALL. Map, post 8vo. 103. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM & NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. Map, post 8vo. 98. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 


8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH and SOUTH 


WALES. Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


and CORN- 


Maps, post 





HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN CATHE- 
DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations, post 8vo. 18s. 

HANDBOOK—WESTERN CATHE- 
DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations, post 8vo. 168. 


HANDBOOK—HEREFORD CATHE- 


DRAL. Illustrations, post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





DR. YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Illustrated, royal 18mo. cloth, gilt edges and side, 3s. 6d. 


1GHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, 
and IMMORTALITY; ane a Paraphrase on Part of the 
BOOK of JOB. By the Rey. EDWARD YOUNG, LL.D., some- 
time Rector of Welwyn, Herts. . ised and Collated with the 
ear] o Editions: With a LIFE by Dr. DORAN ; and Notes 
by ES “NICHOLS. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


MR. J. Z. LAURENCE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
8vo. 30 Woodcuts, price 6s. 
HE OPTICAL DEFECTS of the EYE:— 
Near Sight, onic Sent Weak Sight and Squint. By J 
LAURENCE, Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Tice: 


pital, South ~t 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


WORKS. 








DUCATIONAL 
BY W. DAVIS, B.A. 
Ready August Ist, 


The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and DICTATION 
BOOK; being a Systematic View of All the Difficult and 
nee ular a of the Language. With Copious Exercises. 


he JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and DICTATION BOOK. 

oth, 9d. 

The SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and DICTATION BOOK. 
Cloth, 9d. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Thirty-eighth Thousand. 

arts I. and II. 8d. each, cloth; bound together, ls. 4d. 

—KEYS, ls. each, cloth ; together, 28. 

EUCLID’S BLEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Books. 1s. cloth. 

London : Longmans & Co. 


First Six 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Tay lors’, City of Lon- 
= + a Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Aca- 

emy, &c. 


[ELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


a ey own French Book. 

ie Sam. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 33. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

rx aye Table of French Verbs. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


23.—Key to 


6d. 


| 


| Mr. Bourne discovered that ten 





MR. JOHN BOURNE’S WORKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


om palsies, pp. 828, the Eleventh Edition, corrected and en- 
larged, with 199 oodeuts, of which 116 are new in 
Edition, in One Volume, feap. price 98. 


CATEOHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE 
n its various applications: to which is prefixed, a New 
Bot vas ee of all Recent Improvements. By JOHN 


A paring a new edition might be much more conve- 
of his * Jatechism of the Steam- niently made in a separate dis- 
Engine,’ a work that has long course, which should be intro- 
enjoyed universal and well- ductory to the work, and which 
merited popularity amongst might purchased separately by 
students and practical of former editions, 
| than by incorporating such new 
years had produced few novelties information in the body of the 
which necessitated the erasure | work itself, whereby it would be 

| rendered inaccessible to all who 

| did not feel disposed to purchase 
tions and modifications of prac- | the entire volume. .. yith the 
tice which it became his duty | lavish profuseness which charac- 
in some form or other to lay  terizes the author’s action,when 
before his readers. In short,|he sets about illustrating a 
he found himself called upon to | handbook on engineerin, . Mr. 
withdraw little from his text,| Bourne exemplifies the Recent 
but to addmuch. Under these Improvements by no less than 
circumstances, it seemed to him | 110 carefully- executed engray- 
that the requisite additions! ings.”—Atheneum. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the 
STEAM-ENGINE an jis various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, hres, and Apacolsare. Being the Intro- 
duction to the leventh dition of the Author’s ‘ Catechism of 
the Steam- as above, published separately, pp. 254, with 
116 W oodcuts, prios 3s. 6d. 


“*Mr. Bourne’s ‘ Catechism’ is { valuable work appears, makes it 
too well known to all persons | very suitable for circulation 
interested in the subject cn call among our operative engineers ; 
for any criticism. In this! and we are sure that t masters 
eleventh issue the work has | would find the presentation of a 
received a most valuable addi- | copy here and there in their 
tion in the shape of a compre- | ee tend greatly to deve- 
| 





hensive sketch of all the Recent 





Improvements, which we can 
recommend even to vn readers 
as extremely inte’ The | 
cheap form in which this most | 


which, for want of grounding in 
principles, are apt to be stunted 
or to run waste. 
Glasgow Herald. 


BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of the STEAM- 
ENGINE ; containing ce me Rules required to be used by the 
Mechanical Engineer, with their Easy Arithmetical Solution, 
Forming a KE ¥ to the Rathor’ 's ‘ Catechism of the Steam-Engine.’ 
Feap. price 9s. 
mene An gfuaieable work, and a valuable addition to the ba 8 


BOURNE’S TREATISE on the STEAM- 
ENGINE in its various Applications: with Investigations respect- 
ing the Motive Power of Heat and the Proportions of Steam- 
Engines ; Tables of Dimensions; and Instructions for the Manu- 
facture and Management of e rary op species of Engine. Sixth Edi- 
tion, with 37 Plates. and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. price 428. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-rew. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘THE LIFE OF FATHER 
MATHEW.’ 


In crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


IATHER MATHEW, a Biography. 

JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P., Author of ‘ Rome, 
its Ruler and its Institutions.’ Popular “Edition, thoroughly 
revised and augmented. 

“Mr. Maguire has honestly | 
done his work.” Atheneum. 

“A memoir worth 
theme has at length 
duced.” Morn: 


“A book that can scarcely 
| fail to interest every friend of 
of the | hum: manity, | and especially every 
Irishman.” 

Dublin Evening Mail. 

“*As a living portraiture of 
one of the nob’ est of “egy ey 


ire for a ve interesting a ~ ah i, 
his iography wi e 
rank.” London Revi wom 


instructive volume.” 
Daily News. 
London:  Reaen, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
DR. KENNY’S LATIN CLASSICS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Boox I. price 1s. Booxs II. and III. now ready, price 1s. 
C= s COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC 
J WAR, with English Notes and Vocabulary, for the use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. By Dr. KENNY, U.R.C.P. 


On the same plan, by the same Editor, 
VIRGIL’S 4NEID, Books I. II. and III. also 
Book V. price One Shilling each Book. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








In 8vo. with Diagrams, price 2s. 6d. 


HE FLINT IMPLEMENTS from DRIFT 

NOT AUTHENTIC: a Reply to the Geological Evidences 

of the Antiquity of Man. By NICHOLAS WHITLEY, one of 
the Hon. Secs. of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 


Truro: Netherton. London: Longmans & Co. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


a ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX. 
the Rev. E. MILLER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New ok e, Oxford; Author of an Elementary Latin Grammar 
and a Sm fer Latin Grammar. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S 
DISCUSSION OF SIR W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
On Monday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 

N EXAMINATION of SIR W. HAMIL- 
TON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal PeDeoeghteel 
eS. Discussed in his Writings. By JOHN STUART MILL, 
Second Edition, revised. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster. -row. 





Twenty-fifth Edition, in 18mo. with Woodcuts, price 1, 
QUTLIN ES of the HISTORY of EN GLAND, 


for Families and Schools. 

In the same Series, Revised Editions. 
OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY, 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. 
ours ES of the HISTORY of FRANOE, 

8. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, 2s. 6d, 
OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY, 10d. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.’ 
The Third Edition, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 


BR XTRAITS CHOISIS des mga d R 
DERNES, or Advanced French Reading- Book: 
Pieces of considerable length, selected from the best Writers 
a view to sustain the Pupil’s interest in each Exercise; intended 
Princivall — =e use of Young Ladies’ Schools. By the rm 4 
y 


Also, a Revised Edition, in crown 8vo. price 3. 6d. 


CONTES FACILES, a Selection of Amusi 
Stories from Modern French Writers; intended to ive Li 
Girls an interest in reading when they are beginnin, to under- 
stand the Language, and to precede in use ‘ Extraits Choisis,’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


New Edition [1864], thoroughly revised, with the roa ee of 
ores and ExaMINATION-Parers, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d 


Also, New KEY, by Rev. J. HUNTER, price 52. 
RITHMETIC designed for the use of 
OLS: To which is ag a Chanter on DECIMAL 


SCHO! 
COINAGE. By the Right Rey. . COLENSO, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 


Also by BISHOP COLENSO, Revised Editions. 
Text-Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1s. 9d.; 
or with Answers, 28. 3d.; or in Five Parts, separately, as 


follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. 4. Examples, a Frac’ 
C.y 


2. Exam les,” Parr I. Simple 


Ari 
3. Examples, "Parr II. Com- 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s. 


Elements of Algebra, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra, Part I, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
KEY, 5 
Honrer’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra, Part II. 12mo. 6s.; Kxy, 5s. 
Elements of Algebra, 18mo. 1s. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. 
Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Euclid and Problems, 4s. 6d.; with Kry, 6s. 6d. 


The aw Problems, with Key, 3s. 6d.; without 
KEY, 

Trigonometry. Part I. 3s. 6d.; Kny, 3s. 6d. 

Trigonometry. Parr II. 2s. 6d.; Key, 5s. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. hitetous. 





RICHARD HILEY’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Now in course of publication, in 12mo. 
| gh GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION, 
APHY, ARITHMETIC, and LATIN GRAM. 
MAR, adapted for Middle-Class Education a= for Pu 


lifying for Examination. By RICHARD HILEY. 
improved Editions of the following may — 


ELEMENTARY. 
The CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR .... 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY 


JUNIOR SERIES, 

ABRIDGMENT of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Parrl.. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY wats 

MIDDLE and ADVANCED SERIES. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, and POETRY.... 3 
ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to the same 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ParrIl. 3 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, re &e. 
Parr III. 4 


Now at and 


LATIN and ARITHMETIC, 
LATIN GRAMMAR (in English) 
FIRST PROGRESSIVE LATIN EXERCISES 
The —— COMPANION, a. 
ING, & 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 
KEY to the ARITHMETICAL COMPANION 
Or bound with the ‘ Arithmetical Companion’ .. 
KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES... .......+++- 
KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Partl. .....- 
Or bound with the Composition, Parr L 
KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Parr Il. 
Or bound with the Composition, Part II. .....- 7 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
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Lately published, in 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


ERNAL |} oP laggy ogg T and ETERNAL 
DEATH: y the Rev. JAMES WILLIAM 
BARLOW, M. A Fellows A Tato of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





TWELLS’S SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY. 
Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged, price 28. 6d. 
ETRY for REPETITION : a Collection of 
200 short Pieces and Extracts, suitable to arrest the atten- 
tion and dwell in the memory of "Bali sh Poets, selected from te 
best works of the most eminent ‘oets, an 
the order in which they are to ited by H RY 
TWELLS, M.A., Head-Master of the. Godolphin Foundati tion 
School, Hammersmith. 


London: Longmans, Green, 3 and Co. Co.  Paternoster-row. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AMY 
HERBERT.’ 
The Twelfth Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Foundation of Rome, s.c. 753, to the Fall of Jeru- 
salem under Titus, a.p. 70. By the Author of ¢ Amy Herbert.’ 


Historical Works by the same Author:— 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Siege of Troy, n.c. 1184, to the Destruction of C h, 
eee Ealdion Ss: ea orinth, B.c. 146. 


HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, to the 
Council of Nicsea, a.p. 325. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSY- 
RIA, and BABYLONIA. With 2 coloured Maps, price 68. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 
I. The Twelfth Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 


A MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
including Notices of Biblical Antiquities and G phy, 
Oriental Manners and Customs, Historic Parallels and Contem- 
porary Events, the Structure and Import of the Jewish Ritual, 
and ty as of tte ony : is is a a Ww ith 
estions. e Pe t! 
tin- English Dietionasy; ¥ waianiaiitins 
“A ve valuable work.” 
ournal of Education. 
“No other Scripture History 
that we know of is so good and 
complete.’ essential service to the study of 
Papers for the Schoolmaster. | Sacred History” John Bull. 


II. The Eighth Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
being the Author’s Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


"s ames ‘book of extraordi- 
nary value. 
Witness. 


ristian 
“ The author has rendered an 





CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES, 


The Eighth Edition, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound; or Part I. 
French-English, 5s. 6d.; Part II. English-French, 5s. 6d. 


EW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. B iSou 
CONTANSEAU, French Examiner for Military and a Civil 
pointments, &c. 


Also, by Mr. CONTANSEAU, Second Edition, price 5s. 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY; being 
8 careful Abridgment of the Author’s ‘ Practical French and 
English Dictionary,’ retaining all the most useful features of the 
original work con lensed into a much smaller volume. 


Of these two works the larger | tourists, and travellers, aims at 
or Practical Dictionary, intend- | the utmost conciseness of defi- 
ed mainly for the use of schools, | nition, while it still retains for 

eontains a more full vocabulary, | general use the features of accu- 
together with many phrases and | racy, completeness, and orderly 
idioms which are necessarily arrangement to which the im- 
excluded from the plan of a | mediate and enduring success 
— volume. The Pocket Dic- | of the Practical Dictionary is 
tionary, adapted for beginners, | fairly attributable. 


London: Longmans, Green, and | Co. Paternoster-row. 





BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half page er royal 4to. 
(full size of the Maps), price 10s. 6d. c! 
BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of "MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty- fee full- 
gieared Bas. 2 eo by the Author’s Son, the Rey. T. BUT- 
BUTLER Ss JUN IOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8yo. price 4s. 6d. 
BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 


GRAPHY; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps. Royal 
vo. price 12s. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT | 


GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps. 
Price 48. 6d. 


BUTLER’S. GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 


Royal 8vo. 


CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY; enlarged to Fifty-seven | 


| A 


Maps. Royal 4to. price 228. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 


BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Price 
48. each Bet; 78. 6d. together. 


BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY; - 


entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post sy 
Price 48. cloth. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY;; an} 


NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


Now complete, in One Volume 8vo. price 21s. cloth, or price 27s. half bound in morocco by Rivikkg, 


HOMES 


WITHOUT HANDS: 


Being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.L.S. 


With about 140 ILLUSTRATIONS engraved on Wood by the Messrs. PEARSON from Original Designs made by 
F. W. KEYL and E. A. SMITH under the Author’s superintendence. 


** Mr. Wood's works are always welcome to the lovers of 
natural history. In ‘ Homes Without Hands’ we have an 
t of the habitations which are never marred by in- 
competence or improved by practice, constructed by various 
animals, classed according to their principles of construc- 
tion, and illustrated by excellent engravings, from drawings 





| 


made expressly for the work. This work will do much to 
diffuse and increase an intelligent observation of animal 
life. It is written with an evident sympathetic feeling for 
the subject in hand, and is thoroughly entertaining through- 
out.” 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF UNDERWOOD’S ARITHMETIC. 
Second Edition, in feap. price 2s. 6d., Answers, price ls. 


SHORT MANUAL of ARITHMETIC. 
By the Rev. C. W. UNDERWOOD, M.A., Vice-Principal 
of Liverpool Coll., late Scholar of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge. 


“The Author’s object in this | mar of arithmetic than a trea- 
work is not to new | tise, and should for the most 
= 0} the many be co 

Treatises on ~ ng before of num- | The wo. 
a but to b unior | thro 
students so ak ve the heory | second it has been 
of arithmetic as they may fair] y iz , some errors have 
mproved me- 


expected nt _ —Te and 

at school, $e preeen t it in thods of working the examples 

such a form ¢ that the study may | have been laid down under seve- 
me to some extent a mental A the rules.” 


t is rather a gram- nd Counties Herald. 
London: Longmans, Green, aud Co, Paternoster-row. 





THIRD THOUSAND OF MAX MULLER’S LECTURES, 
SECOND SERIES. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 308. cloth; or separa ely, First 
Series, Fourth — 128. ; Seconp SERIEs, Thousand, 
with 31 Woodcuts, 188. 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By 
MAX MULLER, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European 
Languages and Literature in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Extract from Review of Second Series. 

“ Both in the amount of information which these Lectures con- 
vey, and in the wg oe with which the mysteries of lan- 
guage are investiga’ this volume goes far beyond its ee ad 

Guardian. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF LAURIE’S GRADUATED 
ENGLISH READING BOOKS. 
Complete in 5 Books, with New Primer, price 8s. 1d. 
HE GRADUATED SERIES of READING- 
LESSON Booms. with + Bxplanstory Notes, 


lapted as 
Progressive Course 0: lasses ", En Ta Schools, 
Institutions, and Families. Edited by J. 8. L URIE. 


“Mr. Laurie’s excellent Graduated Series - Readi ‘Lesson 
Books has met with great and well-deserved suceess.”” A mM. 


Elementary Reading Book, or Primer (by 
Dr. J. D. Moret), suited to Standard I + pp. 60 
Book {. suited to Standard II. pp. 192 ... 


roe II. suited to Standards III. and IV. 
p. 254. 
BooK IIL. “suited to Standards Tv. and Vv. 


Boox TV. ‘suited to Standard VI. PP. 440 


Boox V. comprehending Readings in the 
best English Literature of the Present Day, pp. 496.. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. 
In feap. 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, price 78. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools 
= o Coleen, New E en ~_—— kg up to the Present 
By W. HUGHES, F fessor of Geography in 
Kine’s College and in Queen’ 8 Salicee, popes 
As. in § Part _I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. clot 
Part Il.— Asia, Africa, America, on Australia, 4s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, 
price 88. 6d. 





TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 


price 1s. 6d. 

BASVAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 

price 2s. 

= on the CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, 
rice 58. 

The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 9d. 


_ The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE, price 9d. 


entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post) GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINN ERS, 


8yo. price 48. clo’ 


price 9d. 


The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA-| QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 


PHY, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d 
London; Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


| 


price 9d. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW PART OF BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 688, price 18s. 


vez PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 
ITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Fioe Rev. JOHN 
WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Lord Bisho: Natal. Parr V. 
Senctua rpendioes vis, 1.0m the Teracttieh 
ctuary at Mecca; mn t rep) 
J.Jd.8. Prewns and the Bishop of Ely; LI. On the Phenician 
Origin of the Name IAO. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





FOR STUDENTS IN FEMALE TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
OWPER'S Za SK, Boox I. the Sofa, with 
in the Analysis of Sentences, 
and 3 iis of the Boot, i Edited for the Use of Colleges and Schools, 
aL ALTER M'‘LEOD, F.R.G.8., Royal Military Asylum, 
elsea. 


Also by Mr. M‘Leop, New Editions improved, 





Go.psmita’s Deserted Village and Traveller, 1s. 6d. 
each. 


Txomson’s Winter and THomson’s Spring, 2s. each. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor L. Con- 
paca French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 


ments; adopted in the Government cece, and very e- 
rally i in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdo: 


ONTANSEAU - = BW FRENCH 


First Step in French. go Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Premitres Lectures, or French Stories. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 28. 

French Grammar. Sixth Edition, 5s. 

Key to Grammar and First Step. 33s. 

Guide to French Translation. New Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Key to Guide. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Prosateurs et Pottes Frangais. Eighth Edition, 
68. 6d. 

Précis de la Littérature Frangaise. New Edit. 5s- 

Abrégé de l’Histoire de France. 5s. 6d. 

Practical French Dictionary. Ninth Edit. 10s. 6d. 

Pocket French Dictionary. Third Edition, 5s. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
In 8yo. pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AKE HABITATIONS and PREHISTORIC 
REMAINS in the tae th a ~— MARL-BEDS of 
NORTHERN and CENTR BARTULO. — 
GASTALDI, Professor of Mineralogy in Fnet College of 4. 
ing at Turin, Translated from the at — rece — 
HARCOURT CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Recent Publications, in the same Series. 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and AN- 
THROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the De Generis 
Humani Varietate Nativa, and the Dissertatio In: pagurelis of Dr. 
John Hunter. Translated and Edited by T. BENDYSHE. 

a — 8.L., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
price 1 


LECTURES a MAN ; his Place in Creation 
i By Dr. CARL VOGT, Pro- 
Dniversity of Geneva, Forei 
Paris. Edited 


F.AS.L., Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal gnaeey of Literature of G 
Foreign se iate of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris, rey weg ent of the Anthropological Society of London. 
Pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


The PLURALITY of the HUMAN RACE. 
By GEORGES POUCHET, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science. 
Translated and Batted from the Second Edition by HUGH J.C. 
BEAVAN, Esq. F.A.8.L., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Pp. es. a 78. 6d. 


On the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY in 
the GENUS HOMO. By Dr. PAUL BROCA, Seer‘taire Général 


a la Société £ Eniacpene’s 6 le Paris. Edited by C. CARTER 
BLAKE, F.G.S. F.A Pp. 134, price 5s. 


HAS. 


Pp. 420, 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION oe. ——- 
POLOGY. Edited from the First Votumr of 
e. fs L 4 
S.L., Foreign 
Pp. 400, price e 168. 


fer by J. FREDERICK EguLENG OOD, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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WIR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—~>——_ 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


| 
| 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——<@— 


The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 


Translated by Mrs. BUSHBY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 


Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author 
of ‘Lord Lynn's Wife.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ People who are fond of a story briskly told will find what they 
want in * Lady Flavia.’”—Saturday Review. 

“It would be difficult to praise too highly the skill with which 

the author describes L ‘lavia’ i 

wer to fascinate all who come within her influence. The idea 

8 of a girl of superhuman courage, spirit, audacity, and inflex- 

ibility of will, supremely beautiful, but entirely without moral 


sense, and conscienceless. It isa remarkable story.” _ 
Morning Post. 


I, TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 
If. LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 


the Saturday Review.—“‘ A few months since the novel- 
reading public were gratified by the appearance of a work by the 
daughter of the late Captain Marryat (* Love’s Conflict’), a work 
which, strange to say, justified the hazardous use of the great 
nautical novelist’s name on the title-page. In her new novel, ‘Too 


3 vols. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lady Flavia’s charming versatility—her | 


rom his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the 

OSEPH MAYER, Esq. F.S.A.. FRANCIS 
Esq., C. DARWIN, Esq. M.A. F.R.S., Miss 
WEDGWOOD, and other Original Sources. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 


By Exiza METEYARD. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Vol. I. 8vo. is now ready, with Portrait and upwards of 100 
Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. The work will be com- 
pleted in one more volume. 

“This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of 
which I referred at Burslem.”—Fztract from a Letter to the Author 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. . 4 

“The aj we of such a work as Miss Meteyard’s ‘Life of 
Wedgwood’ is an event of importance in the sister spheres 


posta of JOS 
VEDGWOOD, 


| of literature and art. The interest of the book grows with every 


Miss MARRYAT’S NEW NOVELS. | 


for Him,’ there is altogether so much merit, that we are | 


further than ever from the belief that ‘ genius is not hereditary.’” 


; , 
LATIMER’S LUCK. By the Author 
of ‘ Woman against the World.’ 3 vols. 
“Recalls some of the most exquisite delineations of Miss 
usten ; but the author of ‘ Latimer’s Luck’ is no mere imitator 
of that delightful writer... Both by instinctand training he has 
also literary affinity with Mr. Dickens, whose tendency to ecari- 
cature and Sede mannerism are produced in these volumes 
with tolerable fidelity.”—Saturday Review. 


CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. Crown 8vo. Two Illustrations, 68. 
Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 


The ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES of 


‘THE BENTLEY TALES,’ containing Tales by the Authors 

of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘Rattlin the Reefer,’ &c. To b 

completed in Six Monthly Volumes, 200 pp. each. in boards. 
(On Monday. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 
“AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
ROMANCE of LONDON: Strange 


Stories, Scenes and Remarkable Persons of the Great Town. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘A Century of Anec- 
dote,’&c. In3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“These volumes are most fascinating. Once opened the reader 
finds it very difficult to close them. e is drawn on from one 
strange narrative to another, until he is forced to the conclusion 
—— aye writer has furnished a very powerful rival, 

n the way of absorbing interest, to the latest fictions of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon.”—London Review. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By Dr. SCHLUTER. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
ROBERT TUBBS. Carefully revised and corrected by the 
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LITERATURE 
Lake Habitations and Pre-historic Remains in 
the Turbaries and Marl-Beds of Northern 
and Central Italy. By Bartolomeo Gastaldi. 

Translated from the Italian and edited by 

Charles Harcourt Chambers. (Longman &Co.) 
Tue great scientific inquiry of our day—the 

igin and habitudes of pre-historic man—is, 
happily, receiving frequent illustration from the 
researches of an ever-increasing body of stu- 
dents. It would be worth while to sum up the 
amount of research into the Swiss lacustrine 
habitations, as the result of a few recent years 
and a few zealous observers. Equally note- 
worthy, though not equally productive, is the 
commencement of similar researches in North- 
ern and Central Italy. Hitherto, science and 
historic interest alone have drawn tourists 
thitherward. But now, an additional charm is 
added to these localities. In the fertile country 
which extends from the left bank of the Po to 
the foot of the Alps lie those picturesque lakes 
which travellers from all quarters visit and 
extol. All these aqueous aggregates are found 
to be, in fact, morainic lakes; that is, such as 
are contained in amphitheatres surrounded by 
ancient moraines. Some are very small; others 
cover a considerable space. Many form groups, 
such as the lakes near Ivrea, Arona and Como, 
which, when carefully regarded, lead to the 
supposition that the number of little lakes, 
and extensions of those still existing, were, in 
early ages, much greater than at present, and 
that the small lakes have disappeared; whilst 
those tracts of basin over which the still exten- 
sive lakes once flowed, have, in general, become 
turbaries, or remnants of great lakes. 

In the turbaries scattered over Lombardy 
and Piedmont several objects of ancient in- 
dustry have been discovered, which are ascribed 
to the age of bronze, according to the now 
established divisions by primeval antiquaries. 
In the turbary of Mercurago, half-an-hour’s 
walk from Arona, some of the most important 
discoveries have been made. Besides arms and 
implements in stone and bronze, and in addi- 
tion to utensils, tools and vases in stone, wood, 
and terra-cotta, Prof. Moro discovered a pile- 
system in position, under such conditions as 
lead to the inference that, before the turf was 
formed, lacustrine dwellings existed in the little 
lake of Mereurago, of the same kind as those 
of which remains are found in nearly all the 
Swiss lakes. Details and descriptions of the 
various articles found at Mercurago may be 
seen in the pages of the volume now under 
notice. Two of these are curious little wheels. 

In the lake of Varese traces of the existence 
of six ancient settlements, or pile-dwellings, 
have been noted, to which fanciful names have 
been given. In the lake of Garda five pile- 
systems were discovered, and these were brought 
to notice in 1863 and 1864. Not only have 
Piedmont and Lombardy, but Venetia also has 
been explored for similar antiquities, and those 
found in its turbaries and caverns are of much 
importance. From the former came piles, arrow- 
heads and knives of flint, axes and hammers 
of stone, and large and small pottery-ware, 
together with a great trunk of oak, hollowed 
out and cut into the form of a canoe, one 
extremity of which terminates in a point. Cer- 
tain caverns also yielded worked flints, bones 
of the great bear, and products like those found 
in the grotto of Aurignac, in France. 

If we pass from regions of the north-east to 
those situated in a more southerly direction, 
we find that the study of high antiquity has 


made many proselytes; and a memoir commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Naples in 1863 
describes numerous instruments and arms of 
stone, axes, knives, arrow-heads, &c., all dis- 
covered in Southern Italy. 

Passing over a long zone of unexplored or 
sterile country, we come to the western Riviera. 
In a cavern at Finale Marina, visited in 1864, 
human bones were discovered, and marine 
shells, manufactured bones of ruminants, and 
fragments of pottery. Between this place and 
Nice there is a series of caverns, in which bones, 
cinders, charcoal and worked silex were found ; 
while in certain wells, a series of axes, spindle- 
whirls, and bones cut into piercers, have been 
exhumed. Adverting to another district, it is 
known that the environs of Parma, as well as 
those of Reggio, and some parts of the Modenese 
territory, possess an inexhaustible mine of such 
wealth ; while those parts are the best explored, 
best studied, and best described. 

Under the deposits known as “marnieras,” 
that is, marl-beds or marl-earths, several pile- 
systems were observed and described in 1863 
and 1864. Amongst these pile-systems, some 
are disposed in the form of a raft; while, in 
March last, one was discovered at Fontanellato, 
which was made of faggots, and retained in 
position by a considerable number of piles. 

The marl-beds of Parma, Reggio and Modena 
are singular and somewhat doubtful deposits, 
which are fully described and discussed in the 
book before us. In them are found earthen- 
ware utensils, coins of the Roman epoch, and 
curiously, also, human bones, and those of the 
horse, the ox, the stag, the pig,—all being often 
mixed with ashes, charcoal, and carbonized 
cereals. In 1856 forty human skeletons were 
brought to light, in making railway cuttings 
about a mile from Modena, They were buried 
in the bare earth about three métres below the 
surface, and were disposed in two parallel 
rows, all with their heads turned towards the 
south, arms of bronze and stone being at their 
sides. In the lake-habitations of Castione, two 
human skeletons were discovered in past years 
lying on their backs, Unhappily, the bones 
were dispersed, but a right radius has been 
preserved. From various other marl-beds, also, 
we have human bones; excavated, however, 
from the superficial or upper strata, and mixed 
with objects of Roman industry of a more 
recent epoch. 

Without entering into details of the various 
animal remains extracted from the marl- 
beds, we may briefly reply to the natural 
questions—by what kind of agents were the 
organic and pre-Roman remains (omitting all 
notice of the post-Roman) accumulated ?—for 
what object, by what people, and in what 
epoch? We cannot agree with the opinion 
that these deposits were simply funereal. The 
marl-beds were, for several reasons, not ceme- 
teries, for with the human bones occurred great 
quantities of bones of animals, broken to pieces, 
but not burnt, and shards of vases of all kinds 
in incredible abundance. They could not 
be mere sepulchres and remains of cemeteries, 
of pyres, and of convivial meeting-places, re- 
arranged (as one supposes) by the action of 
water. Against the latter supposition might 
be brought the visible layers of beds, and 
the alternations of ashes with carbon and 
deposits of earth. These deposits wear all the 
appearance of being in the place where they 
were formed ina long succession of centuries by 
the work of man, followed by physical agencies. 
It appears probable that to their first aggrega- 
tion the banquetings of the ancient people con- 
siderably contributed. But in the scoria, mill- 





stones, heaps of grain, palisades, and potsherds, 











which have been so frequently found together 
with arms and utensils of all kinds, there are 
manifest tokens of settlement and duration. 
These people were, according to the place 
and time, fishermen, hunters, shepherds, 
and even agriculturists, in which latter 
capacity they must have been settled in 
the land they partly cultivated. Accordingly, 
amongst the remains of the marl-beds we find 
not only the pile-dwelling and dry wall, but 
also the hooks, indicating fishermen ; the horns 
of stags, tusks and teeth of bears, which the 
hunter pursued ; and the bones of domestic 
animals, which distinguish the shepherd. 
Finally, also, there are the scythes and maga- 
zines of cereals, denoting agriculturists. 

So much, in brief, for position and origin of 
the contents of marl-beds. And now whence 
came the nation which left these relics, and at 
what age did it people this country? There 
is strong evidence that the inhabitants of the 
palisade dwellings of Switzerland and of those 
of Italy were of a single stock, and we are not 
able, safely, to affirm much more. 

If we endeavour to arrive at the epoch of the 
irruption of the people of the mar!-beds from 
an examination of the races of their domestic 
animals, whose remains considerably preponde- 
rate over those of the savage mammalia, we 
infer that such advent must have fallen in the 
epoch of bronze, in the midst of the multipli- 
cation of the domestic animals, and in the 
beginning of the new era. Judging from the 
lake habitations of Switzerland, and _pre- 
suming that the people of the same stock 
did not merely invade Italy, but dwelt there 
long enough to accumulate the marl-earths, we 
can conjecture the limits of their existence as 
inhabitants of the Italian valleys to be within 
the age of metal and our own era. From the 
most modern limit, the people of the marl-beds 
were either destroyed or subjugated by the 
Romans, or were amalgamated with them, and 
while changing their customs, changed also the 
construction of their houses, either abandoning 
the pile-dwellings, or converting them into 
strong houses. 

There are some historical grounds for the 
presumption that this people were contempo- 
raneous with the Galli mentioned by Livy as 
having made an irruption upon Italy in the 
reign of Tarquinius Priscus, about six centuries 
before Christ. These came at four several 
epochs, and in four different bands, the last 
but one of which comprehended the Galli Bott. 
Confiding in Micali’s notice of these people, we 
find that the country now covered by the marl- 
earths is precisely that occupied by the Galli 
Boii. At first ignorant of agriculture, they were 
dispersed through the vast forests and marshes, 
in the wretched condition of a hunting and 
pastoral people. Much later they learned from 
Italians to cultivate the earth, to divide it, 
and to possess separately houses and fields. 
Probably, also, they understood the advantages 
of uniting the scattered population in durable 
abodes. If they first arrived about 600 years 
before the Christian era, they were probably dis- 
comfited in 183 B.c., though they remained in 
fact for a long period in the inhospitable parts 
of the country, and in those shunned by the 
civilized and agricultural people, such as their 
persecutors the Romans then were by com- 
parison. 

We are naturally prompted from the first to 
attempt to synchronize the above described re- 
mains of man and his works in Italy with thoseof 
Switzerland and France ; but, perhaps, the at- 
tempt is at present rather premature. The facts 
of the discovery, however, remain undoubted, 
whatever opinion may be entertained upon 
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attempted synchronisms. Without entering 
minutely into chronological epochism, we may 
glance generally over the whole subject, and 
affirm that, in all probability, the most ancient 
traces of man in Italy are those of the caverns, 
but what era in antiquity these indicate is quite 
uncertain. There is no proof that the strata in 
which such early traces, remains, or relics of man 
are found, are eitheranterior to, contemporaneous 


with, or posterior to the grand extensions of the | 
Some discoveries of animal | 


Alpine glaciers. 
remains, as molars of the Elephas primigenius, 
and skulls of the Urus and Cervus megaceros, 
seem to point to a pre-glacial period, but it re- 
mains for the future to show whether human 
remains will yet be found together with those 
of such animals in Italy. 

Those stations which, like Mercurago, lie 
upon moraines, are of course less ancient, 
though there are different stages of antiquity 
amongst them. The remains found at Mer- 
curago are premised to belong to the first 
times of the age of bronze, and others have 


various distinct intervals of age. It is probable | 
that the tendency of discovery will be to| 
lengthen and subdivide the sub-periods of | 


any one age, to which effect it is observed, “ If 
it is ever put beyond doubt that man existed 
before the extension of the glaciers, we shall be 
forced to admit that the age of stone alone lasted 
thousands—rather tens of thousands—of years, 
since the glaciers must have needed no less time 
to descend to the plain, and construct those gi- 
gantic moraines which, to the mouths of valleys, 
are met with over the whole perimeter of the 
Alps, and on the backs of which we now find the 
stations of the beginning of the age of bronze.” 


As already remarked, the people of the mar!- | 


beds may be ascribed to the age of bronze ; and 
this epoch may have extended over thousands of 





which spends itself upon Williams, Wilson, 
and Colenso, does not see—odiwm theo- 
logicum has no eyes—that these inquirers 
are but the advanced guard of a force of inves- 
tigation which is to occupy all the old citadels, 
and ransack all the old depositories. Be the 
right or the wrong where it may, the time is 
come when thinking men feel that unreasoning 
adherence to old interpretations has seriously 
endangered, not Christianity, but some of the 
institutions intended for its maintenance and 
diffusion. The boldness of the leaders named 
above has given confidence to those who pro- 
bably would not have ventured to face the first 
charge of embattled orthodoxy. That Dr. Ryder 
deserves this title of heretic we shall clearly 
make out. 

Heretic! What does the word mean? 
The atpeore is simply a choice or taking; 
it is private judgment. The apostles of course 
condemn, as they had a right to do, those 
who set up private judgment against their 
, teaching: the churches, with quiet assumption 
of having the rights of the apostles, apply the 
word to all who oppose their teaching. But the 
| assertion of private judgment, that is, heresy, 
| against a church or a system of articles, is as 
| different from heresy against an apostle as a 
bishop of St. Peter’s or St. Paul's is from 
St. Peter or St. Paul. 

That Dr. Ryder is a heretic against the 
United Church of England and Ireland may be 
| made clear by one quotation from his work 

and one from the Articles. The “theory” of 
| acceptance which he advocates is not the Uni- 
| versalist theory, that all men shall finally be 
accepted, nor the Calvinistic theory, that none 
but a selected few shall be accepted, but the 
| following :-— 

“That the Christian covenant was made 





years and gradually merged into the age ofiron. | between God and the entire human family, 
When we arrive at alluvial marl-beds we find | but that its benefits shall finally apply, without 
remains of preceding epochs mixed together, | respect of persons, to those alone who have acted 
and there definite pre-historic archzology | here according to the light given them by God, 
loses its function. As to the turbaries of the | who have earnestly availed themselves of such 


lakes which drain both sides of the Alps, it is | Spiritual advantages as His Providence had placed 





most likely that the traces of humanity which 
have been discovered in them belong to the 
same race as that which subsequently tenanted 
the marl-beds. 

Since we may be upon the mere threshold of 
Italian pre-historic research, it would be unwise 
to propose further conjecture upon chronological 
points. The principal present use of these 
researches is to demonstrate that the arche- 
ology of pre-historic man does not depend, 
as some have erroneously stated, upon the 
discovery of a few worked flints in France 
or elsewhere. In truth, organic remains of 
animals are being frequently brought to light 
over extended areas and in unexpected locali- 
ties: and this as the result of mere individual 
and accidental labours. Should adequate funds 
be devoted to this object, it cannot be doubted 
that a series of systematic explorations would 
be successfully conducted on Italian as well as 
other soil. What has already been accomplished 
is the scanty first fruits of an abundant harvest. 
We may fairly infer, too, that human remains 
will be more frequently exhumed, and that, 
in the course of years, under favouring cir- 
cumstances, such unquestionable evidences of a 
remote antiquity of man will be accumulated 
as will establish it upon a firm and lasting 
foundation. 





The Scriptural Doctrine of Acceptance with 
God, considered with Reference to the Neolo- 
gian Hermeneutics. By A. G. Ryder, D.D. 


(Dublin, Hodges, Smith & Co.) 


appearance of 
The 


WE have to announce the 


another ecclesiastical heretic ! fury 


| within their reach.”’ 
| Now what says the Article ?— 

‘“ They also are to be had accursed that presume 
to say that every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law, and the light 

| of nature.” 
| Those who agree with Dr. Ryder, in so 
doing differ from the Church of England and 
| Ireland. 
| For our own part, we feel no great 
| interest in Dr. Ryder’s work except on one 
point. It is another of those evidences which 
are swarming about us that the fountains 
of the great deep are broken up, and that the 
ark is afloat. There will be such a drowning 
of dogma as was not seen even at the time of 
Luther: the waters will subside, the mountain 
top will be gained, and the olive branch will 
be the symbol of a new order of things. We 
speak of Britain, the first country in which 
thought seems destined to conquer its freedom 
by the help of the civil power. By freedom of 
thought we mean liberty to the individual to 
be a slave if it please him, but not to make a 
slave of any one else. And it will one day be 
matter of no small triumph that the victory 
was first gained in the State Church of England. 
The orthodox dissenting sects, at this very 
moment, keep their clergy to a standard of 
doctrine with a tightness which is a thing of 
the past in the Establishment. The Church 
of Scotland begins to show symptoms of dis- 
approbation at the laxity of its English sister. 
What a strange state of things it will be, but 
how honourable to England, if it should at last 











be settled that every one who wants to be a slave, 
or to have a slave, must either go to Rome or to 
oneof the non-conformist bodies! The appeal to 
the State is the foundation of all this good: ang 
a very odd kind of appeal it is; one of our Eng. 
lish ways of contriving to gain an object in 
defiance of logical rule by something which wil] 
do well enough. It is idle to say that the Privy 
Council does not make doctrine, but only inter- 
rets. In like manner the judges do not legi 

ate, but only declare. And yet we know that 
judge-made law is a phrase which carries truth 
in its words. It has often been the business 
of these functionaries to let in as much 
light as the age would bear, and to say that 
the new window has always existed. Thus 
the age was once told that torture was 
against the law of England; and later, that 
slave who landed here became a free man. In 
like manner, the Privy Council, and even the 
lower ecclesiastical judges, find out from time 
to time that the subscription always has been 
of a latitude which every one who reads history 
knows it never has been until the modem 
decision legalized a state of things which had 
gradually come about. The decision in the 
Gorham case is a very decided instance. The 
Articles and Liturgy both lay down that 
regeneration is an immediate consequence of 
baptism, as plainly as any words can contrive: 
but a clear difference of opinion was made out 
to exist in high quarters, and the gate was 
thrown open. Not a scrap of a phrase in any 
formulary favoured the new permission; nor 
could have done so except by a misprint. Such 
a misprint did exist; and as we do not think 
it has been noticed, we will mention it here. 

Bishop Sparrow’s collection of articles, canons, 
&c. was for a long time a work of high autho- 
rity, and is still quoted. In the third and 
fourth editions (1675 and 1684) there is an in- 
sertion in the 15th article of the following kind. 
The words baptizati et in Christo regenerati, 
properly translated “baptized and born again,” 
and implying concomitancy, stand in the two 
editions as “baptized and if born again,” im- 

lying that other condition than baptism exists. 

e should certainly have thought that some 
Puritan compositor or corrector had furtively 
altered the reading, if we had not collected 
from the context a more probable explanation 
of the matter. Just under the word “and” of 
our quotation come the words “and if,” as part 
of the next sentence. Any little disarrangement 
of a line or two of the type, such as sometimes 
occurs just before going to press, might easily 
have led to reduplication of a small word, a 
thing which has several times occurred within 
our knowledge, from the same cause. 

To come back to our subject. Things quite 
clearly laid down are relaxed by law: and 
things are so completely abrogated by opinion 
that no one has ever moved the law either for 
or against them. We should like to see any 
bishop proceeding against a clergyman who 
should print that so far from it being Chris- 
tianity to pronounce eternal perdition against 
all who do not believe certain matter about 
substances and natures, it is altogether against 
the letter and spirit of the New Testament to 
make salvation rest on any such grounds. Dr. 
Ryder has implied as much and more : and has 
distinctly said that for which the Article holds 
him “accursed.” But he will not be meddled 
with, we think. ; 

The crowning absurdity is, that while certain 
departures from clear verbal meaning are con- 
ventionally exempt from molestation, the fer- 
vour of orthodoxy selects points of attack on 
which there is no show of cause. All the matter 
on which Dr. Colenso differs from his brethren 
is not touched in the Articles at all, nor in the 
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liturgy either. There is not a word about 
the inspiration of the books of either Testa- 
ment, or about their containing all kinds of 
truth: all that is laid down is that among the 
contents will be found all that is necessary to 
salvation. When our readers chance to find, in 
or out of Convocation, aspirations after a court 
which shall decide according to the “common 
law of the Church,” let them remember what 
is meant. Episcopal men and their followers, 
foiledin fixing upon their intended victims oppo- 
sition to the doctrines which all have subscribed, 
want to have an indefinite power of pronun- 
ciation pro re nata. These’spiritual Jack Cades 
would have the law of the Church proceed out 
of their own mouths. It is a foolish imagination : 
it is not in English heart to deliver tens of 
thousands of freemen over to such a court as this. 
Their parallel tothe “common law” is no parallel 
atall. There has always been an appeal from the 
Judge to the House of Lords, to an assembly 
of persons who are not lawyers. And though, by 
dictate of common sense, the lay peers resign 
their function in ordinary cases, the resignation 
is only durante bene placito; and the law lords 
take care that the bene placitum shall be durans, 
by always alleging clear grounds and almost 
always satisfying the large body who under- 
stand the law. The great lay majority says, in 
effect, what Dennis Brulgruddery said to Dan 
—* Pacify me with a good reason, and you will 
find me a dutiful master.” If the lawyers were 
to shock truth, justice, and common sense, the 
lay element would become once more a com- 

nent. Our readers will remember that on the 

’Connell appeal, an Irish peer of strong opin- 
ions about repeal, but not a lawyer, endeavoured 
to vote. The sharp reproofs of Brougham, 
Campbell, and others drove him away, but no 
one of the law lords questioned his right. What 
would our bishops say to such a Court as this ? 
Let there be a very large majority of laymen 
belonging to the Establishment, but not selected 
for their opinions: and let the laymen act or 
not, as they like. 

We have been led away from our author 
and his especial heresy. Our excuse is that, 
though there is no fear, one reason why there 
is no fear is that very disposition on the part 
of literary and political critics which has drawn 
us into the above remarks. There is a party 
which labours earnestly to re-establish eccle- 
siastical authority. From the high prelate who 
calls for common law, to the little curate who 
discovers that his duty to God binds him to 
resist the civil power on a claim which none 
but a priest can make, there is a graduated 
scale of attempts to fasten the clergy in the 
bonds of their Church and to free them from 
the power of the law. What little danger there 
may be lies in the personal worthiness of many 
of the assailants, and in the disposition ofa few 
zealots to allow the more foolish among them 
to make martyrs of themselves. 

But do we object to bind the clergy in the 
bonds of their own Church ? What other bonds 
could we have? We will explain. If the high 
clergy insisted upon a very plain and literal 
adherence to all the matters subscribed, and 
this in all subscribers, we should have nothing 
to say. We desire it to be the rule that every 
person should in this sense be fully bound, that 
is, until such binding is found to be imprac- 
ticable, and then the subscription should be 
altered. So much for subscription absolutely : 
and we condemn every person who knowingly 
teaches against the doctrine he has subscribed ; 
and still more do we condemn those who evade 
their subscriptions by equivocations, and dodges, 
and “senses.” But in dealing with the ortho- 
dox, and in criticizing their way of proceeding 
with heretics, it is not the question whether 





a person should or should not hold to his sub- 
scription. The question is whether those who 
notoriously evade their subscriptions by impli- 
cations of one kind should be allowed, not 
merely to refuse a like power of implication to 
the heretics, but to make the subscription of 
those heretics more stringent by help of other 
implications of their own making. For example, 
if anything be clear in the subscriptions, it is 
that the Athanasian Creed is subscribed, and 
that any one who does not believe it “whole 
and undefiled”—all there is and unaltered— 
shall “without doubt perish everlastingly.” It is 
matter of the most common notoriety that no 
clergyman does profess to believe that all the 
members of the Greek Church, who refuse one 
of the Athanasian doctrines, will be punished 
to all eternity. With the most unblushing faces, 
most of the clergy condemn the Athanasian 
curse. But not only do they refuse a like 
licence to Dr. Colenso, but they vituperate him 
because he will not take their side of a mere 
equivocation. The Church has “authority in 
controversies of faith,” but so that it may not 
decree anything against Scripture, nor enforce 
belief of aught “besides the same” as necessary 
to salvation. Who decides? The Roman Church 
says that itself is the interpreter: the English 
Church says nothing. It is one of those cases 
in which silence is equivocation: that silence 
means, and the high orthodox have always pro- 
ceeded as if it meant,—We must not say the 
Church is the interpreter, for we have to admit 
that churches have erred, and enforcement of 
interpretation on the part of a fallible insti- 
tution is too absurd : but we will leave it vague, 
and do all we can to be held the true inter- 
preters. As to matters on which the Arti- 
cles are peremptory, the assent given in sub- 
scription, be it submission to authority or 
mental conviction, needs no remark here. But 
on matters which are not laid down, it is noto- 
rious that the “public opinion” of the clergy 
demands that it, the said “public opinion,” 
shall be held an interpreter. This is the true 
turning-point of the present controversy. The 
public opinion of the educated world declares 
that it will not accept the public opinion of 
the clergy as a rule of penal jurisdiction in 
matters ecclesiastical. Here is a touchstone. 
Bishop Colenso has an opinion: Dr. Ryder has 
an opinion. Colenso is reviled by those who 
cannot lay their finger on a single article which 
he has impugned: Dr. Ryder will not be 
troubled though it is clear that he is absolutely 
and personally denounced. We deny the 
right of any brother clergyman to cast a stone 
at either; for we do not believe that there 
is one who is himself without sin. 





Gustavus Adolphus. Social Aspects of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Two Lectures. By 
Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of 
Dublin. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue Archbishop of Dublin, a learned and 

popular lecturer on many topics, has chosen in 

the Thirty Years’ War—the most tragic inci- 
dent of German history—a subject of the 
deepest pathos. The first lecture has a central 
figure, a true hero, both in character and in 
action, and the literary presentation is, of its 
rapid and limited kind, almost perfect. ‘Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’ is, of course, a mere sketch ; 

a crayon-drawing, bold in outline, high in light 

and strong in shadow; but still a mere sketch 

in black and white, without the advantage of 

a full background and of various colour; for 

how could a mixed character, a brilliant cam- 

aign, and a mighty historical arena, full of 
ife, emotion, and vicissitude, be depicted 
thoroughly in a single hour? ‘Social Aspects’ 





helps to supply the deficiencies of the first lec- 
ture, and if Archbishop Trench were treating 
the subject seriously, and on a sufficient scale 
for Art, these aspects of the war would be 
eoygera first. For reasons not explained, 
ut which the reader will be likely enough 
to guess, the second lecture was not delivered 
in public. Many persons, we fancy, will be 
lad to read it, who would not have cared to 
ear it spoken by a church dignitary before a 
mixed audience of men and women. War is 
the devil's business; and no delicacy of treat- 
ment can prevent some part of its horrid 
nature from being suggested to the mind. 

The Thirty Years’ War is a topic which, like 
the French Revolution, can hardly ever fail to 
be familiar to men who know anything at 
all. It is the theme of an endless series of 
ballads, poems, memoirs, and disquisitions. 
The greatest German writers have written its 
history. The sweetest German poets have sung 
it. To German antiquaries it has all the fasci- 
nation which our Civil War has to ourselves. 
The songs, religious and partisan, the personal 
experiences, the diplomatic pieces, which 
sprang out of it,would fill a library-shelf. From 
this rich mine of materials, Archbishop Trench 
has selected, with his usual skill, a few telling 
points, so as to present the Social Aspects of 
that war in an easy and effective way to a 
—- audience. 

e can illustrate the Archbishop’s purpose— 
also his method—by a single extract :— 

“ All armies draw after them a train of camp 
followers. They are a plague which in the very 
nature ofthingsisinevitable. But never perhaps did 
thisevil risetoso enormous a heightasnow. Toward 
the close of this War an Imperial army of forty thou- 
sand men was found to beattended by the ugly accom- 
paniment of a hundred and forty thousand of these. 
The conflict had in fact by this time lasted so long 
that the soldiery had b as a distinct nation, 
camping in the midst of another; and the march 
of an army like that of some wild nomade horde, 
moving with wives and children through the land. 
And not with these only. There were others too in 
its train, as may easily be supposed: troops of un- 
chaste women—readers of Walter Scott will re- 
member Dugald Dalgetty’s inopportune attempt to 
explain to the Lady of Ardenvohr the arrange- 
ments for preserving some sort of order among these 
—gangs of gipsies, hordes of Jewish sutlers, watch- 
ing to make their gain by purchasing his booty from 
the soldier, with all of wickedest and worst which 
the War had bred, or drawn by a too sure attrac- 
tion to itself. Marauders too there were, ‘soldiers 
of Count Merode,’ or ‘Merode’s brothers,’ as the 
plundering skulkers from the ranks were now 
called. The foot soldier who had thrown away his 
musquet, the cavalry soldier who had sold or lost 
his horse, with many more who loved the licence 
but shrank from the toil and danger of war—these, 
not so much seeking to gather up what the armies 
had left, for that would have been little, but to be 
the first where spoil was to be gotten or havoc 
made, were the evil harbingers of a worse evil 
behind. It is a thought to make one shudder, the 
passage of one of these armies with its foul retinue 
through some fair and smiling and well-ordered 
region—what it found and what it must have left 
it, and what its doings there had been. Bear in 
mind that there was seldom in these armies any 
attempt whatever at a regular commissariat; 
rations were never issued except to the actual 
soldiers, and most irregularly to them ; and then it 
will be possible remotely to conceive what a welter- 
ing mass of misery endured and misery inflicted 
must have ever floated round such a camp as 
it moved. * * No wonder that in many a village 
or unwalled town, on the church-tower or on some 
other spot commanding a wide view of the country 
round, a watch would be kept night and day, ready 
to give earliest notice of the appearance of any 
hostile bands; and when I say hostile bands, you 
must remember that for the most part all bands 
were hostile, the soldiery recognizing no distinction 
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between friend or foe, but with impartial cruelty 
robbing and torturing all alike, without any ac- 
count taken of the Confession to which they 
belonged. The signal of their approach given, the 
entire population would take flight; whatever they 
could carry away, carrying this with them; and 
then in the depths of the forests, in inaccessible 
morasses, in deserted quarries, in any spot where 
they could hope for a refuge and concealment, 
would wait, often for weeks, or even for months 
together, till the tyranny was overpast. We may 
faintly picture to ourselves all which under these 
conditions must have been suffered, from the incle- 
mency of a German winter, from the want of all 
things; the old men, the delicate women, the tender 
babes who must have perished in these wild hiding- 
laces, the memory of which is still traditionally 
ded down, and some of them in various parts of 
Germany shown even to the present day. When 
the danger was for the moment over, and they 
ventured to return, it would be oftenest to black 
and smoking ruins; always to houses stript of 
everything which could be carried away ; and what 
could not be carried away trodden under foot and 
so far as possible destroyed; for it was a rule to 
leave nothing to an after-comer, who might be an 
enemy. In vain had the most artful places of con- 
cealment been devised for the hiding of some pre- 
cious objects, if any such still remained to hide; 
though when weread, asin Lord Arundel’s ‘ Travels,’ 
of villages which had been plundered eight and 
twenty times, and some twice in one day, there 
must soon have been very little to conceal. The 
skill of the finders was more than a match for that 
of the hiders. Water was poured everywhere on 
the ground; wherever it sunk rapidly into the 
earth, there something had recently been buried. 
Every wall was tapped with the butt-end of the 
musquet, that any hollow sound might betray the 
cunningly contrived recess, with the little hoard 
which had there been lodged. The church vaults 
had been burst open, the coffins broken in pieces, 
for in such loathsome receptacles, among the very 
bones of the dead, it was sometimes sought to 
conceal a little remnant of food. All had been dis- 
covered, and all swept away. This War has left a 
very characteristic deposit in our language in the 
word ‘plunder,’ which first appeared in English 
about the year 1642-3, having been brought 
hither from Germany by some of the many Scotch 
and English, who had served therein; for so Fuller 
assures us. ‘Cotemporary,’ he says ‘with malig- 
nant was the word plunder, which some make of 
Latin original, from planum dare, to level, plane 
all to nothing. Others make it of Dutch [tbat is of 
German] extraction, as if it were to plume or pluck 
the feathers of a bird to the bare skin. Sure I am 
we first heard thereof in the Swedish wars, and if 
the name and thing be sent back from whence it 
came few English eyes would weep thereat.’ Take, 
let me say by the way, Fuller’s information, but 
leave his etymology. Heylin confirms this account, 
giving the word exactly the same date, though 
without tracing it to Germany. ‘Plunder,’ he 
writes, ‘both name and thing, was unknown in 
England till the beginning of the war.’ Whether 
the thing had been so unknown in other previous 
wars which in ‘ our rough island story’ are recorded, 
I should take leave very much to doubt; but 
doubtless the name was new. When these things 
were being done, you may easily imagine the 
savage class hatred which ere long grew up 
between the soldiers and the boors. It was one of 
the most dreadful features of the war, and added 
unspeakably to its horrors. For the boor the 
soldier was a natural enemy, and for the soldier the 
boor. It needed but a few mutual provocations for 
each to seek to inflict upon the other the deadliest 
injuries in his power. And though in this rivalry of 
hate it would inevitably happen that the peasantry 
suffered far the most, yet not so but that they 
sometimes tasted the sweetness of revenge. Lurk- 
ing in the woods, they hung on the skirts of armies, 
above all of armies defeated and retreating, watch- 
ing for stragglers, for marauders, for sick and 
wounded who dropt behind, putting such as fell 
into their hands to death with every device of 
cruelty and insult which rude men, maddened by 
wrong, could imagine ; again drawing on themselves 





or on others of their own class retaliations of cruelty 
which sought to transcend theirs. An English 
officer who fought at Liitzen no doubt exaggerates, 
when he states that twice as many of Wallenstein’s 
army perished in the retreat to Bohemia by the 
hands of the boors as in the battle itself; but that 
such a report could be current attests how active 
their enmity was, and how deadly, when oppor- 
tunity arrived, it might prove. What manner of 
retort the soldiers of Wallenstein made upon this 
occasion on the boors may be read in the Swedish 
Intelligencer. A wonderful account of one of these 
hideous circles of outrage and wrong (it would not 
bear to be quoted) may be found in ‘ Simplicissimus,’ 
the German ‘Gil Blas,’ a book which yields a 
picture of the strange, wild, utterly dislocated and 
demoralized life of the time, such as a hundred 
volumes of history would fail to afford.” 

Archbishop Trench has not exaggerated the 
atrocities committed during the war. Menzel, 
the historian of Germany, describes the effects 
of the Thirty Years’ War in a passage made 
vividly eloquent by facts. Ferdinand of Austria, 
he says, “on his accession to the throne, found 
Austria Lutheran, thickly populated, and pros- 
perous; he left her Catholic, depopulated, and 
impoverished. He found in Bohemia three 
million Hussites dwelling in flourishing cities 
and villages; he left merely seven hundred 
and eighty thousand Catholic beggars. Silesia, 
happy and blooming, was laid desolate; most 
of her little cities and villages had been burnt 
to the ground, her inhabitants put to the sword. 
Saxony, the Mere, and Pomerania had shared 
the same melancholy fate. Mecklenburg and 
the whole of Lower Saxony had been ruined 
by battles, sieges, and invasions. Hesse lay 
utterly waste. In the Pfalz, the living fed upon 
the dead, mothers on their babes, brethren on 
each other. In the Netherlands, Liege, Luxem- 
burg, Lorraine, similar scenes of horror were 
of frequent occurrence. The whole of the 
Rhenish provinces lay desert. Swabia and 
Bavaria were almost entirely depopulated. 
The Tyrol and Switzerland had escaped the 
horrors of war, but were ravaged by pestilence. 
Such was the aspect of Europe on the death 
of Ferdinand the Second, who, like an aged 
hyzena, expired amid mouldering bones and 
ruins.’ 

This was the bloody war which Archbishop 
Trench recalls to the failing memories of his 
countrymen in this bright little book. 





Strathmore: a Romance. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
‘Strathmore’ is an 


improvement on the 
author’s last work, ‘ Granville de Vigne.’ It is 
better as a story: it is interesting, and it 
is written with care and painstaking; but 


there is a restlessness in the style—a 
straining after wit and vivacity which 
would make ordinary conversation like a 
turn on the treadmill, if it were enforced in 
society. Nobody in ‘Strathmore’ ever attempts 
to speak except in an epigram; even “Good 
morrow” is made to flash as though it were a 
witticism. Clever as the novel is, it is the 
cleverness of making false jewelry look like 
precious stones, 

The author has taken her models from 
French novels, and her pictures of life and 
character are to real life and honest daylight 
what highly-coloured études en pastel are to 
works of genuine Art. So far as knowledge of 
human nature goes, she has absolutely none: 
her characters are as impossible as her pictures 
of fashionable life are unreal; both are as 
fantastic and unwholesome as the smoke which 
curls up from the perfumed pipe of the smoker 
of haschish. The men described by Ouida 
have apparently no earthly vocation, except to 
lounge over their breakfast—over their wine— 





over their cigars—making bets, and talking of 
women whose names, g' and bad, are al} 
the worse for the process. Ouida has ong 
ruling idea of masculine conversation, which j 

that it must be loose, and turn entirely on 
women, with occasional digressions upon wing 
and horses: it is imitation male talk—imitg. 
tion manners — imitation cynicism, which ig 
imitated from that traditional répertoirn, 
‘Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. There is a great 
deal of colour in the story, but no depth ; the 
observations, whether made by the author in 
person or by her puppets, are bright and 
shallow, with coloured foil beneath them. The 
author makes a not uncommon female mis. 
take, in fancying she is daring in aimee when 
she is only indecorous of speech. Take the 
following as a specimen:—“To advance in 
civilization is, after all, only to perfect Cant, 
The nude figure remains the same delight to the 
precisian as to the profligate; he drapes her 
discreetly in public, whilst he gloats over her 
undraped in petto.” Ouida indulges in asensuous 
profusion of epithets ; every thought, incident 
of emotion in the story, appears through the 
coloured mist of adjectives. The heroine, 
Marion Vavasour, is a wicked coquette—a 
beautiful demon—a mixture of Cleopatra, 
Potiphar’s wife, and any other bad heroine of 
ancient or modern times the reader may please 
to fancy. As a human being she is utterly 
impossible; but the author dresses her in 
such fine clothes, and adorns her with such 
glittering epithets, that the reader cannot h 

wondering at the splendid mirage which is 
intended as a picture of fashionable life and 
manners. Here is the heroine in her private 
retirement, after a masked ball, and meditating 
mischief. “She sat looking into the dressing- 
room fire, while the gleam of the wax-lights 
was warm on her brow and played in the depths 
of her dazzling eyes; a pleased smile lingered 
on the lovely lips, and her fingers played idly 
with the leaves of her novel. Her thoughts 
were more amusing than its pages. She was 
thinking over the triumphs of the past twelve 
hours ..... of the words which men had 
whispered to her in the perfumed demie-lwmitre 
of her violet-hung boudoir, while her eyes 
laughed and leered them softly and resistlessly 
to their doom ;-—ofall the triumphs of the last 
twelve hours, since the doors of her hotel in 
the Place Vendéme had first been opened at 
two o'clock in the day to her crowding court, 
to now, when she had quitted the bal masqué 
of her friend Louise de Luilhier, and was in- 
haling again in secrecy the incense on which 
she lived.” She was meditating the capture.of 
Strathmore, who despises women ; he is a sort 
of Byronic hero ; made up of impossible quali- 
ties badly compounded. His armorial motto, 
“Slay and spare not,” was typical of his amiable 
disposition ; for he is cold, selfish, blas¢, cyni- 
cal, contemptuous, despising the world in 
general, with any other qualities the reader may 
choose toimagine. But the notable fact in his 
manners and customs is, that, like the bear.at 
the Three Pigeons, he “ will only dance to the 
genteelest of tunes—‘ Water parted from the 
Sea,’ or the ‘ Minuet in Ariadne”” “Used to 
the women of courts, no woman would have 
had charms for Strathmore who had not wit 
on her lips and a finished grace in her coquet- 
ries, and that nameless air which the world 
alone gives. The. fairest bowrgeoise beauty 
he would have passed unnoticed.” But. here 
is the heroine, armed for the attack :— 
“She was dressed simply in snowy gossamer 
folds of muslin, with floating azure ribbons 
here and there; and the richness of her yellow 
hair, gathered back in its natural waves and 
ripples, looked but one soft mass of dead gold.” 
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Marion, Marchioness of Vavasour, has an 
easy conquest : Strathmore falls a victim to her 
gharms ; his love is coarsely painted, and she 
isa thoroughly bad woman. The tale is extra- 
t and unhealthy, and yet there is a degree 
of painstaking which makes it to be regretted 
that it should not be turned to better account. 
The story is interrupted with pages of misty 
metaphysics, studded with aphorisms which are 
at once ostentatiously cynical and extremely 
eommonplace. Under the influence of the 
giren Marchioness, Strathmore kills his best 
friend in a duel, which the wicked woman 
has provoked in order to conceal from Strath- 
more her infidelity to him. When Strathmore 
discovers the truth, he does not blame himself, 
put sets about revenge. He discovers a fatal 
secret: the Marchioness is the mistress and not 
the wife of the Marquis—a mistake such a 
woman should never have committed. Strath- 
more disgraces her, on the day of Longchamps, 
before all her rivals; she falls all at once 
into the ranks of the “ unfortunates,” and be- 
eomes as abject in misery as she had been 
at in power; and Strathmore’s heart 
Seeman once more ice. He adepts the 
daughter of his murdered friend, who grows 
up as white as the Marchioness is black. 
Strathmore commits crimes to shield her from 
the knowledge of her father’send. Lucille falls 
in love with him, believing him to be the best 
of men ; he fosters the delusion, marries her, 
and really tries to make her happy, for which 
rpose he has to become a good man. Marion 
avasour, who is bent on revenging herself on 
Strathmore through his young wife, is converted 
to goodness and piety by overhearing Lucille’s 
prayers. She becomes a Sister of Charity in 
distant lands. Strathmore forgives everybody 
he has -injured ; he forgives himself especially, 
—and he and Lucille live in perfect happiness 
ever after. 


Gods Providence House. A Story of 1791. By 
Mrs.'G. Linneus Banks. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Tae scenes of this novel are laid in or near 
Chester, and the writer has been at great pains 
to'\reproduce the manners of provincial life at 
the close of the last century, and to set forth 
the peculiarities of the Cheshire dialect. The 
book possesses the merit of care, industry and 
local knowledge; and in these times con- 
scientious effort should command respect, even 
when its result is not satisfactory as regards 
insight and humour, the rarer gifts of genius. 
It seems that Mrs. Banks’s purpose was to write 
anexciting story. Sheanticipates acharge of sen- 
sational falsity, and the leading incidents of her 
tale are such as would be selected by novelists 
bent on horrifying their readers. Volume the 
First opens with the description of a haunted 
house that is tenanted by a “luminous grey 
figure”; and, unless we are mistaken, the drama 
has reference to a mysterious crime, the perpe- 
trators of which are made to illustrate the 
doctrine of retributive justice. Of this, however, 
we shall not speak with confidence, for we are 
disposed to leave the unravelling of all mys- 
teries to the reader. Whether the “luminous 
grey figure” exercises much influence on the 
course of events we will not say; but we are 
ready to put in an affidavit that the villain is 
hung at the end of the third volume. Mrs. 
Banks uses her pen with facility; and we 
fancy she would succeed better as a writer of 

short and unambitious tales for children. 


Noel; or, It was to be. By Robert Baker and 

Skelton Yorke. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tue result of this literary co-partnership is, we 
should imagine, the pleasant labour of leisure 





hours,—“the labour we delight in physies pain;” 
but it does not follow that it will delight others. 
The story of ‘Noel,’ with its oracular second 
title, will not stand serious criticism. It is a 
pleasant story, of the kind written for the 
amusement of a friendly family circle ; but it 
is nothing more. 

Noel is a young man of large fortune; he is 
the hero of the story; his perfections are equal 
to his fortunes, and he is so far raised above the 
heroine, in fortuneand position, that nothing less 
than the decree of Fate, as recorded in the title- 
page, could have brought their marriage to pass. 
The heroine is an angelic creature, the daughter 
of once rich, but:afterwards ruined, parents, who 
dying left her an orphan to the miseries of 
dependence uponaharshand exacting patroness, 
who is herself a victim to ill health and a secret 
mysterious sorrow. There are various second- 
ary characters, cut out of different shades of 
coloured paper, who are conventional representa- 
tives of human beings. The heroine, of course, 
wins the heart of the hero from all competitors, 
and she in the end finds that a long-lost brother 
has only recently died in India, leaving her 
more money than she can count, so that she not 
only marries the man of her heart, but has all 
his virtues crowned with diamonds. The harsh 
patroness, converted to a tender friend, has her 
mystery cleared up, and she is restored to an 
adored husband, from whom unfounded jealousy 
had estranged her. The story, although tolerably 
smart and well written in parts, should have 
been kept for “ private circulation.” 








Cornwall and its Coasts. By Alphonse Esquiros. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tuis is a readable book. Itis nota guide-book, 
nor given up to descriptions of the picturesque 
or incidents of travel; so let no intending 
tourist buy it who wants information about 
distances, inns, and the best means of itinerat- 
ing from place to place. But let those buy it 
who can appreciate the philosophy of travel 
without stirring from home; or those who 
having gone over the ground have not yet 
arrived at a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
significance of all they have seen and heard. 
To both these classes Mr. Esquiros, who has 
already achieved a reputation as a writer about 
England and the English, offers a summary of 
the natural, economical and social character- 
istics of our remotest south-western county 
which invites perusal. With old traditions he 
mingles touches of old manners, customs, and 
superstitions, and, as if by way of contrast, 
groups them side by side with modern results. 
We can bear to read once more about greedy 
Tregeagle, and the Furry, Queen Zenobia, and 
the Pheenicians, when we find associated there- 
with particulars of mines and miners, of the 
fisheries and fishermen, which engage at once 
our admiration and our sympathy. Comparing 
the mining systems of the two sides of the 
Channel, Mr. Esquiros expresses his preference 
for “free working by companies ”:— 

“T am bound to say,” he remarks, “that the 
English profess but slight admiration for the 
French mining system, which is impeded by regu- 
lations and guiding-reins. It is not that they 
do not allow that the pupils of the French mining 
schools possess great learning and talent, but they 
charge the State with interfering too much, and 
thus exerting a fatal pressure on the spirit of initi- 
ation and the moral resources of the country. Our 
excellent system, with the ordinary service, the 
extraordinary service, and the detached system, 
does not at allgtempt them. They also say that the 
hand of authority is seen too much above all these 
wheels, and they cannot sufficiently distinguish the 
action of individuals, or the impulsive force of 
associated capital. What would you have? These 








unfortunate English do not understand the blessings 
of a paternal government. Believing themselves 
strong enough to manage their own affairs, they 
have thrown off the protection of the State, and 
setting vigorously to work, they have forced the 
bowels of the earth to enrich them. If we were to 
judge of the two systems by the result, as the 
Gospel bids us to judge of the tree by its fruit, we 
could not hesitate to decide in favour of the latter. 
Self-government applied to the mining profession 
has produced in Cornwall incomparable fortune ; it 
supplies work for 15,000 or 20,000 hands, and has 
converted a slip of land which nature had treated 
in a step-motherly way, into a horn of abundance 
for Great Britain.” 

Though Mr. Esquiros has entitled his book 
‘Cornwall and its Coasts,’ he has not confined 
himself to the ancient Duchy, but devotes fully 
one-third of his volume to brief historical 
accounts of British lighthouses, floating lights, 
and lifeboats: subjects which, though good in 
themselves, lead him away from Cornwall to all 

arts of our coasts, even to the Bell Rock and 
kerryvore. 

In one particular the book is faulty, and that 
is in the spelling of proper names. What is a 
reader to think who finds Senum and Scunen 
for Sennen—Wellapack for Willapark—Pot for 
Porth—Landeweduack for Landewednack— 
Trescau for Tresco, and many others? Then, again, 
it is not accurate to describe Robert Stephenson 
as the builder of the Bell Rock lighthouse. The 
builder of the lighthouse was Robert Stevenson ; 
and we may remark in passing that the account 
given of his narrow escape during the progress 
of the work is not in strict accordance with fact. 
The sea did not suddenly rise, neither were any 
chains broken by a drifting “ship.” And lastly, 
it was not Sir G. Eysem who helped Blake in 
his capture of the Scilly Isles, but Sir George 
Ayscough. 





Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Philo- 


sophy: a Narrative and a Discussion. 
2 vols. (Strahan.) 


In form, ‘Henry Holbeach’ is a collection 
of biographical and controversial papers, 
written by one about whose earnestness 
and reality there can be no mistake, and 
strung together by a nameless editor, of apolo- 
getic manner and shadowy proportions. In 
essence, however, it is the autobiography of an 
opinion, or rather, of a small group of opinions. 
A first acquaintance with the writer is like 
a first acquaintance with claret; it leaves a 
crude flavour, a feeling of inkiness on the 
palate, and is otherwise far from pleasing. 
Luckily, the new sensation rapidly settles down 
into appreciation; and the taste, like most 
acquired ones, is pleasanter because it was dis- 
agreeable at the beginning. Mr. Holbeach, as 
it turns out, has really something to say, and, 
whatever exception may be taken to his manner 
of speech, his views will be treated with re- 
spect by any but small critics. The difficulty 
is, in the space of a short review, to do justice 
to such a book at all; to avoid the error of 
harsh and hasty judgment, while feeling the 
difficulty and importance of the questions in- 
volved. For we are brought face to face, in 
a new fashion, with the loftiest problems of 
morals and religion, and we are asked to arbi- 
trate hastily on the experience of a lifetime. 
The doubts, the questionings, the aspirations, 
the mistakes, of a thinking mind are set before 
us without reserve. The candour affects us 
oddly, and we are in doubt whether we deal 
with an egotist, or an enthusiast, or a sly man 
of the world who is smiling at us. With 
acquaintance, nevertheless, comes the convic- 
tion that this autobiographical way of stating 
difficulties is full of new lights and suggestions; 
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and the reader, who began with a suspicion of 
the unusual candour, ends with a regret that 
the writer has not been quite explicit enough, 
and a belief that his statements would have 
been still more valuable in essence if they had 
been even more autobiographical in form. 

As a boy, Henry Holbeach began very early 
to accept responsibility. Conscientious and sen- 
sitive in the highest degree, and brought up 
in the bosom of a small “ Puritan colony,” he 
discovered that his little world was full of 
puzzles and difficulties. “ One of my very earli- 
est recollections,” he writes, “is of kneeling 
down in a darkened room while my mother 
prayed aloud When I was a little boy, 
it had upon me a deeply solemnizing influence 
of a diffused kind. The effect did not cease with 
the hour..... Boys are, of course, like men. 
They want to harness you; make you join in all 
their injustices; and in a word, be instrumental 
to their ends. But I was never easy, and never 
shall be easy, in this sort of implied compact; 
which always runs into tyrannies, falsehoods, 
and revenges.” This feeling grew with his 
ee. A sense of the world’s injustice, and 

is own incapacity for active life, rapidly 
deepened into habits of morbid self-contem- 
plation, which further intimate contact with 
society outside his “colony” has never quite 
worn off. Previous to the publication of these 
papers, he became the founder of a club of 
so-called Puritan Bohemians—a company of 
shadows, among which was numbered his future 
editor. “There was a parent club, and there 
were branches. There was such a thing as mem- 
bership; but nobody knew who the members 
were, or how many there were of them. The 
essential condition of membership was under- 
stood to be, that the person seeking admission 
should have some point of conscience upon 
which he and the majority of outsiders did not 
concur in opinion, and should profess to be 
prepared to stand, at all risks, by that point 
of conscience. This made the Puritan,—namely, 
that honest point of conscience. Then the 
antagonism of idea made the Bohemian.” 

Call Mr. Holbeach, then, a PuritanBohemian, 
and describe his point of conscience as an ab- 
horrence of forcible interference with private 
conduct, and some idea may be gained of his 
character and notions. That one point of con- 
science, which grew out of his connexion with 
the Puritan colony, induces him to oppose, on 
religious grounds, such men as Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Carlyle; to defend, on moral grounds, such 
men as Shelley and Savonarola. It is the ex- 
perience of his lifetime and the kernel of his 

hilosophy. In a word, Mr. Holbeach rejects 

tilitarianism, and sets up a fetish, which he 
styles Veracity. That the moral criterion is 
Veracity, and not Utility, though it coincides 
with Utility ; that it is the business of the 
State, not to constrain private action, but to 
deal with wrong caused by aggressions upon 
the free activity of others ; that a Beneficent 
Despotism is a dangerous form of Utilitarian- 
ism; that it is impossible (forsaking direct 
knowledge of the Absolute) to erect a religion 
on the basis of human needs ; that the regula- 
tive claim of the Roman Catholic Church is 
self-destructive ; that religion and science work, 
not oppositely, but hand in hand; and that, 
finally, irrespective criticism, dwelling in the 
sphere of ideas, is greatly needed—to procure a 
better adjustment of the former propositions. 
These are the points on which Mr. Holbeach 
writes controversial letters to men of eminence 
—Mr. Mill, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. Car- 
lyle, the Rev. Mr. Mansel, Father Newman, 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
In each case the discussion ramifies out 
of the one point of conscience, and this fact 





gives to the very inconclusiveness of the discus- 
sion an air of that cautious honesty which is 
nothing less than the highest form of candour. 

Indeed, the controversial letters are inconclu- 
sive enough—a consequence, perhaps, of their 
brevity. They are clever, sharply argued, 
but their form alone renders them unsatis- 
factory. Exception might be taken to the 
free manner in which Mr. Holbeach approaches 
men of eminence, and to his irritating 
way of appealing to his own inner Veracity. 
But these things are consequent on his 
philosophy. His Puritanism, or point of con- 
science, means respect for the consciences of 
others ; and such respect is inconsistent with 
egotism. To say, therefore, that he was an 
egotist, on the strength of certain passages 
which look abrupt and self-satisfied, would be to 
say that he had no veracity ; and to prove that 
would be to destroy his philosophy at a single 
blow. His appeal is to the conscience of the 
individual, and it would be useless to bring 
the average conscience against him—indeed, 
to measure him by any average at all. He 
professes certain lofty convictions, he attests 
them by the loftiest appeals, and his manner 
is unmistakably sincere. He has been very 
careful to conceal nothing of importance, know- 
ing, as he must, that the faintest accusation of 
insincerity, or of egotism, would melt into air his 
whole theory of the conduct of life. Of course, 
like all men who take high ground, he is open 
to considerable ridicule and misconception. 

Taken en masse, Mr. Holbeach’s opinions are 
strong and healthy—singularly so, if the account 
of his early life be positively true. This Puritan 
Bohemian has great veneration,—a love for 
good and noble natures, a sympathy with the 
most delicate instincts of self-sacrifice, and, 
underlying all, a profound faith in what he 
himself would call “the veracity of the Abso- 
lute.” His experience of life has convinced him 
of one thing—that despotism in any form, or 
for any purpose, is abominable; and that the 
Beneficence of the Almighty is the strongest 
argument against this despotism. It is regret- 
able, as we have suggested, that Mr. Holbeach 
did not give us more of the “narrative” 
and less of the “discussion”; for by so 
doing he would have strengthened his appeal 
to the individual, and have done more good 
than many “systems” have done. Perhaps, in- 
deed, a full confession of the growth of his mind 
would have been too painful; and he himself 
admits that he has scarcely the courage to make 
himself public property—the assured and fatal 
destiny of all martyrs. The superiority of the 
personal portions of his volumes is unmistak- 
able: he has quite a genius for self-analysis. 
Here is an example, which may also serve as a 
specimen of Mr. Holbeach’s style :— 


‘In poetic prose, and in the best poetry, I used, 
when a boy, to read the loftiest things about love 
between men and women. The loftiest thing that 
I read fell as short of my own feelings upon the 
subject as it probably did of those of the illustrious 
writers themselves. But when I began to mix a 
little with the world, I had to learn that all this is, 
by the majority of human beings, considered ‘mere 
poetry,’ whatever that may mean. Something, at 
all events, that will not ‘ last’; that has to give way 
to more ‘sober’ views; that cannot be taken into 
account by practical people. In this ‘mere poetry,’ 
to which I pray that I may cling to my latest 
breath, love is an emotion which commands and 
employs joyous and tender symbols of sense. In 
life, in public teaching, in legislation, I find it is 
the sign which commands and is taken account of, 
while the thing signified is waved aside. It is no 
part of my ideal of life that laws should deal with 
emotions, but they can hold back from outraging 
them by proceeding upon a basis which is precisely 
that of a dog-breeder. If human beings of the 





lowest and the lower types must have their happi. 
ness cared for—as they, of course, must, and I am 
willing to own that—religion ny Bee defined ag 
‘reverence for the lower.’ Let it be so done that 
the higher types are not by force made to suffer, 
The whole scheme of things is carried on by the 
vicarious sacrifice of the good to the. pressure from 
without of the bad,-—that is the law of progress ;— 
but do let us try and make the law work as lightly 
as wecan. In the meanwhile, F stand just where 
I did when a Puritan boy, puzzled with the conflict 
of ideals in this matter. If other people are inti. 
mate with ‘appetite,’ which should subordinate 
emotion, be it so. I would not interfere on any 
account with a world which is so happy and vin 
tuous upon the basis; but, in the meanwhile, my 
own ideal of love is emotion subordinating a pens 
just as I find it in the ‘mere poetry’ which once, 
in pure simplicity of soul, I used to think people 
really believed in and would really live and die by, 
I have since found out that this poetry of passion 
is deliberately treated as if it were mere paint 
upon an ugly face—something that will wash off; 
and that the ‘human * theory, upon which proceed 
legislation and custom, is not emotion subordinating 
appetite, but rules to compel appetite either way, 
whatever becomes of emotion. I have also observed 
that, although the incongruity. is. patent and un- 
deniable, although it cannot escape a noble mind, 
it is only here and there that a confession of it 
leaks out. The enormous majority, even of the fine 
natures, lending themselves to the implicit false- 
hood of a theory which pretends, with a wicked lie, 
to serve God, who is light without darkness or 
deceit.” 

There are few men who have not felt the dif: 
ficulty here candidly stated ; and Mr. Holbeach, 
by the mere statement of his _— writes with 
more force than if he argued upon it. When 
“ discussing,” he is fidgetty and nervous,—as if 
fearful, in his jealousy of the point of conscience, 
that he has scarcely any right to try to force 
criticism, syllogistically. But this is the temper 
of his mind; and it is something to be taken 
into the confidence of such a mind. We have 
tried, in accepting the confidence, to keep above 
misunderstandings. Mr. Holbeach’s volumes 
have remarkable merits. Their very faults, save 
those which may be considered as mere faults 
of style, and arising from deficient literary cul- 
ture, are remarkable. Nor. are the volumes, like 
so many books of the kind, dull and wearisome, 
The writer can enliven his subject, and possesses 
some quiet humour. 


The History of Comedy. Primitive Period. 
The Comedy of Uncivilized Races. Asiatic 
Theatres. Origin of Greek Comedy—{ Histoire 
de la Comédie, &c., par M. Edéléstand du 
Méril.] (Paris, Didier.) 

Tue lovers of dramatic music look back, with 
many pleasures of memory, to the time when 
two-act Italian operas were in fashion—operas- 
which took little more than as many hours in 
the actual representation, and from which the 
auditor retired with the exhilarating sensation 
of having quaffed a pint of champagne, and the 
conviction that he would be all the better for it, 
and the readier for work, on the next morning, 
Now, five-act operas detain oppressed audiences 
till midnight, and bequeath an inheritance of 
fatigue and headache for the following day. 
Nevertheless, audiences will bear anything ; 
their patience is a marvel that is altogether 
inexplicable. Nothing is “damned”; the worst 
actors are as often called before the curtain as 
the best, and bouquets are flung to actresses, on 
off-nights, who are hardly able to speak English 
correctly or to give expression to a lofty 
sentiment. 

It cannot be said that the stage is falling into 
ruin, when every theatre fills, and Shakspeare 
is, at least, as heartily applauded as the bur 
lesque of some sacred passage in the world’s 
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history is ignorantly enjoyed. When a people 
can find enjoyment in the burlesques of histo- 
rical incidents, such as those connected with 
the heroic names of Regulus, Alfred, and 
William Tell, they are unworthy of brother- 
hood with those who prefer ‘King Lear’ and 
‘Hamlet’ to the parodies of them. However, 
the two brotherhoods are side by side, in France 
as in England ; and it is at such a moment, 
when the stage is in a state of anarchy, if not 
of collapse, that a French author steps forward 
and challenges public approval with a new 
history of comedy. 

This history is written, or is to be written, in 
the fashion of those dramatic writers and com- 
posers who think that five acts and a prologue 
are preferable to two and a sparkling overture. 
This preliminary volume, of five hundred 
closely-printed pages, is only the prologue to the 
real history that is to follow. We see the cur- 
tain ascend ; but when it is tocomedown tosuch 
a drama we do not pretend to conjecture. As 
it is, the prologue begins in the mythic period, 
and closes with that when the new comedy 
of the Greeks was made respectable, but not 
amusing, by a forced abstinence from the 
biting satire which had distinguished the old. 
In short, the primitive period alone is here. 

But there is, as it were, a prologue even to 
primitive comedy, with a wide interval of time 
to be supposed between the rude introductory 
act and the more intellectual and artistic piece. 
The rude dances of the grossest savages, the 
more refined poetry of motion of less ignoble 
races, the offensive pantomime of the first, the 
more decently expressive action of the second 
races ; the songs, the speeches, the dialogues, 
which grew out of these, and the character of 
which was sometimes highly religious, at others 
insulting to modesty, or again simply satirical ; 
all these, in their succession, constituted the 


prologue, framed with little art, to the lofty 
drama which taxed the highest intellect of man 
and struck responsive chords in every soul. 

In China the drama is still in a primitive 


state. The actors are strolling players, and the 
national stage is built at fairs, in market-places, 
or in pagodas. There is some little dramatic 
art, but as yet no echo of poetry in Chinese 
comedy. The mirror is strictly held up to Na- 
ture, and reflects its offensiveness as well as its 
attractive aspect. Things are called by their 
real names, not by tortuous euphuisms ; and 
the same audience that has sympathy with a pair 
of lovers would hiss the piece that stopped 
short at the triumph of their love. The public 
appetite is hardly satiated by the spectacle of 
all the consequences. 

The stage in India has played a great part, in 
relation to religion, politics, and social manners. 
M. du Méril speaks of one section of the Hindi 
drama as a mere magic lantern, where images 
are pushed forward, not colourless nor without 
character, but without force or real purpose, 
and confusedly tending to dénofiments in which 
nothing is cleared up. Perhaps the Hindu 
dramatists felt Fielding’s difficulty in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion toa drama. This 
difficulty once induced him to propose, as a 
toast, “ D——tion to the fellow who invented 
fifth acts!” We must observe, however, that 
the late Horace Hayman Wilson, who, in 1827, 
published his ‘Select Specimens of the The- 
atre of the Hinds, translated from the original 
Sanscrit,’ showed that there was beauty, with 
much purpose, force, wit, and intelligence in 
that branch of the drama to which he intro- 
duced his readers. We know, too, that the 
Jesuits found that the easiest means of conver- 
sion was by religious dramas; they taught 
audiences to go in the right path, and kept 
them there, when inclined to stray from it. 





For the same purpose, Bishop Bale wrote reli- 
gious dramas, and had them acted on Sunday 
afternoons, before his Irish flock. It was, pro- 
bably, because this succeeded so well, that the 
bishop turned the — stage to similar pur- 
pose ; and in his ‘King John’ (a thoroughly 
partisan chronicle-play) sought to disgust his 
audiences with the doings and designs of 


Popery. 

. Greece, the drama was born of the soil, and 
of the genius, religion, and feelings of the people. 
Five centuries before Thespis was born, Demo- 
docus is said to have inspired his fellow Ionian- 
islanders with a taste for dramatic representa- 
tions. Butthe drama existed from the earliest 
times, in rude and mythic forms, symbolic 
dances, songs of praise and licence, and bacchic 
dialogues, till the full development came in 
comedy and tragedy, whose accents, rather 
than whose echoes, still fill and charm the 
civilized world. Greek comedy flourished when 
Greek literature was in its highest perfection. 
Thalia was an elder sister of Melpomene, and 
the life-inspiring Dionysus was dramatically 
worshipped, in comedy, before honour was 
rendered him, in tragedy. The early comedy, 
in a written form, that of the Sicilian Epi- 
charmus, was still lyric, as was the early 
tragedy of extemporary expression, repor- 
ted to be anterior to Thespis. Out of the 
Komodia, or “Ode of the Revellers,” or 
“Villagers,’—and perhaps ‘Comus’ may have 
something to do with the name,—has arisen the 
last new comedy at which we may have 
laughed ; and from the Tragodia, or “Ode of 
the Goat,” recited by a satyr clad in goat-skin, 
we derive the long line of tragedy, down to the 
last which stirred our hearts or struck the 
fountain of our tears. But modern comedy 
is less like its original than is the case with 
modern tragedy. From Epicharmus, whom 
Plutus appreciated, down to Posidippus, we 
have a period of two centuries and a half, illus- 
trated by a hundred and four comic poets. Of 
these works, the most have perished ; of others 
we have but a few fragments, and only in the 
surviving comedies of Aristophanes have we 
any perfect specimens of the type, matter, and 
manner of the “old comedy.” That old comedy 
was farcical, personal, and “screaming.” The 
middle comedy was didactic, critical, and dull. 


The new comedy was a reflex of character and’ 


manners, and was the true mother of the comedy 
which still keeps the stage. This refers to the 
Attic comedy which, in its earliest shape, is 
nearly as old as the Dorian comedy of Epi- 
charmus, in Sicily. 

Quinctilian so loved the old Attic comedy 
that, as a sample of elegance, purity, and 
power, he placed it next to Homer. Its freedom 
delighted the democratic audiences ; and magis- 
tracies that sought to fetter that freedom were 
heartily detested. While political liberty sur- 
vived, comedy flourished. When liberty expired, 
comedy was paralyzed. 

The scandal-loving people of Athens were 
never so well pleased as when men in high 
positions of renown, or baser notoriety, were 
pilloried on the stage. Friends or foes, the ap- 
petite on the part of the audience to see them 
caricatured was insatiable ; and when Cratinus, 
the earliest of the old school, seasoned his 
satire with a trifle of wisdom, he only got 
hissed for his pains. <A harder fate is said to 
have attended another comedy-writer, Eupolis, 
whose too highly spiced satire, in ‘The Divers,’ 
caused him to be thrown into the sea, as a 
warning to other libellers. 

M. du Méril has completed the introductory 
part of his great work with much skill, and 
corresponding success. We could have desired 
closer condensation; but, allowing a man to tell 





his story in his own way, we readily acknow- 
ledge that the information awarded is in 
measure with the length employed in convey- 
ing it. 





The Handbook of English Literature. By Joseph 

Angus, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) 
ALTHOUGH this volume contains above six hun- 
dred pages it may be fairly called a Handbook. 
It is clear in type, convenient in form, and is 
fittingly the work of a man who is Examiner 
in English language, literature and history in 
the University of London. As English literature 
occupies a place in Civil Service examinations, 
the author rightly considered that a volume 
like this Handbook might be generally useful. 
It will prove of very great utility if it be taken 
rather as a means to a further study of our 
rich literature, than as an end by aid of which 
the student may show his knowledge of that 
literature, at secondhand. By the young, 
or, indeed, by the public at large, Dr. 
Angus’s work will be found rendering help 
through tie many paths, broad and nar- 
row, of the English literature of a thousand 
years. “For the language,” says Dr. Angus, 
“the writers of the whole period deserve to 
be studied. For the literature, the most impor- 
tant writers are those of the last three hundred 
years.” For both purposes, Dr. Angus has 
furnished a photographic picture, in which the 
student will find a general view, yet with 
minute details. Each subject is complete in 
its own history, yet all of them are connected 
by their true chronological succession; and 
Dr. Angus very frequently adds his views of the 
moral tendency of many of the works he has 
described. 

He is not afraid to say what he thinks 
in this respect, even of Shakspeare, for whom, 
high as his estimate is, he has none of 
the hero-worship that mistakes defects for 
beauties. Sometimes Dr. Angus will perhaps 
be thought to have gone, in his honest zeal, a 
little beyond his limits. He writes in a true 
spirit on dramatic literature, but his censure 
of the stage, well meant as it is, and useful as 
it may be, is beyond his mission; andthe grounds 
on which it is based are evidently not those of 
experience, but of hearsay. To many, this will, 
perhaps, not seem a fault, and we only mention 
it as a fact in a book which is marvellous for 
the vast amount of its varied and important 
information. Let us notice, moreover, that it 
was the poets and not the players who corrupted 
the stage of the last half of the seventeenth 
century; and also that we must judge of purity 
with reference to the standard of the times. 
To the pure all things are pure, and Doddridge 
read ‘ The Wife of Bath’ to young Hannah More 
without suspicion of ill on either part. 

It would, of course, be impossible that such 
a volume as Dr. Angus’s could be completed 
without some errors, both historical and critical. 
To a few of these we allude, with a view to 
their being corrected in another edition. Dr. 
Angus tells us that Massinger’s ‘ New Way to 
Pay Old Debts’ is “still popular, chiefly from 
the fun of Sir Giles Overreach, an original and 
effective character.” We think that Dr. Angus 
stands alone in his idea of the terrible 
Sir Giles being a funny person. We dissent, 
too, from his judgment on ‘ Douglas’ as being 
“the most natural of all the dramatic compo- 
sitions of this period.” Home’s tragedy is as 
artificial as any of its artificial contemporaries, 
but it made stronger appeal to human sympa- 
thies than some of them did. Again, when 
treating of dramatic literature, how is it that 
Dr. Angus notices the Scottish lady, Miss 
Baillie, who never wrote a play that — keep 
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the stage, and yet omits all notice of Mrs. 
Behn, whose dramas lived down to the Kemble 
period, and ignores so prolific a dramatic writer 
as Mrs. Centlivre, whose comedy of ‘The Won- 
der, a Woman keeps a Secret!’ was played 
in London within the present year? 

But the greatest error here is one of commis- 
sion, not of omission. Dr. Angus speaks thus 
in reference to “Mac Flecknoe,” that bitterly 

rsonal satire on Shadwell. “ Fiecknoe, it may 

e added, is the name of an Irish scribbler, of 
the meanest powers, and Shadwell is repre- 
sented, by means of the patronymic prefix, as 
the heir of his genius and fame.” This descrip- 
tion perpetuates an old injury. Filecknoe’s 
enemies loved to call him an Irish Jesuit. If 
he had belonged to the order, he would have been 
included in Dr. Oliver’s ‘Collections towards 
illustrating the Biography of the Scotch, 
English, and Irish members of the Society of 
Jesus. The name of Flecknoe is not to be 
found there. Then, Flecknoe was not “ascribbler 
of the meanest powers.” He was a welcome 
guest in the mansions of some of the 
oldest families in the kingdom. As a dramatic 
writer he deserves to be praised, at least for 
his purity, in an age when Dryden, Aphra 
Behn, and others, were indulging in the utmost 
filthiness of expression, allusion and suggestion. 
The obscenity in which Dryden revelled, Fleck- 
noe loathed. The greater poet, indeed, lived 
long enough to be ashamed of his offence, 
but Fiecknoe never practised it, and had no 
guilt of that base quality to be ashamed of. 
Flecknoe denounced such wickedness long 
before Collier arose to wring confession in 
prose and verse, from Dryden, that he had 
grievously sinned against decency and modesty, 
and had corrupted where it was his mission to 
have instructed. We are quite sure, too, that 
if Dr. Angus will read Flecknoe’s ‘Short Dis- 
course on the English Stage, which is prefixed 
to that dramatist’s ‘Love’s Kingdom, the truth 
of the criticism, the power of condensation, the 
skill of the parallels, and the admirable dis- 
tinction drawn between wit and judgment, will 
win from Dr. Angus an acknowledgment that 
Flecknoe had no justice rendered to him when 
he was set down as a “scribbler,” and his 
—. stigmatized as being of the “ meanest.” 
The worst that Marvel could say of him, in 
lines that do not seem akin to Marvel’s nature, 
was, that Flecknoe was poor, vain, and a Papist. 
Dryden’s hatred of him, we suspect, arose from 
Flecknoe having espoused Howard’s side in a 
family quarrel between the brothers-in-law, and 
in his having ridiculed Dryden’s line, in the 
‘Astrea Redux,’ — 

An horrid stillness first invades the air! 

The resentments of great men often arise out 
of small offence. Pope would not have pilloried 
Mrs. Centlivre, that liveliest of Whig ladies, in 
‘The Dunciad,’ nor stigmatized her as “the cook’s 
wife,” if she had not made light of his transla- 
tion of Homer. With regard to Shadwell, what- 
ever his original offence may have been, we 
must say that Dryden’s testimony is worth 
nothing. He wrote according to the humour 
he was in. With him, a man was one day 
divine, the next a demon. Shakspeare is, alter- 
nately, an inspired and a misguided poet ; and 
when Dryden, in the dedication to ‘ Marriage 
a la Mode,’ praised Rochester for his virtues, 
dignity, moderation, modesty, and the general 
good example he held out, in his conduct, to 
his fellow-men, the poet had not quarrelled with 
the peer. When that time came, the Earl looked 
more like the horrible thing he was, in the 
searching eyes of the bard. 

In the consideration of Dryden as a poet, 
apart from the drama, Dr. Angus quotes Words- 
worth’s remark, that “there is not a single 


| image from nature in all his works.” Dr. Ab 








does not say whether he agrees with, or dissents 
from, this observation. The later poet, at all 
events, is in error. Dryden does not so fre- 
quently draw images from nature as Words- 
worth does, but there is scarcely a poetical 
work by Dryden that does not contain at least 
one such image. In the ‘Astrea Redux,’ he 
— the peaceful life and happy death of 
those 


O’er whom Time gently shakes his wings of down, 
Till, with his silent sickle, they are mown. 


In the ‘Annus Mirabilis, — 

The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood, 
On which her beams, like glittering silver, play. 

In the ‘ Britannia Rediviva, — 

The meads were floated with a weeping Spring. 

In the ‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ we have the 
deseription of the sea at half-ebb, winning upon 
the shore, when 

The watery herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Rest on their fins awhile, and stay ; 
Then backward take their wondering way. 

Then, who forgets the fine natural image in 
the stanzas on the death of Cromwell? of whom 
it is said that 

—— wars, like mists thut rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 


Even ‘ Absalom and Achitophel, all political 
as it is, yields the lines, in honour of the Queen, 
beginning with 

Not summer morns such mildness can disclose, 

The Hermon lily, nor the Sharon rose ; 
and, more curious still, in the bitter satire, 
‘Mac Flecknoe,’ we pass under the 


—— monarch oaks that shade the plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 


In ‘The Medal’ we find an allusion to the 
invading nature of the sea; and in ‘The Hind 
and Panther’ we hail the evening when “the 
western borders were with crimson spread” ; 
and so we might continue citing lines to refute 
the loose assertion of Wordsworth, not forget- 
ting that most natural image of the clownish 
Cymon on his way to the greenwood shade,— 

His quarterstaff, which he could ne’er forsake, 
Hung half before and half behind his back. 

He trudg’d along, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 

Having thus shown how erroneously Words- 
worth has spoken of Dryden, we will conclude 
by saying of Dr. Angus’s book that, taken 
altogether, it is the most complete, on its par- 
ticular subject, with which we are acquainted. 
It is not a mere compilation, but a work abound- 
ing in original criticism and compendious his- 
tory, and, saving one or two minor errors to 
which we have referred, it is worthy of un- 
reserved praise. Such taste and tact, too, are 
shown in the very brief passages from the works 
of authors named in the text, that we cannot 
but congratulate the public on Dr. Angus’s 
promise that this volume of “authors and 
history” will shortly be followed by one of 
“specimens,” which “ will contain some of the 
masterpieces of our literature, and will illus- 
trate the principles of criticism which are found” 
in this extremely useful ‘ Handbook’ to English 
authors and their productions. 








NEW POETRY. 

Ephemera. By Helen and Gabrielle Carr. With 

Illustrations by Helen Carr. (Moxon & Co.) 
Tue admirers of that school of poetry which 
deals in morbid psychological analysis will not 
like this book, nor will those who cannot appre- 
ciate a fine thought unless it is set in highly- 
polished verse or coloured by the art known as 
word-painting. But there is another, and per- 
haps a larger class, who care for none of those 
things, and to whom many of these little poems, 
with their simple tenderness and unaffected 
sympathy with what is true and noble, will be 





welcome. There is, indeed, in not a few of them 
a pathos and a generous self-abnegation—ab 
most amounting to abandon—which go straight 
to the heart. 

So far as external appearance is concerned, 
‘Ephemera’ is not an inapt title for the dainty 
little volume which, with its gilded edges and 
purple and silver sheathing, has thus settled 
on our pages; and if, with some knowledge 
of the entomology of poetical ephemera — 
which too often, alas! take wing with the rising 
sun and die ere the setting of the satne—we 
hesitate to prophesy an exception to the rule, 
we may at least bespeak for the present débu- 
tantes a full share of that preliminary and nec- 
tarous “dipping of the wings” which, accord- 
ing to 4 poet who should have been a judge, is 
the prerogative of those whose fate it is to be 
the “ moths (or mayflies ?) of the hour.” 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first part, by Helen Carr, contains sixty pieces 
in various styles, from sonnets and versicles to 
translations of Euripides’ ‘Hecuba, ‘ dipus 
Colonus,’ &c. We do not require such evi- 
dences, however, to show that the writer is 
a person of education and cultivated mind: 
almost all the pieces are marked by that pecu- 
liar chastened tone of taste and feeling which 
is commonly seen only in the writings of those 
who have had a large and varied experience of 
the world. The second part, and as we should 
judge by a younger hand, is less equal, perhaps, 
in execution, but it contains several as charm- 
ing little poems as we have met with for a long 
time. Take, for instance, the following Song: 

If thou my secret guess, 
Speak of it never ; 
Nor let thy lip express 


Scorn of the deep distress, 

Which on my heart must press, 
Ever and ever. 
. * 


* + 


Furtive each glance at thee, 
Careless thine eyes— 

Yet gifts abound in me, 

Music and poesy, 

Fair wealth and spirits free, 
Others may prize. 

Pardon the seeming boast, 
Like her of Tyre, 

Leading throughout the coast 

Him of the Trojan host, 

Where piléd jewels most 
Sparkled like fire. 


Meekly, with downcast eyes 
Swimming in tears, 
Showed she each glittering prize, 
Love seeking Plutus’ guise, 
Innocent artifice, 
Half hope, half fears. 


Or as the peasant mai 
Kneels at the shrine, 
And on its steps hath laid 
(When she has wept and pray’d 
Flowers from her raven-braid,— 
So upon thine 


Would my full heart outpour 
All its slight treasure : 
Worthless the slender store, 
Yet can I give no more, 
And tho’ all hope be o’er, 
Yield it with pleasure. 
The last line is rather weak, and the second 
stanza we have omitted, as not being neces- 
sary to the poem; but the four stanzas that 
follow it seem to be almost melting away 
with their sweet womanly tenderness. ‘ Isola’ 
and ‘A Defence’ are also very pretty, though 
the latter is moulded somewhat closely on the 
well-known popular song, “ Forget thee? if to 
dream by night.” Of the more thoughtful or 
descriptive pieces may be noticed lines ‘To 
Lady Barrett-Lennard,’ ‘Impulse and Art, and 
‘In Memoriam, William Peel, “the bravest of 
all the brave,” who 
grasp’d the fuzing shell, and, as it burn’d, 
From the rent breach the fiery death return’d. 
The faults of this part of the book are 
rincipally those of carelessness. For instance, 
ere are two excellent lines, descriptive of the 
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peron, disfigured by a blunder which a moment’s 
trouble would have avoided :— 

Tall, gaunt, and grim, he stretches o’er the flood, 

With webbed feet, slow drawn from the adhesive mud. 
The feet of the heron are not webbed, and if 
they were they would not adhere to the mud. 
Again, such inelegancies as “ contorts the foun- 
tain’s spring,” “corrugates the brow with care,” 
ought to have been revised; not to notice mere 
typographical slips, as “who” for which, “doth” 
for dost, “sparkle” for sparkles, &c. These 
marks of haste, however, will no doubt be 
obliterated in any future edition; and with this 
hint we restrain the critical rod. The illustra- 
tions, by Helen Carr, are in keeping with the 
title of the book—slight, but graceful. 


The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf, and other 
Poems; with Adaptations from the Provengal 
Troubadours. By Hamilton Aidé. (Moxon 
& Co.) 

Tus early portion of this book carries us back 
to medizeval life. Mr. Aidé has succeeded in 
giving character and picturesqueness to his 
tales and legends, and, what is still better, he 
has caught the chivalric spirit of the times 
in its best development. His ‘Romance of the 
Scarlet Leaf’ is full of the generous and artless 
trust which we associate with the model knight 
of old. A knight petitions a lady that he may 
wear her colours. He loves her purely, but 
without a selfish hope, for she has married 
another. Not doubting his nobleness and sure 
of her own, pitying and reverencing though she 
cannot love him, the lady accords him her 
favour—the “ scarlet leaf.” She then dismisses 
him to the Holy Land, charging him with mes- 
sages of love for her husband. Twice on the 
fields of Palestine does the knight rescue the 
husband— the second time at the cost of his own 
life. Thus does he fulfil his vows to his lady. 
No base hope of succeeding to her love pre- 
vents him from shielding her husband, who, on 
his side, though aware of the knight’s devotion 
to his wife, mourns for him as for a brother. We 
quote the dying knight’s injunction, which, 
though less capable of pictorial treatment than 
some other passages, embodies the high-toned 
sentiment of the poem :— 

I, dying here, alone with God and thee, 

None else, do charge thee bear a message back 

To thy dear Ladye, in her tower in France ; 

And with it, this small leaf in crystal set— 

The same,—the same unchanged her hand bestow’d, 

Whose flame hath burn’d, nor paled upon my heim, 

Through all these fights....And now, if Christ have arm’d 

My heart, in loyal love to give my life 

For thine, not letting base hopes thus be born,.... 

Tell this to Iseult when thy lips shall first 

Meet her true lips, within thy tower in France. 

And sometimes talk of me, when quiet night 

Keeps off the busy world, and warden’s horn, 

Goss-hawk, and wolf-hound sleep, and room is left 

For those we loved in life to enter in 

The vacant chambers of the memory. 

Yea, so methinks the end of life well won, 

To be remember’d after death, with love, 

By Iseult and her Lord. 

In other pictures, whether bright or sombre, 
of those old-world times, pure feeling pours 
through the medium of a rich yet chaste 
fancy. The effect is like that of morning 
light when through cathedral stained windows 
it falls on white tombs surmounted by the 
sculptured forms of knight and dame. The 
adaptations fromthe Provencal Troubadours give 
us some quaint illustrations of the chivalric 
era, both in its spirit and its form. It is pleasant 
also to find that with Mr. Aidé knightly feel- 
ing does not always don mail or chain-armour, 
but re-appears, essentially the same, in the sober 
garb of modern life. ‘The Story of Two Lives,’ 
in which a K.C.B. with one arm marries the 
chosen of his youth in the autumn of their days, 
shows a simple goodness and unconsciousness of 
ridicule that might well become the heroic and 
tender love of a less worldly age. A few lines 





describing the lonely state of Annie Grey when 
first parted from her young soldier, will show 
that the writer can present emotion in the 
— dress of to-day, and still keep it poet- 
ical ;-— 

Her life was like the silent floor, 

Where patter’d tiny feet of yore; 

And like those soli! walls, 

That echo’d once to children’s calls; 

The faded portraits of the past, 

In pastille—tfar too bright to last ! 

The line of empty rooms, shut up ! 

The marble naiad’s moss-grown cup : 

The old piano’s rusted string, 

Where sweetest music used to ring, 

The one crack’d jar, where erst a pair 

Held richest perfumes from the air— 

All, all around, with types were rife, 

Of that lone heart and joyless life! 

Mr. Aidé is not emphatically a poet of 
passion or of profound suggestion ; but in these 
times, when the fashion is to be cynical and 
blasé, it is refreshing to meet with strains that 
flow in grace and music from a generous inspi- 
ration. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Catholic Missions in Southern India to 1865. By 
Rev. W. Strickland, 8.J., and T, W. M. Mar- 
shall, Esq. (Longman & Co.) 

ALTHOUGH this book professes to treat of Catholic 

missions in the South of India generally, it is more 

especially an account of that at Madura, which is 

a district in the Madras Presidency, lying between 

Tanjiir and Travancore. This Madura mission was 

founded, about the beginning of the seventeenth 

century, by Robert De Nobili, nephew of Cardinal 

Bellarmin, who laboured for forty-five years zea- 

lously, if not altogether wisely, and died in 1656, aged 

eighty. He was succeeded by De Brito, a Portuguese 

Jesuit, who is said to have made eight thousand 

converts, and who was barbarously murdered, in 

1693, by the order of Ranganadadeven, a native 

chief. Other martyrdoms followed, but the Jesuits 

persevered with undaunted courage and astonishing 
self-denial in their undertaking. In 1700, Con- 
stant Joseph Beschi, one of the Society of Jesus, 
arrived in Madura, and acquired a knowledge of 
the languages of the South of India which has 
never been attained by any foreigner, hardly per- 
haps by any native. He composed an epic poem in 
the Tamil language, called the ‘Tembavani,’ which 
is considered, even by the natives themselves, as 
a classical work. It contains more than 14,000 
verses, and though the hero of the poem is “the 
ever-blessed and glorious St. Joseph,” ‘‘ the mys- 
teries of redemption, and of the life of Christ, find 
their place” in it. With such labourers it is no 
wonder that the Mission at Madura prospered, 
and in 1748 the native Christians in the south of 

India were estimated at three-quarters of a million. 

But the downfall of the Jesuits was at hand. In 

1749 they were expelled from Portugal, and the 

Marquis de Pombal obtained a decree for their 

suppression throughout the foreign possessions of 

that State. One hundred and twenty-seven Jesuits 
were seized and imprisoned at Goa, and then sent on 
board a vessel so unfitted to receive them that 
twenty-four died of scurvy ere they reached Lis- 
bon, where many others died in confinement. It 
was not till 1837 that the Madura Mission was re- 
established, and between that year and November, 

1863, forty-five of its missionaries have died, and all 

but two at their post. A history of the Roman 

Catholic Mission at Madura might have been written 

full of instruction and interest. The book before us, 

haditsimply but lucidly stated facts, must have com- 
manded attention and respect, as being the record of 
men faithful to their principles through all imaginable 
sufferings unto death. But we are bound to say 
that we have seldom read a narrative more clumsily 
put together, or more full of unwise and uncalled- 
for remarks which are calculated to exasperate the 
indifferent, and make those prove bitter who are 
already hostile. Why, for instance, should the 
narrative of a mission contain a diatribe on the per- 
fidious policy of England “mixing herself up on 
every possible occasion with the quarrels of the 
native princes, always keeping her given word for 
the time being, but changing sides as interest dic- 





tated, so as to weaken each party in succession ; at 
the same time selling her help, where it was afforded, 
as dearly as possible,—an accession of territory 
being always a part of the bargain”? While reading 
such remarks one cannot help remembering that, 
but for the English Government, the sword which 
shed the blood of De Brito and his successors 
might be reddened again. The founders of the 
Madura Mission, on the principle of becoming all 
things to all men, not only did not oppose caste 
prejudices, but affected to be more Brahminical 
than the Brahmins, with whom alone they would 
associate. Remarks adverse to caste, therefore, 
would hardly be looked for in this book. We con- 
fess, however, to some little surprise at being told 
that but for caste, Hindtis would “literally have 
devoured one another.” The Sikh nation, so far 
‘from sinking to the lowest degree of barbarism ” 
by abolishing caste, has taken the lead of all 
Hindis in power and influence. On such matters, 
however, discussion with those whose part is taken 
is useless. But there are some things about which 
there can be no dispute, and in these more exact- 
ness might be looked for from the authors of this 
book. Why, for example, write Nawik for Nanak, 
Ramaganam for Ramayanan, and Gaumatta for 
Gautamah? Why compare the history of Moses 
with that of Krishnah, when there is scarcely a 
circumstance told of either which finds a just 
parallel in the account of the other? And why, in 
face of the great revenue we now collect, of the 
tables of exports and imports, and of the thousands 
of miles of rail, road and canal opened or on the 
point of being opened, assert that ‘‘ India becomes 
every year more and more impoverished”? 


“The Marathon” and the Mediterranean ; a Narra- 

tive of a Coastiny Voyage. (Hatchard & Co.) 
“ Making the best of things ” is a capital travelling 
motto, and yet open to misuse. We do not easily 
understand people who endure a holiday trip, 
unless they are living in wretched home discom- 
fort ;—as little what leads persons abroad who 
have no sympathy with what they see, and 
who seem to find a sort of melancholy and candid 
pleasure in recording instances of their apathy and 
ignorance. It is really not very interesting to learn 
that the pilgrim has no ear for music, no eye for 
pictures ; that his dependence on Murray is despe- 
rate, and still less that his obedience to that ‘Travel- 
lers’ Guide’ only resulted in depression and boredom. 
Of what sex is uur author? We have rarely met 
any one in print who owns to having been so fre- 
quently frightened by the most commonplace 
occurrences. Then his calm confession of unac- 
quaintance with foreign languages, put forth 
as if it were a merit, is original as an appeal. 
Further, he is an anti-Papistical tourist, of the 
most uncompromising sort, thinking it no harm 
to interrupt Roman Catholics when at service, and 
not accosting a priest without a struggle against 
antipathy. Fourthly, he is fond of quoting poetry, 
neither wisely nor well. So that on the whule, we 
fancy he must look to “the friends” who re- 
quested him to publish the details of this coasting 
voyage in a Liverpool steamer, for such “ wonder, 
love, and praise ” as his literary attempts are likely 
to gain. 

Causeries. By Edmond About. (Hachette & Co.) 
No writer gets over his ground with a firmer 
tread, yet a lighter foot, than M. About. He 
possesses that great quality, precision, in no com- 
mon degree. If he be sometimes superficial as a 
critic, he ig never tedious. If he be sharp and out- 
spoken in blame, he never forgets the courtesies of 
good society. As a describer he is true in colour, 
no less than happy in touch. Though this volume 
of odds and ends (obviously a reprint of fugitive 
papers) has, of course, less interest and consistency 
than one of his novels, it is an attractive parlour- 
window book. The pages devoted to the painter's 
art are especially interesting ; those on that rich, 
irregular genius Delacroix, have reminded us of 
the little book by M. Théophile Silvestre (Paris, 
Lévy), produced on the occasion of the dispersion 
of the artists’ pictures—laid by at the time against 
a moment of leisure, and overlooked. We may 
possibly repair the omission ; and our readers will 
owe thanks toM, About should this bethecase. But 
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not only pictures and Paris chit-chat does this 
miscellany concern. It contains, likewise, genial 
obituary notices of his contemporaries in all classes 
of society,—local sketches of places as far apart as 
Quimper in Brittany, and the Rohan Palace at 
Saverne (to-day a sort of asylum for decayed gen- 
tlefolk), and a rather elaborate essay on piscicul- 
ture, which may pair off with its writer’s charming 
tale that told how the Landes were being re- 
claimed from desert savagery by enterprise and 
intelligence. 

Choice Readings from French Literature—[Lectures 
Choisies de la Littérature Francaise, par F. N. 
Staaff]. 842-1790.—Vol. I. Part I. (Stock- 
holm, Bergegren ; London, Triibner & Co.) 

French literature, but more especially French 
poetry, has not found such a home and welcome 
in Sweden as it has done in most other parts of 
the world. M. Staaff, lately a Swiss teacher of 
French in Stockholm, but now of Paris, attributes 
this to the greater affinity that exists between 
the Swedish, English and German languages, and 
which renders the beauties of the last two more 
accessible, appreciable and enjoyable to the Swedes. 
But there is little affinity between German and 
French, and between English and French, yet in 
Germany and England, every well-educated person 
speaks, or at least reads, French. In Russia, 
where even less affinity is traceable, French is the 
ordinarily spoken language of the higher classes, 
as, indeed, it was in Germany till Frederick the 
Great had well-nigh passed away, when Germans 
began to remember that Luther had exhibited the 
powers and beauties of the German language, that 
a rich German literature existed, and that there 
was ability then, and would be more thereafter to 
render that literature richer still. We are inclined 
to attribute the little cultivation of the French 
language and literature in Sweden to indifference, 
or to the Swedes being busied with other studies ; 
just as, at this moment, English publishers find 
that their most unprofitable customers are in 
India and Ireland. In India there is inertness 
that makes even reading a labour. In Ireland 
there is such indifference that even the periodicals 
and few books published there have a greater sale 
in England than in Ireland. In this first part of 
the first volume there is a selection from French 
writers, dating from the earliest period down to 
the death of Louis the Fourteenth. The dates on 
the title-page (842-1790) only refer to the period 
which will be included when the second part is 
completed. The selections are often made from 
authors whose names will be unfamiliar to many 
readers of French and to many French readers ; on 
this account the book recommends itself to persons 
in all countries who are desirous of savouring the 
real essence of French literature. One good feature 
is worthy of notice. There are French writers on 
whose literary reputation there are serious blots, 
but who are also authors of much that is elegant 
and refined ; and these writers are included, speci- 
mens of their pure and better style being given as 
samples of the French literature of the day. In 
most cases the selections have been made with 
great judgment. If we might hint objection, we 
should say, we should have preferred, as samples of 
that heroic poet Rotrou, passages from his tragedy 
‘St.-Genest,’ rather than from his ‘ Venceslas.’ 
In the latter, Le Kain used to electrify the house. 
In the former, Bocage has, in our own days, 
melted it to tears. ‘St.-Genest ’ would have been 
of more interest to young readers, from its subject 
of a pagan actor winning the crown of martyrdom 
by adopting the Christian principles contained in 
his part, and avowing himself of the ‘‘ new sect,” 
in the very presence of Domitian, frowning from 
his imperial box. Rotrou was a romanticist two 
centuries before Victor Hugo, and his name is 
worthy of respect for his brilliant talent and his 
noble character. 


Class B. Correspondence with British Ministers and 

© Agents in Foreign Countries, and with Foreign 
Ministers in England, relating to the Slave-Trade, 
from January 1 to December 31, 1864. (Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Com- 
mand of Her Majesty.) 


Some of these papers relate to the remarkable case 





of Col. de Arguelles, and throw light on corrupt 
practices which have long made the Cuban govern- 
ment odious to the enemies of slavery. In the 
November of 1863 Don José Augustin Arguelles, 
Lieut.-Governor of the district of Colon, in the 
island of Cuba, acting under the instructions of 
Gen. Dulce, the Captain-General of Cuba, captured 
a large cargo of African negroes that had been 
landed on the island by a notorious slaver. In 
return for this service the Cuban Government paid 
Col. Arguelles 15,000 dollars as his share of the 
prize-money, and warmly commended his vigi- 
lance and success. Soon, however, it was asserted 
that, instead of rendering to the supreme authority 
in Cuba a faithful account of the number of negroes 
captured, Arguelles and his subordinates made 
a false return, and kept back 141 negroes, of whom 
some were sold for 700 dollars, and others for 750 
dollars each. Finding that there was a stir against 
him, and fearing the result of a legal investigation, 
Arguelles withdrew from Cuba and went to New 
York, where, instead of keeping quiet, he published 
astounding accusations against Gen. Dulce. Power- 
ful New York journals took up his cause; and 
the Spanish Colonel figured for a brief day asa 
chivalric soldier who had escaped the infamous 
persecutions of General Dulce and a clique of 
infuriated slave-traders. Publicly Col. Arguelles 
charged his superior with corrupt connivance at 
the slave-trade and gross malversations in his 
government. He represented that the charge from 
which he had fled was an utterly false accusa- 
tion, trumped up by Cuban slave-dealers, furious 
at the blow which he had given them, and by 
General Dulce, who was to have participated in 
the sale of the intercepted blacks. But no sooner 
had Arguelles uttered these and other brave 
words, under the impression that he was beyond 
the reach of his enemy’s grip, than the exas- 
perated Captain-General represented to the United 
States Government what a scoundrel they were 
harbouring in the person of their guest from 
Colon district, Cuba, and implored them to send 
him back to the island—as his presence was neces- 


‘| sary to secure the liberation of some 141 slaves. 


Spain and the United States have no extradition 
treaty ; and consequently the United States were 
not bound to surrender the fugitive. On the other 
hand, having examined the facts of the case, and 
satisfied himself of the truthfulness of General 
Dulce’s representations, Mr. Seward did not 
think it right to shield from punishment an atro- 
cious criminal. Arguelles was therefore delivered 
up to the Cuban authorities, and, on being tried 
and found guilty of the charge originally preferred 
against him, was condemned to the chain-gang. 
General Dulce’s enemies, and those who are 
inclined to think ill of Mr. Lincoln’s government, 
maintain that Arguelles was really innocent, and 
exclaim against the perfidy of the Minister who 
violated the right of asylum and surrendered a 
political refugee. It is fair to presume that before 
Mr. Seward decided to remit the Lieut.-Governor 
to the island, under such peculiar circumstances, 
he had satisfied himself of the fugitive’s guilt, and 
that for the sake of the 141 slaves he ought to 
strain a point to aid General Dulce. On the 
passage back to Cuba, Col. Arguelles wrote to 
the Captain-General, not merely withdrawing his 
charges, but avowing their falsehood in the most 
distinct terms. ‘‘I now solemnly and entirely 
deny all that I published on the 18th,” are words 
that occur in this recantation. As an illustration 
of the dishonour possible amongst Spanish officials 
the story is equally good whether Arguelles be 
taken for the victim of unscrupulous enemies or as 
a culprit who richly deserves his fate. 

We have on our Library Table the following 
Miscellaneous Publications: Zhe History of the 
Cotton Famine, from the Fallof Sumter to the Passing 
of the Public Works Act, with a Postscript, by R. A. 
Arnold (Saunders & Otley),—Arundines Cami, sive 
Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori, Collected 
and Edited by Henry Drury, A.M. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.),—The Bubbles of Finance : 
Joint-Stock Companies, Promoting of Companies, 
Modern Commerce, Money Lending, and Life In- 
suring, by a City Man (Low & Co.),—An Intro- 
ductory Lecture on Archeology, delivered before the 





University of Cambridge, by Churchill Babington, 
B.D. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.),—Vol. I 
of The Entomologist’s Magazine (Van Voorst),— 
Hints on Hats adapted to the Heads of the People 
by Henry Melton (Hotten),—A Manual of Arith. 
metic, by the Rev. C. W. Underwood, M.A. (Long. 
mans),—Heroes in Knickerbockers and Heroines in 
Bibbed Aprons, by the Author of ‘Sunshine and 
Clouds ’ (Faithfull),— Little -Archie’s Catechism, by 
Emily G. Nesbitt (Hatchard & Co.),—Jines Blown 
Together, by Lottie (Macintosh),—Jntervals of Rest 
and Refreshment during the Heat and Burden of 
the Day, by a Labourer in the Vineyard (Hatchard 
& Co.),—The Crop of Light, by Lady Thomas 
(Hatchard & Co.),—Sermons addressed to the Con. 
gregation of St. Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, by the 
Rev. J. R, Turnack, M.A. (J. H. & J. Parker), 
—Daniel ; or, the Apocalypse of the Old Testament, 
by Philip S. Desprez, B.D., with an Introduction 
by Rowland Williams, D.D. (Williams & Norgate), 
—Praise: a Sermon preached in the Church of 
St. Giles, Graffham, at the Third Annual Festival 
of the Midhurst Choral Association, May 30, 1865, 
by the Rev. Robert Gregory, M.A. (J. H. & J. 
Parker),—and ‘‘ We have Heard Him Ourselves”: 
a Sermon preached before the University of Ozford, 
in New College Chapel, on Trinity Sunday, 1865, 
by E. C. Wickham, M.A. (J. H. & J. Parker), 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Awde’s Waiting at Table, Poems and Songs, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Book of Common Prayer, its History, &c., by Blakeney, 8vo. 12/ cl, 

Bradshaw's Anglo-French Phrase-Book, 32mo. 1/ cl. swd. 

Bradshaw’s Handbook to Normandy, sq. 1/6 swd. 

Bradshaw’s Illustrated Handbook to Italy, sq. 7/6 cl. swd. 

Carlen’s The Guardian, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Childhood in India, by the Wife of an Officer, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Yompanion Lib. ‘ Sutherlands,’ ‘ Rutledge,’ & * Christine,’ 1/ each. 

Desprez’ Daniel, or the Apocalypse of the Old Testament, 8vo.10/6cl, 

Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby (2 vols.), Vol. 2, ~ 8yo. 2/ bds. 

Ellen Montgomery’s k-Shelf, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Ellis’s Share and Share Alike, 18mo. 2/ cl. 

Etoniana, Ancient and Modern, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

xoulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion, 8th edit. fc. 8vo. 6/écl. 

rons’s The Bible and its Interpreters, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas, new edit. post 8vo. 6/ cl. 

uee’s Baths of Switzerland and Savoy, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

fazzini (Jos.), Life and Writings of, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Melton’s Hints on Hats, fe. 8vo. 1/6 swd. 

Newman’s History of British Ferns, 4th edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Normanton (Smith, Elder & Co.’s Shilling Series), 12mo. 1/.swd. 

Seafield’s Literature and Curiosities of Dreams, 2 v. cr. 8vo. 24/ cl, 

Sermons on the Reunion of Christendom, 2nd series, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Spirit of the Old Divines, 2nd series, 32mo. 1/6 cl. gilt. 

Staff Surgeon (The), or Life in Canada, by E. S. T., post 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Tomlinson’s Interesting Yorkshire Scenes, post Svo. 5/6 cl. 
rollope’s Can You Forgive Her? Vol. 2, 8vo. 11/ cl. 

Wellington (Duke of), Suppl tary D tches, V.12, 8vo. 20/ cl, 

Wood’s Homes without Hands, illustrated, 8vo. 21/ cl. 








Work in the Colonies, Missionary Operations, &c., sq. 5/ cl. 
Young’s Sea Fishing as a Sport, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 





EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


Last week we announced the return of Capt. 
Wilson and his party from Palestine, with a large 
collection of drawings and observations. 

On Thursday, he met the newly-named Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster; when he re- 
ported on the prospects of excavation in Syria, and 
particularly in Palestine. After much consideration 
of the means now placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee,—a sum of about 2,000/.,—and the great 
work to be accomplished, it was resolved, with 
the permission of the War Office, and the sanc- 
tion of Earl Russell, to send Capt. Wilson and 
his exploring party back to Jerusalem, instructed 
to make a general survey of the country with a 
view to the future operations of the Society 
when it shall have obtained a larger measure 
of public support. He is to consider Jerusalem 
and Nabalus as his principal fields; he is 
to take levels and observations, to dig in the 
foundations of walls, to trace conduits and sewers, 
to examine tells and mounds, and otherwise carry 
on the preliminary business of exploration. The 
labours of the Committee are therefore commenc- 
ing well; and if the members will keep clear of 
all controverted theories and individual crotchets, 
there is every hope of success. The danger lies 
there. The Committee is the result of many com- 
promises—at present, it represents nearly all the 
schools of archeology ; and its officers must take 
care to avoid the appearance of partisanship. Let 
all opinions have a hearing, and the public will have 
confidence in the wisdom of such measures as may 
be finally adopted. Capt. Wilson will return to 
Palestine in October. 

Meantime, we have the results of his recent 
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labours. Sir Henry James, of the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, has made public a few details, 


ou as to the level of the Dead Sea, which 
be read with interest.— 


“The levelling from the Mediterranean to the 
Dead Sea has been performed with the greatest 
possible accuracy; and by two independent ob- 
servers, using different instruments ; and the result 
may be relied upon as being absolutely true to 
within three or four inches. The depression of the 
surface of the Dead Sea on the 12th of March, 
1865, was found to be 1,292 feet, but from the line 
of driftwood observed along the border of the Dead 
Sea it was found that the level of the water 
at some period of the year, -probably during the 
winter freshets, stands 2 feet 6 inches higher, which 
would make the least depression 1289°5 feet. 
Capt. Wilson also learned from inquiry among 
the Bedouins, and from Euro residents in 
Palestine that during the early summer the level 
of the Dead Sea is lower by at least six feet ; this 
would make the greatest depression to be as near 
as possible 1,298 feet. Most of the previous obser- 
vations for determining the relative level of the two 
seas gave most discordant results. The Dead Sea 
was found by one to be 710 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, by another to be on the same level, 
by another to be 710 feet lower, and by another to 
be 1,446 feet lower; but the most recent before 
that now yiven, by the Duc de Luynes and Lieut. 
Vignes, of the French navy, agrees with our 
result in a very remarkable manner, considering 
that the result was obtained by barometric observa- 
tion, the depression given by them being 1,286 on 
the 7th of June, 1864, which at most differs only 
12 feet from the truth, if we suppose the Dead Sea 
was then at its lowest. In my instructions to Capt. 
Wilson I gave directions for bench-marks to be cut 
upon the rocks and buildings along the line levelled 
from sea to sea, and for a traverse survey to be 
made of the whole distance, upon which the places 
where the bench-marks can be found can be repre- 
sented. This traverse will be given with the plans 
in the atlas, as well as the diagram of the triangu- 
lation around Jerusalem, and these cannot fail to 
be of great value for any more extended surveys 
which may be hereafter undertaken in Palestine.” 


Sir Henry is preparing the materials brought 
home by Capt. Wilson for publication in the form of 
an atlas. These observations may be regarded as 
the commencement of a true exploration of the 
Holy Land. 








THE NILE MYSTERY. 
Ravenscourt Villa, Hammersmith, July 24, 1865. 

Ir is gratifying to see the interest taken by geo- 
graphers in Mr. Baker’s discoveries, as shown by the 
several letters published in the last number of the 
Atheneum. Premising that when Mr. Cooley says 
that Mr. Baker learned that the lake extended 
“northward ”’ to Rumanika’s country Karagwé, 
“southward” was meant, it appears that both 
Mr. Cooley and Dr. Beke believe that the Albert 
Nyanza absorbs Speke’s Lake Ru-sizi, or Lu-sizi, 
and, as a sequence, Lake Tanganyika. This seems 
to be most probably the case, but, under such cir- 
cumstances, there must have been, as admitted by 
Major Burton, a great error in determining the 
level of the latter lake. 

Mr. Cooley and Dr. Beke also doubt if the river 
flowing in and out of the north end of Albert 
Nyanza—the Unyoro of the one, the Kivira (Kit- 
tara?) of the other—is the same as the river of 
Gondékoro, hitherto assumed to be the White Nile; 
and when we consider that, on the occasion of 
Capt. Speke’s striking that river, on the Ist of 
February, 1863, after leaving it at the Karuma 
Falls, he likened it only to a “fine Highland 
stream,” not so full as when they crossed it at 
Karuma Falls, and that when, according to Dr. 
Khoblecher, it ought to have been flooding, there 
Would seem to be good reasons for adopting this 
opinion. But, in that case, if the Unyoro, or 
Kivira river, is not the ‘‘ Highland stream ” seen 
by Speke at Paira, on the 13th of January, again 
m the 26th, and on the Ist of February, above 
Where it was joined by the Asua, where has that 
stream its sources, 





Dr. Beke thinks now that the Albert Nyanza 
pours its waters into the Djour, or Jiir, and such 
an extension of the Jir is to be seen in the ‘Carte 
du Cours Moyen des Deux Nils,’ MM. Am- 
broise et Jules Poncet, 1860. Should such be the 
case, it will not militate against the opinion enter- 
tained of old by Dr. Beke, that Ptolemy derived 
his two arms of the Nile from Victoria Nyanza 
and Tanganyika (‘Sources of Nile,’ p. 134), a view 
of the subject also advocated by Major Burton 
(‘The Nile Basin’), by Messrs. Vaux and Hogg, 
by myself, in the New Monthly Magazine for 
January, 1865, and probably by others. 

W. F. Arnswortu. 





VISIBLE SPEECH. 
18, Harrington Square, July 24. 1865. 

I beg to thank you for the opportunity you 
afforded me of explaining to you my invention of 
‘visible speech,” and for the able exposition and 
advocacy of the system contained in your article 
on the 15th current. I should be glad if you would 
permit me to follow up your suggestion ‘‘ that the 
Missionary Societies might find it worth their while 
to bear the whole expense” of introducing the 
system, by making the Atheneum the medium of 
communicating the following “‘ statement and pro- 
posal to Government, the missionary societies,” &c. 

I. Whereas I have, after a long period of in- 
vestigation, discovered the exact relations of lin- 
guistic sounds to the oral configurations from which 
they result, and have, further, invented a simple 
scheme of self-interpreting letters, which symbolize 
all possible configurations and oral effects—com- 
plete proof of both of which facts has been pub- 
lished in my pamphlet, entitled ‘Visible Speech,— 
a New Fact Demonstrated ’; and whereas, the 
writing of languages, so as to be uniformly legible 
by all mankind, is a desideratum of great public 
and international importance ; and the physiological 
alphabet invented by me has been proved to be 
capable of accomplishing this result for all lan- 
guages, dialects, and human utterances, without 
exception. Therefore it is expedient that the 
benefits to be everywhere derived from the said 
universal alphabet should be realized without 
delay, and should be made available for the free 
use of all people. 

II. Whereas, also, the effective introduction of 
the new system of letters, involves the oral ex- 
emplification of sounds, as well as the publication 
of symbols ; and requires, further, that the elements 
of the various European, Asiatic, and other lan- 
guages should be correctly tabulated for the use of 
learners, by selection of the appropriate symbols 
from the general alphabet : therefore it is necessary 
that a sufficient number of persons should be in- 
structed in the system, and qualified to teach others, 
as well as to analyze and tabulate sounds with uni- 
formity. 

In view of these premises, I therefore invite the 
aid of Government, or of the missionary and other 
societies interested in the universal alphabet, to 
enable me to disseminate this invention pro bono 
publico. 

In consideration of receiving such a pecuniary 
grant as may, in the circumstances, be deemed suffi- 
cient, I hereby offer: 

I. To publish the system of ‘‘ Visible Speech,” 
complete for the printed representation of all lan- 
guages or dialects, by means of an alphabet of not 
more than Forty Types; together with all tables, 
diagrams, symbols and explanations requisite to 
enable other persons to use the system; and I 
hereby bind myself to cede allright of property in the 
tables, diagrams, symbols, and other particulars of the 
invention, and all copyright in the book so published, 
—in order that the same may be reproduced by 
any publisher, and that the use of the Universal 
Alphabet may be as free as that of ordinary letters, 
to all persons. And I also hereby offer 

II. To teach the scales of sounds, and the 
uniform application of the symbols, to one hundred 
or any greater specified number of competent 
persons who may be appointed to receive the 
instruction ; and to qualify such learners—whether 
natives of Britain or foreigners, of whatever nation- 
ality—to communicate a full knowledge of the 





system to others, and to apply the Universal 
Alphabet to any written or unwritten language. 

Should my proposal, as above made, meet with 
no response, or be declined, I hope, at some future 
time, if fortune favour me, to give my discovery to 
the world myself. But, ‘‘ Vite summa brevis spem 
nos vetat inchoare longam.” 

One private consideration remains to be noticed. 
While my invention is unpublished it possesses a 
special value to me, individually, in the exercise of 
my profession; and, although I should prefer to 
accommodate the interests of science by immediate 
publication, I could only do so at the sacrifice oz 
— advantages which my own labours 

ve given me. 

Permit me to add, that I have submitted the 
whole details of “Visible Speech” to the most 
eminent living Phonetician—A. J. Ellis, Esq.— 
whose advice will, I have no doubt, be readily 
placed at the service of Government or of the 
Missionary Societies. ALEX. MELVILLE BELL. 





e A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. XXIX. 1862.) 

Fine by degrees and beautifully less; first, 
four columns; next, two; now, half a column; 
next—if anything—three-fifths of a line; and no 
more, the printers having no fractions of letters: 
Mr. Smith replies to me, still signing himself 
Nauticus: I give an extract.— 

‘* By hypothesis [what, again !] let 14° 24’ be the chord of 
an arc of 15° [but I wont, says 14° 24], and consequently 
equal to a side of a polygon of 24 sides inscribed in 
the circle. 
circle....” 

That is, four times the chord of an arc is the 
chord of four times the arc: and the sum of four 
sides of a certain pentagon is equal to the fifth, 
This is the capital of the column, the crown of the 
arch, the apex of the pyramid, the watershed of 
the elevation. Oh! J.S.! J.S.! groans Geo- 
metry—Summum J. S. summainjuria/ The other 
J.8S., Joseph Scaliger, as already mentioned, had 
his own way of denying that a straight line is 
always the shortest distance between two points. 
A parallel might be instituted, but not in half a 
column. And J.S. the secont has been so tightly 
handled that he may now be dismissed, with an 
inscription for his circular shield obtained by chang- 
ing Lexica contexat into Circus quadrandus in an 
epigram of J.S. the first :— 

Si quem dura manet sententia judicis, olim 
Damnatum erumnis suppliciisque caput, 

Hunc neque fabrili lassent ergastula massa, 

Nec rigidas vexent fossa metalla manus. 

Circus quadrandus : nam—cetera quid moror?—omnes 
Poenarum facies hic labor unus 

I had written as far as damnatum when in came 
the letter of Nauticus as a printed slip, with a re- 
quest that I would consider the slip as a “revised 
copy.” Not a word of alteration in the part I have 
quoted! And in the evening came a letter desiring 
that I would alter a gross blunder; but not the 
one above: this is revising without revision! If 
there were cyclometers enough of this stamp, the 
would, as cultivation oe nae ren really, wit 
John Stuart Mill in for Westminster, it seems on 
the move, even though, as I learn while correcting 
the proof, Gladstone be out from Oxford; for 
Oxford is no worse than in 1829, while West- 
minster is far above what she ever has been: 
election time excuses even such a parenthesis as 
this—be engaged to amuse those who can afford it 
with paralogism at their meals, after the manner 
of the other jokers who wore the caps and bells. 
The rich would then order their dinners with panem 
et Circenses,—up with the victuals and the circle- 
games,—as the poor did in days of old. 

Mr. Smith is determined that half a column shall 
not do. Nota day without something from him: 
letter, printed proof, pamphlet. In what is the 
last at this moment of writing he tells me that part 
of the title of a work of his will be “ Professor De 
Morgan in the pillory without hope of escape.” 
And where will he be himself? This I detected by 
an effort of reasoning which I never could have 
made except by following in his steps. In all mat- 
ters connected with 7 the letters/ and g are closely 
related : this appears in the well-known formula 
for the time of oscillation, 7,/(l:g). Hence g may 


Then 4 times 14° 24’= 57° 36’= the radius of the 
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be written for J, but only once: do it twice, and 
you require the time to be 7,/(?:g*). This may 
be reinforced by observing that if as a datum, or if 
you dislike that word, by hypothesis, the first 7 be 
ag, it is absurd that it should be anJ. Write g for 
the first 1 and we have wn fait accompli. I shall be 
in pillory ; and overhead, in a cloud, will sit Mr. 
James Smith on one stick laid across two others, 
under a nimbus of 3} diameters to the circumfer- 
ence—in z-glory. Oh for a drawing of this scene! 
Mr. De Morgan presents his compliments to Mr. 
-James Smith, and requests the honour of an 
exchange of photographs. 

July 26.—Another printed letter.—Mr. James 
Smith begs for a distinct answer to the following 
plain question : ‘‘ Have I not in this communica- 
tion brought under your notice truths that were 
never before dreamed of in your geometrical and 
mathematical philosophy?” To which, he having 
taken the precaution to print the word truths in 
italics, I can conscientiously answer, Yes, you 
have. And now [I shall take no more notice of 
these truths, until I receive something which sur- 
passes all that has yet been done, 

The Circle secerned from the Square; and its area 
gauged in terms of a triangle common to both. By 
‘Wm. Houlston, Esq. London and Jersey, 1862, 4to. 

Mr. Houlston squares at about four poetical 
“quotations in a page, and brings out 7 =3°14213... 
His frontispiece is a variegated diagram, having 
parts designated Inigo and Outigo. All which 
relieves the subject, but does not remove the error. 

Considerations respecting the figure of the Earth.... 
By C. F. Bakewell. London, 1862, 8vo. 

Newton and others think that in a revolving 
sphere the loose surface matter will tend to the 
equator: Mr. Bakewell thinks it will tend to the 
poles. 

On eccentric and centric force: a new theory of pro- 
jection. By H. F. A. Pratt, M.D. London, 1862, 


8vo. 

Dr. Pratt not only upsets Newton, but cuts 
away the very ground he stands on: for he destroys 
the first law of motion, and will not have the 
natural tendency of matter in motion to be recti- 
linear. This, as we have seen, was John Walsh’s 
notion. In a more recent work ‘On Orbital Mo- 
tion,’ London, 1863, 8vo., Dr. Pratt insists on 
another of Walsh’s notions, namely, that the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes is caused by the motion of 
the solar system round a distant central sun. In 
this last work the author refers to a few notes, 
which completely destroy the theory of gravitation 
in terms “perfectly intelligible as well to the un- 
learned as to the learned”: to me they are quite 
unintelligible, which rather tends to confirm a 
notion I have long had, that I am neither one thing 
nor the other. There is an ambiguity of phrase 
which delights a writer on logic, always on the 
look out for specimens of homonymia or equivocatio. 
The author, as a physician, is accustomed to “ ap- 
peal from mere formule”: accordingly, he sets at 
nought the whole of the mathematics, which he 
does not understand. This equivocation between 
the formula of the physician and that of the mathe- 
matician is as good, though not so perceptible to 
the world at large, as that made by Mr. Briggs’s 
friend in Punch’s picture, which I cut out to paste 
into my Logic. Mr. Briggs wrote for a couple of 
bruisers, meaning to prepare oats for his horses: 
his friend sent him the Whitechapel Chicken and 
the Bayswater Slasher, with the gloves, all ready. 

On matter and ether, and the secret laws of physical 
change. By T. R. Birks, M.A. Cambridge, 1862, 8vo. 

Bold efforts are made at molecular theories, and 
the one before me is ably aimed. When the Newton 
of this subject shall be seated in his place, books 
like the present will be sharply looked into, to see 
what amount of anticipation they have made. 

The history of the “‘thorn tree and bush” from the 
earliest to the present time: in which is clearly and 
lainly shown the descent of her most gracious 
fajesty and her Anglo-Saxon people from the half 
tribe of Ephraim, and possibly from the half tribe of 
‘Manasseh ; and consequently her right and title to 
possess, at the present moment, for herself and for 
them, a share or shares of the desolate cities and 
laces in the land of their forefathers! By Theta, 
.D. (Private circulation.) London, 1862, 8vo. 

This is much about Thorn, and its connected 
words, Thor, Thoth, Theta, &c. It is a very mys- 
terious vagary. The author of it is the person whom 








I have described elsewhere as having for his device 
the round man in the three-cornered hole, the 
writer of the little heap of satirical anonymous 
letters about the Beast and 666. By accident I 
discovered the writer: so that if there be any more 
thorns to crackle under the pot, they need not be 
anonymous. 

Nor will they be anonymous. Since I wrote the 
above, I have received onymous letters, as ominous 
as the rest. The writer, William Thorn, M.D., 
is obliged to reveal himself, since it is his object 
to prove that he himself is one 666. By using W 
for a double Vau (or 12) he cooks the number out 
of his own name. But he says it is the number not 
of a beast but of a man, and adds, “‘ Thereby hangs 
a tale!” which sounds like contradiction. He in- 
forms me that he will talk the matter over with 
me: but I shall certainly have nothing to say to a 
gentleman of his number ; it is best to keep on the 
safe side. 

In one letter I am informed that not a line 
should I have had, but for my “sneer at 666,” 
which, therefore, I am well pleased to have given. 
I am also told that my name means the “‘ ‘ garden 
of death,’ that place in which the tree of know- 
ledge was plucked, and so you are like your name 
‘dead’ to the fact that you are an Israelite, like 
those in Ezekiel 37 ch.” Some hints are given that 
I shall not fare well in the next world, which any 
one who reads the chapter in Ezekiel will see is 
quite against his comparison. The reader must not 
imagine that my prognosticator means Morgan 
to be a corruption of Mortjardin ; he proves his 
point by Hebrew: but any philologist would tell 
him the true derivation of the name, and how 
Glamorgan came to get it. It will be of much 
comfort to those young men who have not got 
through to know that the tree of knowledge itself 
was once in the same case. And so good bye to 
666 for the present, and the assumption that the 
enigma is to be solved by the united numeral forces 
of the letters of a word. 

It is worthy of note that, as soon as my Budget 
commenced, two guardian spirits started up, fellow 
men as to the flesh, both totally unknown to me: 
they have stuck to me from first to last. James 
Smith, Esq., finally Nauticus, watches over my 
character in this world, and would fain preserve me 
from ignorance, folly, and dishonesty, by inclosing 
me in a magic circle of 34 diameters in circum- 
ference. The round man in the three-cornered hole, 
finally William Thorn, M.D., takes charge of my 
future destiny, and tries to bring me to the truth 
by unfolding a score of meanings—all right—of 
666. He hints that I,and my wife, are servants of 
Satan: atleast he desires us both to remember that 
we cannot serve God and Satan ; and he can hardly 
mean that we are serving the first, and that he 
would have us serve the second. As becomes an 
interpreter of the Apocalypse, he uses seven differ- 
ent seals; but not more than one to one letter. If 
his seals be all signet-rings, he must be what Aris- 
tophanes calls a sphragidonychargocometical fellow. 
But—and many thanks to him for the same— 
though an M.D., he has not sent me a single vial. 
And so much for my tree of secular knowledge and 
my tree of spiritual life: I dismiss them with 
thanks from myself and thanks from my reader. 
The dual of the Pythagorean system was Isis and 
Diana; of the Jewish law, Moses and Aaron; of 
the City of London, Gog and Magog; of the 
Paradoxiad, James Smith, Esq., and William 
Thorn, M.D. A. Dr Morean. 





ORDER-HUNTERS. 
Paris, July, 1865. 

M. Albéric Second’s Chronique on theatrical 
orders will teach those unhappy folk among our 
countrymen who have the power of granting gra- 
tuitous admissions to places of amusement that 
their sufferings are not peculiar to their native 
country. In quest of an order what will not a man 
do? Has he once tasted blood?—he is not to be 
trusted for a moment. Generous and amiable in all 
other relations of life, he knows no mercy when he 
sets out to beat up for gratuitous admissions. He 
will reach your house before you are out of bed. 
He will waylay you as you are entering your study. 
He will take you by the button-hole while you are 











caring for your luggage at a railway-station. You 
card will do, he tells you, with just'a date upon it, 
Promise him, and, amid the many duties of 
arduous life, forget your promise! It is quite trys 
that you should not forget ; that a promise should 
be held sacred, &c. He will not excuse you; his 
wife will never forgive you; his children (wey 
they notall ready, washed, and curled, and combed!) 
will curse you. You are the fiend in human 

who prevented them from going to the E 
Paterfamilias might have paid, and he would haye 
paid, and cheerfully, had he not tasted blood. But 
now! he, who can never lavish money enough on 
the dresses and toys of his little ones, and whose 
wife has only to hint for money, will not expendig 
groat, will not buy that which he can hunt down, 
Actors, I am told, are not easily managed. - Itvis 
reported that they are occasionally conceited, and 
that they have been known to quarrel over a lean 
part, or to sacrifice Art to self; but they are love. 
birds, they are cooing doves, when compared with 
order-hunters. These are irrepressible, omnipresent, 
insatiable. They tell you that you areso good-natured; 
that you are all-powerful; that you or your jour 
nal is admitted at all times ; that the suspensionof 
the free list does not apply to you. If you cannot 
manage for the Opera, will you oblige them for the 
Polytechnic Institution? 

So, in Paris, M. Albéric Second publishes five 
model letters written by order-hunters. Onesuggesta 
that there must be plentiful room—in the dog days. 
Another knows M. Second is ‘1’ Obligeance méme.” 
M. Second is at least a skilful chroniqueur, and 
whether obliging or disobliging, is amusing. The 
five letters recall to him a suggestion M. Louis 
Lurine made to him and other writers, when M. 
Lurine was director of the Variétés. ‘‘Makea 
comedy of one of these order-hunters,” the manager 
suggested. ‘Five years have passed!” M. Seconi 
muses, “and still I hear the echo of his voice.” 
Said Lurine, ‘Theatre orders are an influence, @ 
means, sometimes a power. They have paid debts, 
calmed the ardour of sheriffs’ officers, softened dis- 
counters. They are arguments with women; they 
give introductions to suitors; and they pave the 
way to marriage. Only theatrical orders will tame 
a concierge. There are order-hunters in Paris who 
supply all their friends, and some of their enemies, 
and receive a direct or an indirect benefit in return. 
I know one or two rascals who have made a bril- 
liant position in the world by theatrical ordem. 
The man who can command orders for the avamt- 
scene may take for motto, ‘Qud non ascendam!’ 
Can he command admissions for first nights, he is 
a personage in the State. Rich people will commit 
meannesses in order to obtain gratuitous admis- 
sions to a theatre.” 

Every theatre has a clerk, whose sole duty it is 
to issue orders. He must be skilful and know his 
Paris well. He who was worth the best box on the 
grand tier to-day may not be worth a back seat 
in the gallery to-morrow. ‘There are order-hunters 
who end by becoming part and parcel of the 
theatrical establishment. These acquire rights. 
They ask because they have always had ; and they 
receive because they have always received. Thew 
trical managers wouldn’t know how to refuse them. 
These men are in the stalls on first nights, while 
men of letters are in the lobby, and have to ‘ask 
them between the acts how the piece is going.” 

M. Second, the reader will have noticed, looks 
at both sides of the question. There are poachers 
for orders as well as hunters. Those look upon an 
order as meat and drink and shelter. Orders ate 
hares and partridges and pheasants to them. A 
pit-ticket is a hare; a box order is a brace ¢ 
partridges; and a private box is two splendid 
pheasants at the very least. The traffic in orders, of 
passes, is, however, better organized, or rather 
more extensively organized, in Paris, I fancy, 
than it is in London. In Paris, authors take ordefs 
in part payment of their dramatic writings. At 
door of a Paris theatre we find the hawker of 
passes at a reduction from the prices marked upon 
the theatre doors. 

Let us hope that the British order-hunter—who 
can no more be put down, it would seem, than the 
east wind—turns his “ bag ” to good account, after 
the manner of his French brother. This reflection 
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may comfort managers and editors who have been 
run down these many years past. Perhaps two 
stalls at the Adelphi have made an order-hunter 
the husband of an heiress; and a private box at 
the Opera has created, out of another order-hunter, 
a power in the State. Should this be so, Iam quite 
certain on one point, viz., that neither the husband 
of the heiress nor the power in the State will ever 
pay @ penny piece to enter either the Adelphi or 
the Opera, or any other theatre. They have tasted 
blood ! B.J. 





ARCHEOLOGY IN FRANCE. 

THe Maison Carrée of Nimes, one of the most 
celebrated remains of antiquity in France, and 
which serves at present to contain the local museum, 
has generally been supposed to have been erected 
in the second century of the Christian era; but 
there have always been doubts entertained on the 
subject. On the frieze of the building was formerly 
an inscription in bronze letters, of which nothing 
has been left for very many years but the holes by 
means. of which these letters were fixed to the 
stone. Some time in the last century, Séguier, the 
friend and fellow-labourer of Scipio Maffei, pub- 
lished a small brochure, in which he ingeniously 
traced out the supposed purport of the second line 
of this lost inscription. On close examination, he 
found, not only the holes in which the studs which 
held the letters had been fixed, but also slight 
differences of colour, both on the face of the frieze 
and on the ovolo beneath, against which some of 
the letters had rested on account of want of suffi- 
cient space for the inscription. The result of his 
researches was, that the second line had consisted 
of two. words, PRINCIPIBVS‘IVVENTVTIS. This point 
being established, it was argued that the young 
princes in whose honour the temple was raised 
could be no other than Caius Cesar and Lucius 
Cesar, sons of Agrippa, grandsons of Augustus on 
their mother’s side, and adopted by that emperor. 
Three other pairs of princes had been suggested, 
namely, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, Cara- 
calla and Geta, and lastly Titus and Domitian; 
but of all these, only one seems to have borne the 
title of Princeps juventutis. In the year one after 
Christ, Caius Cesar was consul, and his brother 
consul elect for the year four; but the latter died 
before he succeeded to office. A further examina- 
tion of the frieze has since been made in order to 
complete the work of Séguier, and M. Léon Renier, 
of the college of France, is of opinion that the 
inseription was originally as follows :—c°CAESARI’ 
AVGVSTI'F'COS'L‘OAESARI' AVGVSTI'F'COS DESIGNATO* 
PRINCIPIBVS'IVVENTVTIS. If this reading be cor- 
rect, the Maison Carrée was erected in honour of 
the two adopted sons of the Emperor Augustus. 
It is.assumed that it was probably consecrated in 
the year four, that of the death of the younger prince ; 
but there is nothing in the inscription to bear out 
this supposition. On the contrary, the words would, 
pethaps, rather lead to the belief that it was 
erected and dedicated before the death of Lucius, 
for there is nothing to indicate that the temple was 
in memoriam ; and, if it were, then the date of its 
erection would most probably have to be referred 
to a later period ; that is, till after the death of the 
elder prince, Caius Czsar, which, however, hap- 
pened in a very few years. The presumption seems 
certainly in favour of the Matson Carrée having 
been built during the very early portion of the first 
century of our era. 

The Roman tomb at St.-Rémy has also been 
the subject of archzological inquiry. Dr. Ritschl, 
professor in the University of Bonn, has recently 
published an account of his examination and deduc- 
tions respecting this ancient work, and believes that 
he has succeeded in fixing the date of its erection 
Within a period of about twenty years. He confirms 
the views of Egger and Léon Renier with respect 
to the supposed archaic character of the inscription 
on the tomb :—sSEX. L. M. IVLIEI. C. F. PARENTIBVS, 
§vEIS.: He affirms that the termination of the plural 
of the second declension in the word IvLI&I, for Juli, 
8 never met with after the end of the reign of Augus- 
tus, and that, moreover, SVEIS, for suis, is véry un- 
common at a later period ; he, therefore, construes 
the meaning of the inscription to be that Sextus, 
Lucius and Marcus, three sons of Caius Julius, 





raised the monument to the memory of their parents. 
St.-Rémy, where, besides this tomb, there are the 
remains of a triumphal arch, supposed to be 
of the same period, is the ancient Glanum men- 
tioned by Pomponius Mela and Pliny, and also in 
the Notitia Dignitatum Imperit Romani. 

A new society, entitled Société Parisienne dAr- 
chéologie et d'Histoire, has just been founded in 
Paris, for the special study of the history and anti- 
quities of the territories formerly occupied by the 
Parisii, which coincided pretty nearly with the two 
modern departments of the Seine and the Seine-et- 
Oise. The inauguration of this new society, at the 
moment when the foundation of a Gallo-Roman 
museum in the old Chateau of St.-Germain is being 
arranged, is peculiarly well timed. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Earty English manuscripts of plays are, as all 
the world knows, of the highest degree of rarity. 
They perished by thousands in the seventeenth 
century, and very few indeed are now preserved. 
It is curious that a volume containing no less than 
fifteen of such relics should have been discovered of 
late years in a library in Ireland. Amongst them 
we may mention, ‘The Lady Mobs,’ ‘The Two 
Noble Ladies and the Converted Conjuror,’ ‘ Love’s 
Changeling’s Change,’ ‘The Launching of the 
Mary,’ ‘ Edmund Ironside,’ ‘ Dick of Devonshire,’ 
and ‘The Fatal Marriage ; or, a Second Lucretia,’ 
all plays hitherto unknown. This remarkable 
volume, by direction of its noble owner, will 
shortly be sold by public auction. 


A Committee of noblemen and gentlemen has 
been formed for the purpose of erecting a marble 
statue of Sir Joseph Paxton in the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Spence, of Rome, has been 
chosen as the sculptor. 

The Swiss telegrams were wrong in making 
Prof. Tyndal one of the Matterhorn climbers. 
The survivor is Mr. Whymper. Another mistake 
was representing Mr. Hudson as travelling tutor 
of his two unfortunate companions, and therefore 
imputing to him a terrible responsibility for the 
sad event. In losing three young lives we have 
enough to mourn without adding, erroneously, to 
the great weight of our regrets. e sacrifice of 
life on the Matterhorn is not our only loss this year. 
The Rev. Mr. Wilson, Fellow of Trinity, has, in 
a mysterious manner, lost his life on the Riffelberg, 

A more useful, though not sointeresting an Alpine 
ascent as that of the Matterhorn, has lately been 
made by M. Martins, Professor of Natural History 
at Montpellier. In a scientific ascent of Mont 
Blanc, M. Martins collected no less than 82 species 
of plants, near the Grands Mulets, 24 of which 
were phanerogams, 26 mosses, 2 hepaticze, and 30 
lichens. 

We are sorry to spoil good stories ; but, like 
children’s toys, they are made to be spoilt. 
Paragraphs are going about relating to the excellent 
man and excellent mathematician of whom we gave 
an account last week, Benjamin Gompertz. We 
should not have interfered to point out that he was 
not the friend of Sir Davies Gilbert, or that he wrote 
hints on Prisms: a porism, the geometers know, 
is a difficult word to define, and it may be as 
difficult to spell. But we must exclaim against the 
disclosure that when it was proposed to elect Dr. 
Hutton a Fellow of the Royal Society he. said, 
“No! no! Mr. Gompertz has a prior claim.” 
We object, first, that until very lately it was im- 
possible for any person to stand in the way of 
another ; there was no limit to the number who 
could be elected on any one evening. Accordingly, 
“the good and learned man”—and so far the story 
is true enough—would not have kept the other one 
out. But our chief objection is that when, in 
1819, Mr. Gompertz was elected F.R.S., Dr. 
Hutton had worn the letters forty-five years/ He 
was elected in 1774,—about four years before Mr. 
Gompertz was born,—and the famous dissensions 
about his holding the Foreign Secretaryship, in 
which, as all the world knows, Sir Joseph Banks 
was anything but the opposite of imperious, and 
Dr. Horsley not altogether non-pompous, took 
place when Mr. Gompertz was six yearsold, We 





are told that we forgot to state that Mr. Gompertz 
wasaJew. He was so; but what with the Jews 
having gained the right to sit in Parliament, and 
the confusion among Christians, &c., the dis- 
tinction is obsolete: all that survives of it is just 
this, that the per-centage which upholds the literal 
accuracy of the historical facts in the Pentateuch 
is rather smaller among Jews than among Chris- 
tians. 

When the Rev. Dr. Mortimer had finished read- 
ing aloud the Latin inscription he had composed 
for the foundation-stone of the new bridge at 
Blackfriars, his emphatic enunciation of the word 
‘¢ Translation !” before he read the English version, 
caused considerable merriment. The laugh, how- 
ever, was not an ill-natured one. It was partly 
raised by the fact of the reverend Doctor, in re- 
citing the Latin version, having given the dates 
thus :—“ Anno Domini, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five. Die Mensis Julii the twen- 
tieth.” Never was Latin inscription so read before; 
and the listeners laughed at the idea of the above 
portion of it being translated. The effect of the 
mingled Latin and English was like a harsh dis- 
cord in music, to say nothing of the pedantic tone 
given to a civic ceremony, the grotesque uncourte- 
ousness of which has supplied laughter for a week 
to the West-End clubs. 

Our last number showed that three centuries ago 
there were “ players who played alone.” The 
newest of the monologuists is Mr. M‘Cabe, who 
gave a taste of his quality to a specially-invited 
audience, at St. James’s Hall, on Monday after- 
noon. The only part of the performance that 
calls for censure was on the side of the audience, 
some of whom applauded without the slightest re- 
ference to merit, but vociferously, indiscreetly and 
injudiciously, the weak points quite as loudly as 
those which justly challenzed the warmest approval: 
This was to be regretted, for Mr. M‘Cabe is a 
genuine artist ; he sings well, plays well, has rare 
ventriloquial powers, and acts with ease and spirit. 
In his personification of characters, he identified 
himself with each, was remarkably rapid in his 
h of costume, and manifested a very consider- 





able amount of humour, including low humour, 
without a particle of vulgarity. The performance 
is intended to be supplementary to that of the 
‘« Wizard,” Mr. Anderson, and it merits public 
patronage for its especial excellence in the points 


we have named. 

Dr. Husenbeth replies to a query, but only sug- 
gests an answer :— 

“Cossey, July 24, 1865. 

“ Accept my thanks for the insertion of my 
former letter. It only remains for me to answer 
the question, ‘ Why have the Irish priests begun to 
object against Mary as a name for girls?’ I should 
like some evidence of such being the fact, which I 
am inclined to doubt. It may be the case with 
some few, but is not atall likely to prevail exten- 
sively. I have no doubt, however, that those who 
object to give the name of Mary in baptism do so 
out of great reverence for a name so much more 
holy than that of any other saint, lest it should be 
treated irreverently, or borne by those unworthy 
of the honour. And this would be, done without 
the slightest intention of placing the Blessed Virgin 
on a level with her Divine Son, which would be 
no less than blasphemy. It is well to remember 
that this practice is not, afterall, without precedent. 
In some northern countries, and particularly in 
Poland, no one was allowed to be called Mary. 
So far even was this carried, that when Ladislas 
the Fourth was about to marry Mary Louisa of 
Nevers, he would have it inserted in the marriage 
settlement, that she should drop, the name of Mary, 
which would be objectionable to the people of 
Poland. ‘Dovendo Ladislas IV., prendere per 
moglie la figliuola del duca di Nivers, chiamata 
Maria Aloisa, messe questa special condizione che 
la reina, per riverenza della Vergine, si chiamasse 
nell’ avenire solamente Aloisa.’ (P. Paolo Seg- 
neri, t. vii., p. 571.) This practice of the Poles 
arose from great reverence for the Blessed Virgin ; 
but they, with every Catholic, would have re- 
jected with horror the idea of placing her on a 
level with the Deity. Yours, &c., 

“T, C, Husenpetu, D.D.” 
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A commission has been issued to various ‘‘right 


trusty and well-beloved councillors,” including the | 


“Chancellor for the time being,” and others, to be 
Commissioners with regard to the site, cost, appro- 

riation, and alteration of the intended Courts of 

ustice. The Lord Chancellor to appoint any 
three of the officers of his court to be a Commis- 
sioner for the same, likewise the Judges of the 
other courts concerned to appoint one, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer two persons, The 
First Commissioner of Public Works to appoint 
one, on behalf of the Office of Works, the Inns of 
Court one respectively, and the “ Society of Attor- 
nies, Solicitors, Proctors, and others,” to appoint 
two Commissioners, for the same purpose. Mr. E. 
W. Field to be secretary. 


The second attempt to establish electric com- 
munication between Europe and America began 
inauspiciously. The Great Eastern was scarcely 
out of port before a fault was observed ; not a per- 
fect stoppage of the electric current, but a weaken- 
ing of the shock and flow. The origin of this fault 
is said to have been found, and the cause of it re- 
moved. Unhappily, we have only the Company’s 
word for it : as they have taken the very extraordi- 

precaution of excluding all independent 
reporters from the Great Eastern. 


We print as we receive the following notes :— 

** Stoke, Devon, July 22, 1865. 
“Permit me to point out a slight error in your 
notice of my little work on Saturn. The results 
presented in Table XI. and discussed in four (only, 
out of 250) pages of ‘Saturn,’ have been obtained 
by exact mathematical inquiry, applied to the 
problem which Dr. Lardner did little more than 
state. They are not suchas Lardner was led to expect, 
but are altogether indisputable. Singularly enough, 
two months before the publication of ‘ Saturn,’ and 
unknown to me, Mr. Freeman, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, had solved the 
problem in question, and constructed two admirable 
problems founded upon it. These appear in the 
Astronomical Problem-Paper, set the third-year 
Johnian Mathematicians, on May31st.—I am, &c., 

** RICHARD A. Proctor.” 


One having authority in matters of church archi- 
tecture (signing F'.S.A.) writes:—‘‘I wish to draw 
your attention to the restoration of Chichester 
Steeple. Up to the present time the tower has 
been most conscientiously rebuilt, and presents an 
appearance of great grandeur and beauty, which it 
is proposed, from a too rigorous convervatism, to 
destroy, by the insertion of louvre-boards, which 
Mr. Ruskin long since condemned, into the 
windows, and of a stone vaulting above the heads 
of the great arches of the crossing. Now, as 
you well know of course, Chichester possesses a 
detached bell-tower; and the central tower of the 
cathedral forms a lantern; and therefore to shut off 
that story would be alike needless, contrary to 
good taste and judgment, and an irreparable 
injury to the interior effect. What then is to be 
recommended in lieu of a stone vault? Arcading 
is now out of the question, in the completed state 
of the tower. The answer is obvious. Fill the 
windows with stained glass; line the walls with 
plaster and cover them with frescoes; and close in 
the top of the tower with a domed vault of various 
stones making a polychrome of stone, as at Wor- 
cester, and, if you please, heightening the effect with 
gilding and colour. The result would be magnifi- 
cent. Not a stone for the vault is yet cut. The 
eminent architect employed would, I am quite sure, 
listen to the voice of archeologists, and the execu- 
tive Committee would be influenced by Mr. Scott. 
But there is no time for delay in expressing opinion 
on the part of the public. Will you, Sir, speak first, 
in the interests of Art?” 

The twenty-sixth annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of births, deaths, and marriages in Eng- 
land has been issued. From this we learn that 
347,000 persons married, 727,417 children were 
born, and 473,837 persons died during the past 
year. Thus the names of 1,548,274 persons were 
added during the year to the registrar's list, 
and indexed in the office, the greatest number ever 
recorded in one year, and raising the total number 


to nearly thirty-four millions since the commence: | 


| ment of registration in 1837. The natural increase 
| of population, by excess of births over deaths was 

253,580, or nearly 700 daily. In the middle of 
| 1863 the population of England and Wales probably 

exceeded twenty millions and a half. The number 
| of emigrants who left the ports where Government 
agents are stationed, during the year, was 223,758. 
| of whom 67,926 were of English origin, 18,709 of 
| Scotch, 127,920 of Irish, and 9,203 were foreigners. 
| Of the emigrants, 146,813 went to the United 
| States, 18,083 to the North American colonies, 
| 58,054 to the Australian colonies, and 5,808 to 
| other places. With regard to marriages, the Re- 
gistrar-General informs us that the cotton famine 
of 1861 and 1862 was reflected at once in the re- 
gisters, and that the rate, which in 1860 was as 
high as 1°710 persons married to every 100 persons 
living, fell to 1°628 in 1861, and further to 1-614 in 
1862. In 1863 the crisis had passed, the good harvest 
encouraged marriages, and the proportion to every 
100 persons living rose to 1:688, while the average 
of the last twenty years was 1°640. Of 173,510 
marriages, the numbers solemnized according to the 
rites of the Established Church were 136,743, of 
which 19 were by special licence, 19,298 by licence, 
109,572 by banns, 4,312 by superintendent regis- 
trar’s certificate, 3,542 were not classified.—The 
following throws a curious light on the condition of 
some classes of the people. 36,767 of the mar- 
riages were not performed according to the rites of 
the Established Church ; 8,095 were among Roman 
Catholics, 14,714 among members of various Chris- 
tian denominations, 51 among Quakers, and 318 
among Jews, 13,589 were performed at superin- 
tendents’ offices. The marriages among Quakers 
show an almost yearly decline, while those amongst 
Jews exhibit an increase. 


The new wrought-iron bridge over the Thames 
at Hampton Court is nearly ready for use. It con- 
sists of five arches, of elliptical form, supported by 
eight octangular cylinders of cast iron. The road- 
way is composed of wrought-iron girders and boiler- 
plates ; the abutments of red brick and white stone, 
designed in a style to be in keeping with the neigh- 
bouring Palace; the parapets are very high, and 
add much to the ungainly, lean effect of the struc- 
ture. This may be a cheap work, but it is decidedly 
a poor-looking and inartistic one. Our designers 
in iron, especially when they give their attention 
to bridge-building, are very unfortunate. As a 
rule they work in the spirit of confectioners’ model- 
lers, and display less feeling for Art than that 
which guides the manufacturer of French clock- 
cases. 


Since the discovery of the famous jaw-bone at 
Quimper, fossil wonders are become matters of 
every-day occurrence in France ; but it is not often 
that we fall upon anything so startling as the dis- 
covery of “a fossil man, four métres high,” as 
announced in the Abeille du Bugey, found, ‘‘ with 
his head downwards and his feet in the air,” in an 
alluvial deposit between Veyziat and Oyonnax, in 
the department of the Ain. The discovery is said 
to have been made by a man who was digging 
sand, and to have been verified by the curés of the 
two above-mentioned places ; moreover, the Doctor 
Panisset is said to have pronounced the bones to 
be those of a human being, but modestly leaving 
palzontologists to decide on their fossilization. The 
Bishop of Belley and M. de La Saussaie, rector of 
the Academy of Lyons, and a distinguished geolo- 
gist, are said to have taken up the matter with great 
interest, and it is expected that a report will shortly 
be made to the Paris Academy on the subject. 
Should the fossil man turn out to be a mere vulgar 
giant, still the remains of a skeleton more than 
thirteen feet high are worth having. 

The execution of the great Paris Exhibition 
building for the International Exhibition of 1867 
has been, after long deliberation, confided to M. 
Krantz, engineer-in-chief of bridges and roads. 

On the 17th instant, a German author, living 
at Stuttgart, Dr. Dulk, swam from Romanshorn 
to Friedrichshafen, a distance of about twelve 
miles, in six hours and a half. A little boat fol- 
lowed the brave swimmer, but had not once 
occasion to take him in; only a little wine and 
bread was handed out to him, which he took while 








treading the water. Thus the Lake of Constance, 
the Suabian Sea, has found its Lord Byron, 


A Correspondent of the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Gazette writes :—“In the library of the convent 
Grottaferrata, of the Basilidians, in the Albanian 
Mountains, a very remarkable Biblical document 
was found recently, one which belongs to the oldest 
of this literature. P. Carlo Vercellone, the editor 
of the great Bible-work of Mai, from the Cod. Vat, 
1209, writes, ‘I have seen the Latin-Greek Bible 
codex of Grottaferrata. The first Greek writing ap. 
pears tobe from the fifth or sixth century ; Isay the 
Greek, but the Latin fragments also on the margin 
I do not hold to be much later. The codex containg 
almost the whole of Isaiah and a part of the minor 
Prophets ; it seems to me to be of high value (dj 
molto valore), therefore I persuaded the good monkg 
to make it public. I know they have finished 
copying it, and I hope it will be in the press anon,’ 
The codex is a palimpsest.” 





Will Close this day, Saturday, July 29th. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—Th 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN a 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admit- 
tance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. G. A. FRIPP, Secretary, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—_The GALLERY, with 
a COLLECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
eceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


Six.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 1%, Pall Mall.—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, to which has been 
added, Bonheur’s New Picture of ‘A ES of Deer — 
the Summit of the Long Rocks’ (Forest of Fontainebleau), 
NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; Catal 6d. 











MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
This Collection contains examples of Hen 
R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.— 
, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 

pe, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, K.A.—Le: 
— Calderon, A.R.A.— Sant, A.R.A. 1, A.R. 
A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Dobson, 
A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait—Gér0dme—Verboekhoven 


—Duverger—Auguste Bonheur, &¢.—Admission on presentation of 
address card. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Marvellous Birds—Mdlle. Van 
der Meersch, from Paris, alternate Mornings and Eve at 
half-past 3 and half-past 8, commencing August Ist, at 8°30.— 
Wonderful “ Proteus,’ and Professor Pepper, with Burton’s Mecca 
and Medina, at 2 and 7°30.—George Buckland’s Musical Entertain- 
ment, at 4 and 9.—King’s Lectures.—Railway Models.—Admig- 
sion, One Shilling. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 





SCIENCE 
The Restoration of Health ; or, the Application 
of the Laws of Hygiene tv the Recovery J 
Health : forming a Manual for the Invali 
and a Guide to the Sick-room. By William 
Strange, M.D. -(Longman & Co.) 


Dr. William Strange, translator of M. Brochard’s 
little work on ‘Sea-Bathing and Sea-Air,’ especi- 
ally addresses the present treatise to invalids, 
but he also “hopes that junior practitioners 
will find the work useful to them, especially the 
third part, as forming a manual of practical 
hygiene, from which some assistance may be 
rendered to their patients in the management 
of their convalescence.” Either junior prac 
titioners must be scandalously incapable of 
discharging the functions of their profession, or 
Dr. Strange does them signal injustice, when 
he recommends them to study pages which 
scarcely contain three facts bearing on the 
treatment of disease that are not familiar to 
every efficient nurse. Abounding in words, 
but uniformly deficient in those simple rules 
which should be the chief features of a popular 
manual on matters pertaining to medicine, 
the book is a curious specimen of elaborate 
verbiage. Divided and subdivided into parts, 
chapters, and sections, it wears an imposing 
appearance of scientific method, and is -not 
devoid of occasional indications of industry 
in the labour of compilation ; but, on examin- 
ation, the arrangement is found to be faulty, 
and the workmanship careless. For instaneé, 
in Part ii., Chap. vi., Section ii., Subsection iL, 
the author, having stated that the ordi 

hot bath is so dangerous a remedy that no one 
beneath the medical status of a legally-qualified 
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practitioner should presume to prescribe or ad- 
minister it, goes on to say, “It is a remedial 
agent of great power, for good or for evil; and 
as this work is written as much for the guidance 
of the non-medical as the medical reader, I 
shall not admit the subject of hot bathing, either 
in water or in air (as the Turkish bath), within 
the domain of sick-room hygiene. Some obser- 
yations upon it, however, fall under the head 
of ‘Bathing’ in the third part of the work.” 
Curious to see what more the Doctor had to 
say about this “remedial agent of great power,” 
we turned, in search of knowledge, to Part iii., 
Section iii., entitled, ‘Sponging and Bathing,’ 
when at the opening of the section we read, 
“J have already entered at such length into the 
description and advantages of daily sponging 
of the surface in all kinds of sickness, when 
detailing the operations of the sick-room, that 
I shall restrict myself in this section to the use of 
cold water for sponging and bathing by the ad- 
yanced convalescent, or habitual invalid, so as 
to obtain from them other advantages than the 
mere cleansing of the skin, and the excitation 
of its peculiar functions.” The Doctor keeps 


A New and Complete Treatise of the Art of 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather-Dressing, 
&c. By Prof. H. Dussauce, Chemist. (Phil- 
adelphia, Baird ; London, Low & Co.) 

Troxy “there is nothing like leather.” Here 

we have a book of upwards of 700 pages, dealing 


paring skins, and of dressing leather, known in 
any civilized part of the world. He has rum- 
maged all the scientific journals of Europe and 
America, and taken everything relating to 
leather from them. He has appro riated all 
that was worth taking from René, De Fonte- 
nelle, Malepeyre, and every one who has pub- 


with all the arts and mysteries by which the | lished books on tanning, or on the manufac- 
skins of animals are converted into leather—for | ture of leather; and he has given very fully 
use or ornament. The author evidently con- | the results of his own experience and observa- 
siders the process of tanning as the most im- tion; consequently, he has produced a book 
portant chemical problem presented for solu-! of great value to the leather-manufacturer,— 
tion by the practical arts; and he seriously | which wants method in its arrangement, but 
asks the “ Leather Associations” of the United | which contains all the matter that it is neces- 
States whether they “might not advantageously | sary the tanner or the currier should be ac- 
employ educated chemists to unlock for them quainted with. It is curious, after this large 
the secrets of nature,’"—meaning by those | expenditure of labour in the production of a 
“secrets” the tanning of hides. Prof. Dussauce | work which professes to give—and does give— 
estimates the value of leather highly, as the fol- the results of the very varied experiments 
lowing passage will prove :—“ Leather is em-| which have been made by European and 
ployed for many useful and ornamental purposes, ; American chemists, to find the author com- 
and numerous are its applications to vari-| plaining “that so little has been done by 
ous branches of industry. Besides its ex-' science for the improvement of the art of 
tensive use for covering for the head and tanning”; and to read his appeal to the tanners, 








his word this time, and confines his remarks to 


feet, wearing apparel, saddles, harness, &c., | to the chemists, and to the “American mind,” 
it is largely employed for the embellish-| that their efforts should be united “to pro- 


cold-water bathing throughout the section in | ment of objects of taste and ornament. Inde- duce leather in less time and at less cost t 
which he promised to treat of the hot bath. In| pendently of the direct importance of the heretofore.” 


Part ii., Chap. vii., section ‘Death,’ Dr. Strange in- | 
structs junior practitioners on the propermethod | 
of letting their patients die, when disease has 
fairly baffled art, and he thus concludes his obser- | 
vations on this delicate branch of medical prac- | 
tice :—“ In a few minutes after the last breath 
has been drawn, place the limbs decently by the 
side of the trunk in a straight line ; then press 
down the eyelids over the eyes, and leave the 
attendant angel to receive the struggling soul 
from the severed chains of its earthly tabernacle !” 
A pathetic but not altogether satisfactory pas- 
sage! Does Dr. Strange really mean to say that 
the lower, as well as the upper, limbs should be 
placed decently by the side of the trunk of the | 
dead body? His words would imply that this 
is his opinion ; but as the legs could not be so | 
placed without being severed from the body, | 
we are unwilling to put that interpretation on | 
his words. Doubtless Dr. Strange is right in 
saying that the medical practitioner should not | 
attempt to retain the struggling soul, when the | 
last breath has been drawn for some minutes ; 
but the advice scarcely seems to be needed, 
for it is not credible that any member of the | 
College of Surgeons will attempt to stay the | 
movements of the “attendant angel” in such a 
case. Moreover, is Dr. Strange sure that the 
soul struggles when the body has ceased to 
breathe? Whilst excess of caution makes Dr. 
Strange maintain that so violent a remedy as a 
hot bath should not be exhibited, save under 
medical direction, the boldness of his practice 
in other matters occasionally fills us with sur- 
prise, if not with alarm. Here is a prescription, 
in which he encourages mothers to administer 
to children of tender years a powerful narcotic 
in far too liberal doses: “ For a feverish cold, 
and at the commencement of eruptive fevers, 
measles, scarlatina, &c., take of nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre) 10 grains, paregoric 1 drachm, ipeca- 
muanha, in powder, 1 grain, camphor water 1 
ounce ; mix ; take at bedtime, with a basin of 
hot wine-whey, and solicit perspiration by means 
of warmth. May be safely repeated every three 
or four hours, until the arrival of medical aid. 
Half the dose for a child under ten.” Differing 
ftom Dr. Strange, we are of opinion that half- 
#drachm of paregoric every three hours, 4. ¢. 

-an-ounce in the course of four-and-twenty 
hours, cannot be administered to delicate chil- 

m under ten years of age without risk of 
tndesirable consequences. 





eather-trade, it exerts a very decided incidental 
influence in developing the resources of a 
country, by giving value to certain materials 
used in, and resulting from, the manufacture. 
Besides the immense quantity of bark which it 
consumes, it furnishes the raw material which 
gives employment to thousands of artisans. 
Even the waste materials of slanghter houses, 
tanneries, and curriers’ shops, have important 
applications ; the horns serving for the manufac- 
ture of combs, buttons, and umbrella furniture, 
the hairs for plasterers’ use, the spent lime for 
the farmer, the skin clippings for the glue boiler,” 
&c. We may smile at the enthusiasm of our 
author, but when we find from‘ The Shoe and 
Leather Reporter’ that the United States con- 
sumed in 1863 2,634,892 hides, imported, and 
that the aggregate value of the leather produced 
in 1860 was 63,090,751 dollars, we cannot but 
see that this trade is of real importance. 

M. Dussauce enters fully into the history of 
tanning. We learn that the Chinese were taught 
to prepare the skins of animals, and to remove 
the hairs with wooden rulers, by Schin-fang, 
their ruler, in a very remote antiquity. We 
are told, on the authority of Pliny, that Tychius 
of Boeotia was the inventor of tanning ; that 
“Persian and Babylonian leather has been cele- 
brated time out of mind”; that Ezekiel men- 
tions fine red leather, “probably our splendid 
morocco ”;—and that, according to the testi- 
mony of Herodotus, the ancient Ionians wrote 
their annals upon sheepskin, and the ancient 
Libyans wore leather clothing ; that “ the 
Ichthyophagists, on the banks of the Araxes, 
dressed themselves in sealskins, and in the time 
of Alexander, the wild inhabitants of Gedrosia 
used the hides of animals for clothing, and 
covered their dwellings with leather.” ‘“ The 
splendid half-boots of Agamemnon,” as de- 
scribed by Homer, and the comfortable “leather 
shoes, lined with fur,” commended by Hesiod, 
are specially talked of. Thus our author, in 
his desultory way, impresses on us the import- 
ance of his subject. He tells us St. Crispin 
stole leather to make shoes for the poor, hence 
the proverb, “ We must not steal leather to give 
away shoes in God’s name” ; and we learn that 
“To draw from the leather” was ancient slang 
for unsheathing the sword, and in low Saxon 
for undressing. 

The author of this work—or, as he calls 
himself, with much modesty, the editor — has 








collected descriptions of every process of pre- 








PINE ARTS 


—— 


Life of Beato Angelico da Fiesole, of the Order 
| of Friar-Preachers. Translated by a Member 
| of the same Order, from the French of F. 
| Cartior. (Philp.) 

THanks to the enlightened knowledge of some 

of the leaders of public opinion in matters of 

Art, Fra Angelico’s name is almost a household 
' word in this country, where he was hardly ever 
_ heard of a century since, and so little thought of 
| that even a man like Reynolds, going to Italy for 
' purposes of study in his profession, could stay in 
| Florence for a certain time, note down what 
| he thought he saw of great masters’ works in 
| painting, and yet say not a syllable about those 

uced by him of Fiesole, in the Convent: of 
t. Mark, now considered to be near the very 
| summit of spiritual design. This was in 1752; 
| long since that time the ignorance, and a great 
| deal of the tyranny which accompanies it, lasted 
in this country. Popularly speaking, I/ Beato 
was not known among us until Mrs. Jameson 
wrote certain sketches of early Italian Art for 
the Penny Magazine; this was about twenty 
years since. Now the National Gallery eagerly 
acquires the treasures of the master’s inspira- 
tion, and if we announced the display of a new 
picture by him in Trafalgar Square, the number 
of visitors would be doubled fora week. The 
publication of a good translation from M. 
Cartier’s biography of this great artist is not 
inopportune, although it is not the best thing 
of the sort that might have been done. 

The book before us israther—nay, decidedly— 
rhapsodical in style ; the production of an en- 
thusiastic Frenchman, with regard to a subject 
about which it is excusable that he should feel 
warmly. A reflexion of the mind of Fra Angelico 
presents the Order of St. Dominic in that light 
which its members would always choose for 
exhibiting the ideal aims of the association. 
Other lights, some of them strangely coloured 
withal, , ed been turned on the general 
subject; it must be admitted, nevertheless, 
that in the biography to be drawn of this 
Florentine artist there is the best picture that can 
be shown of harmless life, wre | employed, 
by a holy and humble man, about whom circum- 
stances seemed to arrange themselves to be a 
perfect background and in supreme accord to 
all he did. When we know more of the inner 


| 
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history of Italian Art and artists,—our know- 
ledge of them increases very remarkably,— 
pookehig one of the most curious subjects that 
can be taken up by students of mankind will 
be furnished by the contrasted lives of the 
Frate in question and Raphael. They were 
alike in more ways than the surfaces of their 
histories present. In many ways Raphael in- 
herited Fra Angelico ; the purest part of that 
inheritance he wasted. 

Readers to whom the biography now pre- 
sented is new, and those rapidly-increasing 
numbers who hold opinions in common with 
M. Cartier on the true value of what is 
called the Renaissance of Art, will obtain 
from the following paragraph the aptest idea 
we can present of the vein of thought in criti- 
cism which is followed out in this book :— 


After having painted his great poems in the 
Vatican, Raphael went, unhappily, to inaugurate 
inthe Farnesina the period of the Renaissance. This 
era has been thus called because it saw the re- 
birth, in the social state, of that Art which reason 
had impoverished, and the Gospel of Christ solemnly | 
condemned. Incapable by itself of reaching a 
public life, Pagan Art watched the material pro- | 
gress of Christian Art, availed itself of everything | 
that might serve it in seducing the senses, and, in | 
short, made itself a party among those naturalistic | 
painters, who sought the beauty of the creature | 
rather than that of the Creator. In the name of | 
the external perfection that established relations 
between the Greece of Pericles and the Italy of | 
Leo the Tenth, Pagan Art reclaimed its empire ; 
and genius, deceived by their false titles, fell into | 
uu ungrateful apostasy. The rogress which Art | 
owed to Christiauity ceased all at once, and the | 
fall was as rapid as lightning punishing a blas- | 
phemy. 

The outcome was, as might be expected, 
cankered at last into the ineffable silliness of | 
the Louis-Quinze fashions, wherein Art ceased 
to be intellectual, much less coherent. Were 





we now about to engage in an argument on the | 


subject, we should divide from M. Cartier with 
regard to the influence of what he calls “realism,” 
as necessarily materialistic, and therefore de- 
grading. It was, we believe, the spirit that 
moved the artists which made the sculptures 
of Phidias, though supreme in execution, noble, 
and gave such intensity to the designs of Nicola 
Pisano, Orcagna and Fra Angelico, which can- 
not be called perfect in execution. To our 
ideas no obstacle exists against combining, with 
the most literal truth to nature, even in some 
of her lowest presentations, the most exalted 
thought, the most profound faith, or perfect 
humility. It is not execution, bad or good, 
materialistic, realistic, eclectic, “ spiritual,” or 
what not, that makes Art of itself; the directing 
mind does that. We must beware of the 
asceticism to which the teaching of writers 
sach as M. Cartier would lead Art. It must 
not be forgotten that, providentially, Art has 
an appeal in these days, which is beyond that 
ancient one of the cloister or the Church, 
doubtless intended to reach where other means 
might fail. To say that “without religion Art is 
only afrivolous pastime, and a social danger,” as 
M. Cartier does, is mere fanaticism, and what 
may be called a teetotaller’s argument. The 
text here leads us to accept the word “religion” 
in the popular sense, and applied to that which 
isconnected directly and solely with the worship 
of God: M. Cartier writes like an enthusiast, 
and sets extremes together. 

A writer less rhapsodical than our author 
would be expected to give many dates as land- 
marks in his biography; so much are these 
wanted here, that we cannot find a date of the 
entry of Fra Angelico to the convent, nor learn 
how old he was at that period,—interesting 
points enough, but not here discoverable ; the 


chronicle of St. Domenico at Fiesole, quoted | extraordinary power of the man, and the want of 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, says it was | perception thereof by the public, who, ignorapg 


in 1407, when “Brother Joannes Petri de 
Mugello, of Vischio, accepted the habit of a 
clerk,. . . and in the following year professed.” 
Altogether this book is not severe enough, 


either in matter or treatment ; too windy, pas-. 


sionate, discursive, and too narrow in all its 
utterances to be complete, either as a work of 
literary art or as a loyal biography of an artist 
for whom the profoundest veneration is ex- 
pressed. This feeling has not been powerful 
enough to enable the author to avoid a sensa- 
tional style, and give himself wholly to his 
admirabletheme. It is worth while here to say 
that poor Fra Benedetto, brother to Angelico, is 
credited with all the questionable pictures 
formerly attributed to the latter, and becomes 
dim in the glory which is cast about the 
younger brother, as Marchese calls him, in 
opposition to Vasari. It is curious to observe 


| that the author says, in support of Vasari’s 
| statement, that had Benedetto entered the 


convent after Giovanni, the register of his pro- 
fession would have followed that of his brother. 
‘The History of Italian Art, by the authors just 
named, states that this register does really so 
occur. The inference is in favour of Marchese’s 
opinions. The testimony of Vasari is not worth 
much on this point. 





DRAWINGS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


| Some water-colour drawings by good English 


artists have been lent to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany by Messrs. Leaf, Quilter, Fuller, and others, 
and ure now oxhihited in the Gallery at Sydenham, 
and call for special remark. Among the most in- 
teresting are the following: No. 42, Diocletian’s 
Palace, Rome, by Mr. C. Werner, although painty 
and rather brassy in colour, is effective ; the ter- 
race view with the arcade.—No. 114, Djelal Baba, 
Persian Dervish, by Mr. H. W. Phillips, a seated 
oriental, is one of the most astonishingly ill-drawn 
figures it has been our fortune to see ; the head 
cannot belong to the body, or rather to the heap of 
clothes which appears in its place. No. 118, by 
the same, Evening on the Banks of the Nile, a 
female water-bearer, shows a figure which, but for 
the disproportion between its arms and legs, would 
| have the grace of nature. Both these studies 
| exhibit some feeling for colour of a crude and com- 
monplace sort. The head of a boy (112), by the 
same, is the least unsatisfactory of the artist’s many 
contributions to this Gallery—Mr. W. Bennett’s 
Loch Clan (45), although painty and artificial in 
appearance, shows the promise of his later works. 
—De Wint’s At Lincoln (74), the gently-swelling 
sides of the valley, the slow river, and lines of dark 
trees, is a fine and characteristic work. 

David Cox’s Horse Fair at Birmingham (57) is a 
capital drawing, showing one of the innumerable 
fields for the exercise of the great artist’s genius: 
a very fine and original work. A View in Wales 
(99), by the same, although a little forced in colour, 
is grand; a rude valley, the blue sun-shadow of a 
cloud passing along its sides. Hay-field (54), by the 
same, is.a pretty little drawing of flat meadows; a 
gigantic wain of hay stands in the mid-distance; 
the whole very sweet and tender in grey tones; 
the sky worthy to be sketched by David Cox, so 
lovely are its gradations, so pearly in tints is it. 
Fort Rouge, Calais (52), is a perfect picture of the 
sea turbulently rolling in shallows. Cox was one of 
the few men who could really paint the sea, and 
who abstained from giving it an expression other 
than that which belongs to it; consequently, 
although his studies sometimes look prosaic at first 
sight, it is wonderful how they are exalted in 
poetic and even pathetic force by due observation. 
It is useless for any man to look at the sea as 
painted by this artist, without full reliance upon 
him, or a thorough acquaintance with nature,— 
which, in fact, comes to the same thing so far as 
the spectator is concerned. The collection of 
David Cox’s works that appeared at the German 
| Gallery, a few years since, testified at once to the 








and impatient of that which does not storm their 
sympathies or corporal senses, looked with a calm. 
ness that was exasperating to critics upon jewels of 
Art and worlds of thought and knowledge. This 
was the more painful to the better taught, becange, 
although he produced myriads of drawings, no 
artist was less a mannerist than David Cox. 
will attest this who remember the wind-swept 
shore of ‘ Rhyl,’ at the gathering in question, op 
the cloud-shadowed valleys, the busy city streets, 
the sunny harbours, sea, desolate gull-haunted 
sands, enormous heaths, that were overborne by 
thunder-clouds vast as the horizon, or those lonely 
corners of common-land where a few stark treeg 
were shuddering in air-torrents so powerful that al} 
seemed sure to vanish in their strain. Let us not. 
forget the quaint old houses, nor the silent wastes, 
and their still pools, at sunrise, noon or 
where giant flags were still in motionless air, 
whipped the water with a breeze, or were vexed 
by gusts that came passionately, being bound for 
the pallid, brassy gap in the sky which extended 
along the edge of the earth as far as we could see, 
It seems to us that, apart from other qualities, 
David Cox was infinitely the most credible artist 
of the English landscape school. The effect of hig 
works depends greatly, of course, upon what the 
spectator has in him. He was more masculine than 
Girtin (besides having a much higher flight), and 
less capable of sentimentality than Turner. 
Another “‘ wronged old master” of the English 
school appears here in John Varley,—teacher of 
Mulready, William Hunt, Fielding, and many 
more,—with his London from Greenwich (40). Not 
to be for a moment compared with the works of 
Turner, Cox, Girtin, or others, there is a placidity, 
withal a tenderness, about Varley’s productions 
which have gone out of fashion, but are highly to 
be prized. This is one of his grey examples—very 
grey in colour and solid in tone, and with a beau 
tiful, but rather artificial sky.—Mr. Andrews’s 
Honfleur (94), although rather too obviously dis- 
playing dexterity, and therefore unfeeling in execu- 
tion, so that it approaches the flashiness of Harding, 
Branwhite, and the rest, is a creditable drawing 
of a subject that deserved better treatment.—De 
Wint’s Still Life (75), a basket, jar, &c., in colour 
and handling nearly comes up to William Hunt's 
management of such subjects in his best time+- 
Hunt's own Aldenham Churchyard (84) is an early 
drawing of his middle period, grey, yet full of 
warmth, and sunny; sward, old hillocky graves, a 
wall, a tree, and tombstones that are falling awry. 
—Robson’s Lly Cathedral (27) is fine; the minster 
on the height, its lantern lifted against the sky, 
the valley filled with shadows; this picture owes 
its interest rather to the choice of subject and view 
than to the fidelity to nature, or the tenderness of 
the painter.—Bonington’s On the French Coast 
(48) is most delicate in the artist’s display of enjoy- 
ment in silvery grey and sunlight; a stretch of 
sand, old boats, a sharp breeze crisping the ‘sur- 
face of the sea. Bright and beautifil all over.— 
S. Prout’s Indiaman Ashore (26) is a well-known 
drawing, which should be compared with Zly 
Cathedral, by Robson, just named, and with the 
works of David Cox. Compare, also, Ely Cathedral, 
by Robson, with Durham (105), by the same.— 
Mr. J. F. Lewis’s Caged Doves (85), an oriental,lady 
holding a bird on her finger, exhibits the brilliancy, 
flatness, solidity and tendency to chalkiness—less, 
probably, of the last than in other cases—which 
characterize the new R.A. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Tar French Exhibition will remain open until 
the end of August. 

The youngest national collection of pictures, our 
own, is making rapid strides. Since the addition 
of ‘The Dead Roland,’ by Velasquez, the following 
works have been placed in the gallery at Trafalgar 
Square: —The Garvagh Raphael; A Head of 
Philip IV. of Spain, by Velasquez ; a Portrait 
of a Lawyer, by Moroni ; and a Landscape, with 
Ruins, by Ruysdael. 

Mr. Woolner’s fine bronze statue of the late 
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John Robert Godley, commissioned for Canterbury 
Settlement, New Zealand, is temporarily placed in 
the North Court of the South Kensington Museum, 
where its vigorous conception and thoroughly ex- 
eellent workmanship are fairly seen. That this 
work perfectly fulfils the conditions proper to 
sculpture in bronze, is its most worthy feature. 
Few sculptors have been so successful as Mr. 
Woolner in treating modern costume ; this statue 
shows that there is nothing in our dress which can- 
not be managed to advantage by a loyal artist—one 
who is content to dismiss the conventional notions 
of the schools, 7.¢. notions which are only scho- 
lastic, and willing to do as the sculptors of the 
antique, medizval, and true Renaissance periods did 
when they represented truly what is before them, 
without seeking to fit their works to unapt canons, 
The great error of modern carvers is, that they 
persist in showing contours, as of the nude figures, 
and ignore the clothing of their subjects. Nothing, 
one would think, could be more unfit for sculpture 
than armour, yet how many expressive statues 
clothed in steel record the genius of their crea- 
tors. The St. George of Donatello has strenuous, 
fiery life, and indomitable will in every limb. 
Mr. Woolner’s statue wears coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers, such as the man wore ; he has a wide- 
awake in his right hand, and a light coat folded 
about the left arm. The statue has been cast by 
the Coalbrookdale Company. We have already 
described this work (Athen. No. 1923). 

Mr. W. B. Scott is executing a series of pictures 
on the walls of a staircase in the tower of Penkill 
Castle, Ayrshire. The oldest part of the walls of 
that curious place is about five feet thick ; it was 
an ancient peel house of the largest size, having 
projecting turrets ; and, attached to it, a building, 
dated 1628. In restoring the whole edifice to 
modern uses, the late proprietor, Mr. Spencer Boyd, 
built a connecting staircase, externally a machico- 
lated tower, internally a ‘‘ turnpike stair,” to use 
a Scottish term, which is ten feet in width. On the 
walls of the last, Mr. Scott is depicting the love ad- 
ventures of James the First of Scotland, as related by 
himself in the quaint poem known as ‘The King’s 
Quair.’ In 1404 the king was taken prisoner by 
an English ship while crossing to France, whither 
his father, feeble and dying, had sent him to be out 
of harm’s way, at the age of twelve. Many years 
after he was still a prisoner in Windsor Castle, 
when the Lady Jane, granddaughter of John of 
Gaunt, walking in the prison garden on a spring 
morning, 


In ver that full of vertu is and gude, 
When Nature new begyneth her emprise— 


took him captive with her golden hair. The poem 
recites at length his lonely imprisonment, his first 
sight of the lady, his visit to the Court of Love to 
beg the aid of Venus, who sends him to Wisdom 
(Minerva), under whose counsel he visits Dame 
Fortune, and obtains his final success, intimated 
by a dove— 
A turtule white as calk 
That evinly upon my hand gan light. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Scott has 
already painted a series of pictures, illustrating 
Northumbrian history, on the walls of a hall in 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan’s seat at Wallington, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

An Exhibition of English, French, and German 
pictures will be held in New York this year. 

A cast of the great Melpomene of the Louvre 
has been added to the South Kensington Museum, 
North Court. The original is supposed to have 
stood in the Theatre of Pompey with similar 
figures of the Muses. It is twelve feet in height, 
wears the ordinary tragic costume, and holds the 
mask in one hand. It was once in the court of 
the palace of Cardinal Riario, and was removed 
by Pius the Sixth to the Vatican. 

The well-known and handsome church of St. 
Martin, at Ypres, is under repair, both inside and 
outside. The whole of the vaulting above the caps 
of the pillars in the transeptal chapel (south side) 
and the aisle of the north transept has been rebuilt 
in brick, the ribs being, of course, retained. Other 
Works are going on at this edifice in the manner 
which is common in Belgium—i.e. without the 
Violent haste so characteristic of English church 
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restoration. The whole of the east end is exter- 
nally complete, including the variously pierced 
parapets, buttresses, tracery, and rear-vaults. The 
north door is restored. It is to be desired that the 
fine Pointed stone organ-gallery should be restored 
to its original position in this church. There is 
a fine brass font of late character, and a large 
Gothic iron swing bracket for removing its cover, 
at the west end, north side. This is one of the 
most interesting churches in the Low Countries— 
architecturally preferable to the more famous Town 
Hall in the same city, which everybody notices. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
— 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Underthe Management 
of Mr. Walter Montgomery.-SATURDAY and MONDAY, July 29 
and 31, ‘Middy Ashore,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and a Ballet. TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and UPSD EE, Da ust 1,2, and 3, * Midd 


Ashore,’ ‘Lady of Lyons,’ and ‘ ce Married,’ FRIDA . 
August 4, * 


'y of Lyons,’ and ‘ Nota Bad Judge.’ Miss Atkinson, 

rs. on, Miss Heath (chosen Elocutionist to the Queen), 
Misses Lydia Maitland, Clara Denvil, Louisa Moore, Ada Caven- 
dish, M Robertson, Messrs. Vollaire, H. Marston, J. Fer- 
nandez, H. J. Montague, A, Nelson, Walter ae &e. 
On SATURDAY, * ixion,’ Minerva, The Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
INSTRUMENTAL Music, 

DL’ Assaut : Grand Military March for Full Band. 
Composed by James Waterson. (Metzler & Co.)— 
This publication, apart from the effectiveness of 
the March as a composition (such as was to be 
expected from so enterprising and experienced a 
master of his art as Mr. Waterson), claims a good 
word for another reason ; its being published in 
score. Our English publishers are sadly behind 
their continental neighbours in this matter, impor- 
tant though it be.—We were reminded of this fact 
only the other day, in Florence, during a half-hour 
passed in Signor Guidi’s establishment, by the 
hand editions of Symphonies and Quartetts, ancient 
and modern. the neatnoss and vlcapuess Of Whit. 
do so much honour to that press. Why should not 
that which the Messrs. Novello have done for the 
vocal scores of oratorios be extended to such music 
as forms the staple of our Popular Concerts, 
Musical Unions, and the like? A large portion of 
their frequenters would gladly dispense with the 
analysis and criticism which it has become the 
fashion to give out on such occasions, and which 
can hardly fail to be often hasty and incomplete 
and inaccurate—in favour of the work itself, put 
forth inan inexpensive and legible form ; no lecture 
equalling in value such direct study as this. We 
shall be too glad of every opportunity, such as the 
present one gives, to repeat the hint, which, as has 
been already said, touches a matter of great impor- 
tance. The time, we believe, is ripe for its being 
acted on. 

Another assistance to chamber-concert-goers, 
different in quality from a score, presents itself in 
Herr Pauer’s Pianoforte Arrangement of Mozart's 
Stringed Quartetts, Nos. 1 and 2. (Chappell & Co.) 
—tThe public has already made acquaintance with 
Herr Pauer’s skill and felicity as a transcriber in 
his excellent arrangement of Beethoven’s twelve 
Overtures. Of course, it is more difficult to repre- 
sent and compress a great score than a piece of 
part-writing for four instruments, all of the same 
family. Yet to set forth the latter on the Pianoforte 
is a service of no common delicacy, especially if the 
peculiar effects of the interpreting instrument are 
studied, as is always Herr Pauer’s case, with 
happy and thoughtful artfulness. No player can 
take this arrangement in hand without coming to 
an understanding of the structure of the music 
arranged ; thus, in aid of appreciation, it is of value 
and interest. Considered per se, however, these 
pieces have less sustained interest than regular So- 
natas expressly devised fora keyed instrument. The 
predominance of intricate and ingenious dialogue, 
which is indispensable to a good stringed Quartett, 
unrelieved, as it is, on the Pianoforte, by presence 
of tone sustained and varied in quality, amounts 
to a disability more or less, be the fingers of the 
player ever so sensitive andequal. But this objec- 
tion, after all, only amounts to a confession that 
the best of arrangements is merely a substitute. 
We cannot conceive these Quartetts under the 
conditions better rendered, or more fully, yet 
without vexatious difficulties. 








The rest of the Pianoforte music of which notice is 
here to be taken, is of no great ambition. The piece 
of most pretension is a Sonata, Op. 29, by Emanuel 
Aguilar (Davidson & Co.). This, we imagine, must 
have been written for pupils in an early stage of de- 
velopment ; but, seeing that a library ofsimilar works, 
by Mozart, Clementi, Dussek, Kozeluch, Steibelt, 
and others, exists, the wisdom of adding to it could 
be only explained by some attempt to conciliate 
old forms with new effects. Nothing of the kind is 
here ; the Garotte being the only movement which 
possesses something like character.—La Regata, 
Op. 36, and Esmeralda, Op. 37 (Ewer & Co.), are 
the latest compositions of M. Schulthes. The first, 
which is in water or gondola tempo, is the better 
of the two. The theme is graceful; that of the 
latter, a Mazurka, is somewhat strained. Both are 
in F minor.—Three Characteristic Pieces: Hoping, 
Contentment, Mirth, by C. A. Barry, Op. 9 (Addi- 
son & Lucas), are not without grace and ingenuity, 
but ‘Mirth’ ought tohave been merrier. In a minor 
key, ‘ Away with melancholy’ !—The Song of Safte 
and the Calendar’s Dance: Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights.—The Singing Apple: a Fairy 
Tale.—I Pifferari, Op. 58 (Ashdown & Parry), 
and The Witches’ Dance in Macbeth, arranged 
from the Score as a Pianoforte Duett (Hutchings & 
Romer), are by Mr. Ignace Gibsone. This gentle- 
man rarely writes without having something to 
say, and his fancies are always elegant. ‘ Safie ’ has 
a good melody ; the ‘ Singing Apple’ is a brilliant 
study for the right hand. ‘The Witches’ Dance’ is 
real dance-music, though not sinister enough ;— better 
fitted for the gambols of Cobweb, Pease-Blossom, 
Moth, and Mustard-Seed, than for the beings “so 
withered, and so wild in their attire,” who urged on 
the Thane of Fife to his crime.—Barcarolla, by 
John Robert Christian, Op. 11 (Augener * “~)s 


Anon —- + Bye Vey Ue CUweeplere. = Gr wil aprice 
Aérien, Op. 38, Scherzo Bridlant, Op. 27 (Ewer & 
Co.), by H. A. Wollenhaupt, are more difficult than 
the works we have noticed ; both being written in 
keys the selection of which would of itself make 
them difficult, were not the passages such as to tax 
the most accomplished finger. The excuse for such 
choice which might be given were a voice for an 
orchestra in question, does not apply in the case 
of a single movement for the pianoforte. Of the 
two, the scherzo is to be preferred ; the caprice, if 
stripped of all its deckings, which demand the 
utmost lightness and volubility, will be seen to be 
but poor in idea.—‘ Un Conte de Fées,’ Op. 133, 
and ‘Une Rose sans Epines,’ Op. 152, by Fritz 
Spindler (Ewer & Co.), are very empty of meaning. 
—‘ Wear this Flower’ (Cramer & Co.) is an easy 
transcript from an air of ‘ Helvellyn’ by Mr. Brin- 
ley Richards.— Lastly, leaving some dance-music 
unmentioned because of its poverty, we shall merely 
announce as a curiosity, in these days of boasted 
enlightenment, a thing called a Grand Fantaisie 
on the English and French national airs, y 
Madame W. G. Stretton, née Lilia Thoumin (Ad- 
dison & Co.). 





Royat Irarran Opera.—No opera ever pro- 
duced can well have been the occasion of more 
copious speculation and (since its appearance) discus- 
sion than ‘ L’Africaine.’ Already, however, notwith- 
standing the genuine curiosity and manufactured 
excitement on the subject which helped to supply 
musical Paris with small-talk for some ten years 
past, the work is beginning to fall into its right 
place ;—the story (in spite of the seduction of the 
scene under the poison-tree, which was the strong 
temptation to a master always in search of strange 
things) to be universally condemned ; the music to 
be accepted as a specimen of his manner, with all 
its great beauties, showing not so much advance as 
the reverse. In confirmation of what has been 
already said here of the direction which a course 
shaped like Meyerbeer’s must inevitably take, we 
cannot but cite a passage which we have accident- 
ally fallen on in the ‘Causeries’ of that shrewd 
and discerning writer, M. About.—‘I have always 
thought,” says he, “or rather felt by instinct, that 
Meyerbeer was going further and further from the 
high Art which is made for all, and is intell ble 
to simple persons like myself. He gave himself up 
to science, to musical mathematics, to what is com- 
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plicated, bizarre, mannered, and, at certain moments, 
puerile. His errors, when he deceived himself,were 
assuredly lapses of genius; but he ended in falling 
into them so often, and with such complaisance, 
that without impiety one must think his taste some- 
what vitiated. I wish that ‘L’Africaine’ may soon 
come, to prove me in the wrong.”—So minutely 
was that opera, as an elaborate musical work, 
described according to the best of our ability 
(No. 1959) on its production in Paris, that 
we have little to alter in regard to our im- 
pressions as then stated. We spoke of the 
melodies as “ frank,” but frankness does not imply 
freshness, let the condiment of harmony and 
instrumentation be ever so rich. The best pages of 
the score are those belonging to the finale of the 
first act (pp. 82 to 95 of the Popular Pianoforte 
Edition), though Meyerbeer’s tact was not shown 
when he made half his chorus sing the words 
‘7? Héros,” and the other half “Z’Jnsolent,” on the 
same sharp phrase, such confusion of sounds de- 
priving the unison of half its force. Capital is the 
orchestral effect, with the whirl of triplets in the 
bass (pp. 88 to 92), though spoiled by the tortured 
modulation which immediately succeeds. Of the 


“Map” duett, Act 2, we have already spoken; | 


no music could redeem the silliness of the situation. 
The taking theme (‘‘Eh bien, sois libre”) of the 
movement which ends theseptett commences, note by 
note, identically with the lrish melody, ‘The Min- 
strel Boy,’ even as the theme of the Bacchanal 
“Versez” in ‘Le Prophéte’ was ‘“‘one and the 
same” as the tune of “ Paddy Carey.”—The third 
act, save for its entr'acte, is throughout weak. 
Observe the utter platitude of the coda to the goblin 
ballad of “‘Adamastor” (p. 228, same edition), 
which is in the weakest comic-opera style.—Nor 
dnex the theme of the Indian March, in the 4th 
act, Zeb munh hagand peste—t—- asin (eon. 
sidered without reference to its artful treatment), 
and the coda was already anticipated in the March 
from ‘Le Prophtte.’ The chords to “‘ Brahma, 





Siva, Vishnou,” are virtually a repetition of the 
effect found so ghastly and thrilling in the ‘ Béné- 
diction des Poignards.’ The religious March (pp. 
343-5) is striking in point of motivo. We cannot 


oin the chorus of rapture which has hailed the | 
onde soe as equal to that in the fourth act of | having returned, for a moment, to express satisfac- 


‘Les Huguenots.’ 
(p.357), is a reproduction of that of the trio in 
the second act of ‘Le Prophéte,’ “Ah d’effroi”; the 
andante, ‘‘O, ma Sélika,” is common to every 
Italian composer ; and the close, pianissimo, is more 
affected than real. In the last act, the scene be- 
neath the manchineel-tree is singular, from what- 
ever side it is viewed. As did Handel in his Dead 
Marches, Meyerbeer in this pathetic situation closing 
his drama disdained the use of those minor keys 
by aid of which those of the transcendental school 
attempt ‘‘to pile up the agony.” He has again 
wrought, as he did on Gritzenko’s part in the 
second act of ‘L’Etoile,’ by replacing recitative, or 
grand aria, with snatches of melody. These snatches, 
however, are of his oldest. Nothing can be more 
obvious and hackneyed than the theme of the 
instrumental interlude, potent as is its effect ; and 
the same may be said of the fragments of air set 
to the words, ‘‘O temple magnifique,” ‘La haine 
m’abandonne,” “ Est-ce un prodige?” ‘“‘ Une cygne 
au doux ramage,” with its coda terribly known to 
all Meyerbeer’s admirers, ‘‘Puis remonte,” and 
(most of all) to the final celestial chorus, ‘‘C’est ici.” 

We have spoken, till now, of the French score, 
as prepared for the Grand Opéra,—after the omis- 
sion of some hour and a half of music, originally 
planned as part of the drama. ‘L’Africaine’ as 
presented at the Royal Italian Opera has (as we said 
must be the case) been subjected to further retrench- 
ment, and this has been effected by Mr. Costa 
with less damage to any of the important pieces 
than attended a like needful process in the case 
of the duel septuor in ‘Les Huguenots,’ or the 
quartett of men in ‘Le Prophite.’ We do not 
lament over the loss of the trio in the first act, 


The phrase, ‘O transport’ | 





nor the omission of the tortured unaccompanied 
coda to the septett in the second, though our 
Parisian friends have gone into raptures over it, 
as though it were a marvel of effect and originality. 
We are expressly grateful for the unsparing hand | 


laid on the foolish sea-music, including the screams 
of the savages, which are as abominable and as 
unworthy of any real artist as the gibberish of the 
devils in M. Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ cantata.—On the 
whole (apart from the question ofendurable length), 
‘ L’Africaine ’ gains in point of musical effect by 
the abbreviations. The translation is a singularly 
bad one.—The music has been most carefully pre- 
pared. Mdlle. Lucca has voice enough for the part 
of the heroine, though she spares it, as a worn-out 
singer might do, by not uttering a note in parts 
of the septett, save when she can predominate. 
She gives the scene under the fatal tree with a 
certain wild tenderness and feeling. There is little 
room for action; the strangeness of demeanour 
required to bear out the costume (the same as worn 
by Mdlle. Saxe) coming naturally to one whose 
stage talent is unequal, irregular, and, to us, some- 
times, anything but pleasing.—Madame Fioretti 
could not be worse placed than as Jnez. Her 
homely and matronly aspect leave the shabby and 
vacillating Vasco without a shadow (or substance ?) 
of excuse. The music, however, is safe in her 
hands.—Herr Wachtel (advertised as having been 
expressly selected by Meyerbeer) could hardly be 
more objectionable. In the part of the hero (one 
cadenza excepted), his is neither Italian, French 
nor German singing. The beauty seems to be 
departing from his voice ; and his dialect is won- 
drous to hear. That one having an ear can endure 
to pronounce so uncouthly argues little for a singer’s 
intelligence, and discourages hope.—The best sing- 
ing in ‘ L’Africaine’ is that heard under the great- 
est disadvantage by those who have seen the opera 
in Paris. They will recollect M. Faure’s admirable 
composition of the part of Nelusco, than which 
nothing finer has been seen on the stage in our 
time, and cannot, then, but be surprised at the 
great pleasure which the finished singing and care- 
UL adving vf Rignor Graziani give, knowing his 
habits and predilections, and aware that the music 
only partially suits his voice. His ‘‘Adamastor” 
ballad gets one of the two encores of the evening ;— 
the other, of course, falls to the unisonal sixteenth- 
bar prelude, given in London with far greater 
effect than in Paris, owing to our English supe- 
riority in richness of tone. This brings us (after 


tion at themanner in which the subordinate solo parts 
are filled) to give the utmost praise to the orchestra 
and chorus.—The opera is liberally and richly put 
on the stage (Messrs. Beverley and Harris both 
deserving recognition), though with less elaborate 
and lavish luxury than in Paris. But we venture 
to assert, and it cannot be said too soon, that 
‘L’Africaine’ has not in it the wear belonging to 
truth, passion, and interest of musical beauty, 
which make a success. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

THE Gloucester Festival will commence on the 
5th of September, and be conducted by Dr. Wesley. 
Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ 
and ‘ Elijah,’ Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ and ‘The Messiah’ 
will be the principal works performed. The singers 
engaged are Mdlles. Tietjens, Louisa Pyne, and 
Eleonora Wilkinson, Madame Rudersdorff, Dr. 
Gunz, Messrs. Cummings, Thomas and Santley. 
Madame Arabella Goddard will be pianist. 

Mr. A. Mellon has been elected as conductor to 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 

The public was disappointed of ‘Le Nozze’ at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night, the last 
of the season. We have been told that it could 
only have been given once, in any case, owing to 
the departure of Signor Agnesi, who was cast for 
the Figaro. ‘‘ Some ill planet reigns” whenever this 
opera is to be done, it having figured also on the 
long list of Mr. Gye’s unperformed promises. No 
doubt it requires most careful preparation, the two 
Jjinales containing, as they do, Mozart’s most intri- 
cate music ; but this is only another argument for its 
not being thrust to the end of the season, when 
everyone engaged is half fagged to death. Our 
managers sadly lack foresight.—Mr. Mapleson an- 
nounces an extra season of cheap nights, for which, 
we imagine, no novelties will be prepared, at least 
not ‘Tannhiiuser,’ it is to be hoped. 

The last performance for the season of the Bect- 





hoven Quartett Society was given on Tuesday, wi 
M. Dannreuther as pianist ; and for principal violin, 
Herr Sternberg. 

The operas talked of for the Limited Liabjj 
Company’s season are ‘L’Africaine,’ possibly 4 
version of ‘ La Reine de Saba,’ Mr. Henry Leslie’ 
‘Guardian Stork,’ and Mr. Osborne’s opera. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert on Saturdg 
Mdlle. A. Patti and Signor Mario were 
the singers announced. The lady, however, i 
not appear, owing to indisposition. 

The College of Organists is again offering ty 
prizes, of ten guineas each ; one for the best anthey 
with organ accompaniment, the other for the beg 
organ piece. 

It is now said that Mr. Tom Hohler, the teng 
who has lately been much talked about in ouramateyy 
world, has been engaged by Mr. Gye for the Italiag 
season of 1866. 

Mr. Frank Mori’s comic opera, produced last 
season by the Limited Liability Company, ‘The 
River Sprite ’ (Cramer and Co.), is before us. The 
clever composer is to be pitied for having thrown 
away time on such an amazing book as this. Listen 
to his poet's description of a mermaid :— 

Yes ! like a Cuirassier she looks, 
Arm’d from head to tail ; 
While from her face grow two long Hooks 
Few would dare assail. 
The above is only an average specimen. And with 
such stuff staring them in the face, there are people 
to be found who pathetically wonder why the public 
does not support opera in English ! 

H¢érold’s ‘ Marie’ has been revived at the Opéra 
Comique. M. d’Ortigue, in his jfewilleton, com- 
mends the singing of M. Charles Achard (younger 
brother of M. Léon Achard), and more highly still 
that of M. Capoul, who, he believes, is destined to 
obtain great popularity. Mdlle. Dupuy has beet 
engaged at that theatre. 

M. d’Ortigue, in summing up the events of the 
Paris concert season, praised a stringed Quartett, 
by M. Vaucorbeil, as a real, solid work.—A new 
Trio, by M. Adolphe Blanc, for violin, viola, and 
violoncello, is well spoken of. 

There is not much other Parisian news, save 
that Mdlle. Lichtmay, a young German lady,— 
said, in the Gazette Musicale, to have a splendid 
voice, to have acted the part of Valentine almost 
as well as she sang it, to have in her (time and 
practice granted) all the qualities of a prima donna 
for the Grand Opéra,—has appeared in ‘ Les {Ht 
guenots’; M. Villaret, for the first time, taking 
the part of Raoul, it is also stated, with complete 
success. The lady has since had to defend herself 
in the courts of law, against an Austrian Baron, 
who claimed a per-centage on her salary as having 
brought about her engagement.—Mdlle Tietjens, 
we are told, may possibly try her fortune at the 
Théatre Ventadour this winter. The Abbé Liszt 
and M. Rubinstein are both in Paris. 

The disciples of Herr Wagner are in a high state 
of triumph, ‘ Tristan und Ysolde’ having actually 
got to the length of five representations. The 
voice of the heroine, however, Madame Schnom 
von Carolsfeld, writes a German friend, ‘“ was 
utterly finished up.” We may have more to say 
of these performances. Meanwhile, a second Ger 
man letter brings the sad news that Herr Schnow 
von Carolsfeld, the original Tristan, died, almost 
immediately after his return from Munich to 
Dresden, of typhus fever. 

The only novelty given at the Opera House ia 
Berlin, during its past season of 250 nights, has 
been Herr Wierst’s ‘ Star of Turan.’ 

A conservatory for the gratuitous teaching of 
instrumental and orchestral music will be opened 
at Stuttgart, on the 1st of September. Herr Eckart 
is to direct it. 

M. Offenbach’s new operetta, about to be pro- 
duced at Ems, is entitled ‘ Coscoletto.’ 

The Breslau Theatre was destroyed by fire, on 
the evening of the 19th, after a performance of 
‘La Juive.’ 

For the inauguration of a Mozart statue at 
Vienna, Signor Rossini has opened his portfolio, 
and lent two of the manuscript compositions, which 
are kept there, it is said, at the instance of 
“better half,” with an eye to the future. 
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MISCELLANEA 
— 


Friendship of a Robin.—Some years since a 
robin frequented my garden in the neighbourhood 
of Portsmouth. Whilst at work, alone or with 
my children, he would follow me about to obtain 
insects and other things from the newly-disturbed 
earth. I was very regular in going out after break- 
fast when the weather permitted. The little crea- 
ture became aware of this, and I generally found 
him perched on a buckthorn-tree, that grew just 
outside the door, waiting for me. As soon as I ap- 

he would begin fluttering his wings and 
showing other signs of pleasure. He would then 
move with me from place to place until I began to 
work, when he would settle down very near me, 
searching the ground, as it was turned over, for 
food. We continued on these terms of intimacy 
during the summer. In the autumn he disappeared, 
but returned again on the approach of winter. His 
proceedings during this season were often very 
amusing. At one time another robin came about 
the parlour window, which seemed greatly to excite 
our little friend, and they had many pitched battles. 
Previous to these onsets they would advance along 
an asparagus bed, in front of the window, in parallel 
lines, and when some crumbs were thrown out the 
conflict would commence. Whilst they were fight- 
ing the sparrows generally made off with the pieces. 
This war only terminated with the disappearance 
of the intruder. But our robin’s troubles were not 
atanend. He was now beset by numerous sparrows, 
whose courage increased as the progress of winter 
diminished their means of subsistence. With some 
of these he had most desperate conflicts, and this 
state of things did not cease until the coming on of 
spring enabled the former to find food elsewhere. 
The robin also disappeared after a time, but soon 
returned with a mate, and reared a brood somewhere 
about the premises. During the following winter 
the same wars were waged as before. with similar 
results. Our friend mated again the succeeding 
gring, and appeared to have gained confidence 
from the manner in which he had lived amongst 
uw. The nest was built this year on a little shelf 
in an outbuilding at the bottom of the garden. 
Here they reared their young, the hen during the 
period of incubation remaining on the nest even 
when some of the family were close to it ; but it was 
gut of the reach of the children. I shall not readily 
forget our friend’s joy when the young ones made 
their appearance. One morning, on going into the 
garden as usual, my attention was attracted by his 
weommon agitation and proceedings. He would 
come about with great earnestness of manner and 
then fly towards the nest, and repeated this until 
it occurred to me that he meant something. On 
following him he appeared to express great delight, 
fying backwards and forwards until we arrived at 
the nest. The female was absent, and he seemed 
toenjoy the pleasure of introducing me to his 
family, hopping about with the greatest glee. We 
found afterwards that the hen did not approve of 
any of us approaching her young, as she invariably 
gave a note of alarm when any of us went near 
them. Circumstances arising that caused our 
removal terminated my acquaintance with the 
robin. Joun Jos. Lake. 

Ages of Members of the French Academy.— 
It appears that the occupants of the forty chairs 
ofthe Académie Francaise count amongst them no 
les than five octogenarians, ten septuagenarians, 
and thirteen sexagenarians. The oldest member 
on the list is M. Viennet, who was born in 1777, 
md is, consequently, in the 88th year of his age ; 
the next in seniority are M. de Ségur, 85 ; M. de 
Barante, 83 ; M. Dupin, 82; M. Lebrun, 80 ; M. 
Guizot, 78; the Duc de Broglie, 76; M. Ville- 
main, M. de Lamartine, M. Empis, and M. 
Berryer, each 75; M. de Pougerville, and M. 
Cousin, 73; M. Patni, 72; M.¥Flourens, 71. The 
youngest member of the Academy, as well as the 
last elected, is M. Prévost Paradol, aged 36. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—T. W.—J. H.—A. D. D.—J. P. 
: B.—received. 
** The Half-yearly Volume, from January to June, 
1865, with Index, is now ready. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
This Day at all the Libraries. 


—@——— 


SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country _ By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 1 vol. post 
, (Thi 


Oro. prIGe is day. 


The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of 
the Threads and Thrumbs of Life. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 16s. 
_ “The Gayworthys’ isa chronicle of simple primitive li 
in the hills of New England—redolent of Sonth and sieartioite 
and virtue. The story is thoroughly plain and natural; whilst 
those who relish something deeper and broader will not be dis- 
pal rae The writer sees that the staple of life is not made up 
of melodrama, and feels that the various motive characters and 
fates of even the presen’ thing which is really 
worth thinking about; and without propounding any elaborate 
—— theory of life, he evinces a deep sense of the 
i P ° n happiness, 
a keen observation of the ragged fashion in which Lisle eae 
the web of their lives. He draws no moral, but paints his picture 
for itself, and with a peculiar force and insight....The details of 
rural life have seldom been more deliciously described.. 
body who values thought ina story must agree that ‘The 
worthys’ is a long way out of the common run of novels.” 
Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION of A MERE 
STORY. By the Author of * Twice Lost.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 248. 
“A clever story, in which the interest is not 
never for an instant flags.”—Rell’s Weekly p Edy om 
‘A charmingly told story.”—ZJUlustrated News. 
There is no false sentimentality in it ; no attempt to disguise 
the evil of that which is wrong; no seeking to create stron 
interest in the villain of the plese. The book is honestly and 
ably written, and deserves, what it will beyond doubt receive 
en as one of the best novels of the day.”’—Star. 4 
, + ossesses One very rare merit—perhaps the rarest of all amon 
living writers of fiction—every page and character bear marks of 
care and The delineation of the two sisters is, to 


ms. ... 
our thinking, exquisite, and in a great measure, yy 
b Pall Mall Gazette. 
.‘The book, in short, is one of great power, and indicates a 
vigorous and thoughtful mind.”—Nonconformist. 
A Mere Story’ is one which gives unmitigated pleasure by its 
rusal. It is light, without being flimsy; full of point an 
umour, without one touch of flippancy or slang; thoughtful and 
suggestive, while entirely free from prose or dogmatism ; and in- 
teresting from the first to the last. There can be no doubt that 
A Mere Story’ will enjoy the popularity which it richly merits.” 
orning Post. 


rouxz xrcvuYx, BART.: 
a Novel. By DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

“In reviewing a new book, by an author of fan powers and 
popularity, it is fair to the artist, useful to the public, and con- 
venient for the critic to compare the fresh work with its precur- 
sors. ‘Sir Felix Foy’ is superior to any prior story by the same 
ee Retaining the characteristics that originally gained him the 

favour of novel readers, Mr. Cook displays on the present occa- 
ing to which it was predicted he 








very- 
Gay- 


STD 


would attain.”— Atheneum. " ao 

“ Next to Miss Lydia Finch, Sir Felix is the best-drawn cha- 
racter in the book, and it never loses its consistency. The pride of 
the baronet, the propriety of the banker, the mortification of the 
rejected lover, the jealous uxoriousness of the old husband, and 
the intense selfishness of the man throughout, are brought before 
us as several thoroughly consistent sides of the one character, and 
make together a very complete picture. In Lady Casey, widow of 
Sir Cornelius Casey, we have another very vigorously drawn cha- 
racter ; an old lady, always wandering homelessly, living in lodg- 
ings and hotels, Sereiis encrantic and imperious, quite prepared in 
her self-confidence, if the opportunity presented itself, ‘to instruct 
a sovereign how to govern, or a Chancellor how to pass judgment, 
or a Parliament how to enact laws.’ In strong contrast to her 
stands out Mrs. Seeley, her landlady, a nt housekeeper, 
sharing the humility of her class, and seeming to believe in the 
immaculate conception of her social superiors. To these four out 
of its six leading characters the book owes its interest: the skill 
with which they are drawn, and the consistency with which they 
sustain their parts under every change of circumstance.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The descriptive part of the book is excellent, and the quiet 
humour which pervades it gives it a very pleasant flavour. Its 
tone, moreover, 1s arg . There are books of which we 
fully recognize the talent, but which leave behind them a dis- 

bl P ion, and a prejudice against their author. There 

are others, on the contrary, which bear about them the stamp o: 
good feeling and sincerity, and which leave the reader ina A iea- 
sant frame of mind : and it is to the latter class that ‘Sir Felix 
Foy’ belongs.”—Satu rday Review. % 

“The story is one which everybody will be the better for read- 
ing; and it has the merit of being as amusing as scans oo 


’ 
HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. 
By AGNES WYLDE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 

“This novel is worth any number of the trashy, flashy Bohe- 
mian and yet clever and ingenious three-volume stories which 
threaten to overwhelm us... . It represents truthfully a certain 
phase of society ; it contains some charming characters ; and if 
some of the belles of society were to read a few pages night or 
morning of their fabulous sister’s history, and learn how she was 
taught to answer her question, both they and their fellow-crea- 
tures might possibly be benefited.”—JUustrated London News. 

** We shall be delighted to hear again from the author, and con- 
fidently predict for her a successful future.” —Queen. 

“ A more pleasant literary performance is not often presented to 
the world than is apparent in this ‘problem ina novel,’ the solu- 
tion of the ‘problem’ being as conclusively accurate and just as 
the means for producing it are direct and natural.” 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Contains useful lessons, though we cannot go with the author 
to the extreme length of her moral.”—A1 um. 

“*Helen Felton’s Question’ we cordially recommend to our 
readers, and we shall be glad to welcome again so earnest a writer 
and so right-minded a thinker as the authoress of me volume.” 








man. 
“This is really a very excellent book, one which is extremely well 
written, shows very considerable thought, and holds out promise 
of increasing excellence.”—Literary Churchman. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 





Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





122, Fleet-street, London. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


———~o— 


NOTICE.—ONLY A CLOD. 
The Fifth Edition of this New Novel, 
by the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 
§c., is now ready at all Libraries. 


Opinions of the Press. 

i _ B From the Times. 

* One o e most remarkable of the very remarkabl 
written by Miss Braddon; written, too, ins better po Ae 
with a clearer purpose than any of its predecessors from the same 
pen, and calculated, we should think, on that account to depre- 
cate censure of all kinds, whether from the critic or the moralist.” 

From the Saturday Review. 

‘* Miss Braddon’s new novel must surely be pronounced an 
eminent success.” 

From the Standard. 

“In delicacy, in completeness, in tone, ‘ Only a Clod’ is better 
than any other work of Miss Braddon’s. We therefore heartily 
commend it to our readers.” 

From the Atheneum. 

“* Only a Clod’ is the latest and freshest of Miss Braddon’s ° 

ee The atmosphere, so to speak, of the tale is pure and 
ny. 
From the Morning Star. 

“All that there was to admire in * Lady Audley’s Secret’ and 
‘ Aurora Floyd,’—all the ease of narration, the power of graphic 
description, the interest of the plot,—all are here.” 

From the Queen. 

“* Only a Clod’ is a work far above the average—a work which 
is really worth reading. -We cordially advise our readers to obtain 
it as soon as possible.” 

From the Morning Advertiser. 

“The interest excited in the story is intense, and it is well 
sustained to the very end.” 

From the Manchester Courier. 

tee rite Clod’ is superior to ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ or ‘Aurora 
Floyd.’ The style is bright, clear and picturesque, faithfully re- 
fiecting the varying moods of an excellent and attractive story.” 

From the Press. 
“An exciting and interesting tale pleasantly and easily told.” 


CHARLOTTE THRALE 


By STEPHEN MARTEGRES. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


By JOSEPH VEREY. 
ANECDOTICAL MEMOIRS. 


NAPOLEON Ill AND HIS COURT 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 2 vols. 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. 


CRUEL FORTUNE 


By the Author of ‘Milly Moss,’ ‘ Queens of Song,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 
In 3 vols. 


THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL 


f ‘The Hawkshawes,’ &c. 
By the Author o! ‘he Haw! e8, Chonnedtately. 
In 8 vols. 


GRACE CLIFFORD 
By H. BOUVERIE PIGOTT. 
“ An easy, natural story.”—Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS: 


day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette 
_ Title-page. | handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 6s. 


PAID IN FULL 
By H. J. BYRON. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 68. each, 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. By the Author 


of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” &. 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


HENRY DUNBAR. By the Author of 


* Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 


BROKEN to HARNESS. By Edmund 

YATES. 

SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. By Annie 
THOMAS. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By 0. J. Collins. 
Joun Maxwett & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet- 
street, Lorden. 
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Now ready, new edition, 2s. bound, 
UTROPIUS and AURELIUS VIC TOR, 
E with VOCABULARY, containing the Meaning Ci eve 
Word that occurs in the Text. By R. J. NEILSON, A.M. 
Revised and Corrected by Wm. M Dowall. ; 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








i , New Edition, 8vo. Revised and Enlarged, 
Just published, New aie om SMe 


MAARTURITION and its DIFFICULTIES. 
P With Clinical Illustrations, and Statistics of pee a 
liveries. By J. HALL DAVIS, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London; Lecturer on Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, and Physician in that Depart- 
ment at the Middlesex Hospital. Physician to the Royal Ma- 
er Seeareess full t his teachings to the 

: rs read carefully, put his teachin: 

test of clinical trial, trust to his judgment when Goubs makes 

wise counsel priceless, and follow his guidance in the difficu = 

which are sure to beset and jeopardize his practice. . . . This boo 

will fully bear the application of the words of Bacon: he that 

comes to it, and ‘ questioneth much, shall learn much, and con- 

tent much.’”— Medical Times, July 15th. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





With numerous Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 123. 


N DISEASES of the JOINTS. By RicHarp 
BARWELL, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to Charing Cross 
Hospital. re ad 
“A work which must place its anther amens ¢ be ant sank” . 
“The author's investigations into the physiology and poteciay, 
of joints entitle him to be listened to with attention ane —— 
“*The record of much honest research and careful investiga- 
tlon.”—Lancet. 
By the same Author, 
Second Edition, illustrated by Photographs, in active preparation, 


N the CURE of CLUBFOUT, without CUT- 
TING the TENDONS. 

“We regard Mr. Barwell’s mode of treatment as a most 
valuable application of anatomical principles to the practice of 
surgery.”— Dublin Medical Press. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. a 
IN “®S_AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
SHAKESPEARE AND OUR OLD PUE‘s. 
Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on the Origin of Our 
OLD MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND POPULAR SAYINGS, 
Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
___ London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 

communication on Questions connected with 
HERALDRY and FAMILY HISTORY. 

Every Saturday, pales 4d. Sent for five st AM pS. 

London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium for the 
Intercommunication of Information connected with 
TOPOGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, &c. 


Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


LD SONGS and BALLADS.—See NOTES 
one GUaRim. veut, ae aad Queies’ is published 
ever, + price Sen’ st for five stz 3 by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. she ert ne 
London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ROVERBS and OLD SAYINGS 

EXPLAINED. — See NOTES and QUERIES, passim. 

* Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent 
by post for five stamps o all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: 33, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


LK-LORE of ENGLAND.—See NOTES 
and QUERIES, passim. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published 
every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

















“ LEaRNED, Cuarty, Uservi.”—Atheneum. 
Every Saturday, 24 pages, price Fourpence, of all Booksellers, 
or stamped to go by Post, 5d. 
OTES AND QUERTES, 
Containing every Week a variety of amusing Articles 
‘ on the following Subjects :— 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY, illustrated by 
cena Communications and inedited Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished Correspondence of emi- 
nent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 
BIBLIOGRA PHY, more especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Bditions of their Works, and 
Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, preserving the 
t-fading relics of the old Mythologies, 
BALLADS and OLD POETRY, with historical and philological 
Tilustrations. 
PULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their origin, mean- 
ing, and application. 
PHILOLOGY, including local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on 
0! % 
GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, including Histories of Old 
Families faote an of Pedigrees, &c. 
MISCELLAN od , atts gL and REPLIES on 
8 01 cclesiastica istory, Topograph Fine Arts. 
atural History, Miscellaneous ‘antiquities, Numlemation, 
Photography, «c. 
A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 
32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


- —=== 
NEW STORY. 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 68. cloth, bevelled edges, FRUeORENCE and her DOLL. By Mrs. GATT, 


HE STAFF SURGEON; or, Life in England 


aCanada. AStory. ByE.S.T *,* Uniform with Howitt’s Series of Juvenile Books. A Ligt 
and Canada. Story. 








eg” Popular Works sent free. 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. these Popelvdon: Willism Tesg, PancrasJane, Cheapeide, 
NOW READY, a age | SCHOOLS, 
8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from Original Sketches, 00-38. OG. 


drawn on Wood by R. P. Lerron, and engraved by W. J. TRACTS Soom SRAXSEERE ie SCHOOL 
i i SE: with a Dese' ion of the Plot of eac! lay. 
Linton and J. D. Coorer, with New Maps showing the FAR an Wy | —— ~ 4 py bad lay, " 
Route, price 21s. Teachers, post free. on receipt of twenty stamps, by the Compile 
L. C. GENT, Whalley Range, Manchester. " 





> HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE London: Whittaker & Co. 
YD: HE BEST MODERN COOKERY Boo 
BY LAN D; seni PRIVATE FAMILIES and LARGE ESTABIOS 
HISTORY of an EXPEDITION from the ATLANTIC to the |”... ; , Z 
PACIFIC through BRITISH TERRITORY, FRANCATELLIS COOK’S GUIDE 


. Eighteenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations, 5g, 
by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. ue 


aia wa - FRANCATELLY’S MODERN COOK 
Ry. VIRGOENE MIREOE, MP. BRAS, BAS. ody Fifteenth Edition. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations. 19s, 
AND 


W. B. CHEADLE, M.A. M.D. Cantab., F.R.G.S. WHAT we? DO WITH THE COLD 
; i soi inti MUTTON. 2s. 6d. 

“ The title of this very remarkable joint-description of a reall * 
notable open ecg : mn Te as 7 a eee een eee EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 2s, 6d. 

d yhich characterize e carrying out o' 1 “ “ “4 . 

adbentatoas sanaaian were as creditable as the practical spirit - _ Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
i ich it ived, and as the graceful and modest humour a * PE 
with which it is told... Por fuller details of the journey, we ma REYMED REASON, by a RADICAL 
safely recommend our readers to consult the letter-press an The POLITICS of the PEOPLE, by ONE of THEMSELYEs, 
sketches of Lord M — a re cone le Part L., price 1s. 

“71 ativ 2 er skilful hands, aia P a int 
it aad potent an Of the best that has appeared this The Me Fs an tation Mey Does Stop eet —_ The 
— ‘th Te og 3 = Sanh. Op Ae uqhent, and She ase Wooten ts fon tation—About that Sad Dog Tear ’em- 

cr Oss y Mountains especia ol¢ a | 4 s > 
Sienplicite that Snakes os ttomtile for the fate of the two ex- | To the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, &c. 








lorers. When, in reading it, we had to break off at this place, NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
we confess toa sly peep into the last chapter before we could make “A collection of genuine, ringing, political ballads of the present 
up our minds to lay the volume down.”—Atheneum. day, full of fervour and manly anger against reactionaries and 


“Had we space to describe the incidents of their adventurous | sneaks and scorners of the people, some of whom are named and 
journey, we might fill our columns with bright word pictures and | pranded. It is a long time since we haye read anything £0 vigor 
vividly told anecdotes, important suggestions and interesting de- | ous and so poetical as this string of satirical and scathing rhymes, 
tails. But for these we must refer the reader to the volume itself, ' Por the author is not merely hot and vehement, he is musical and 
which is full of delightful reading, and is illustrated with nume- | thoughtful as well. The little book appears with peculiar appre 
rous admirably engraved sketches of the country, and the occur- priateness, just now, on the eve of our political struggles. 


rences of their journey...... We may also observe that great credit Morniag Star, 
is due to the publishers for the handsome manner in which the | “ Unquestionably powerful. His Dedication strikes the key 
volume is produced.”—Literary Gazette. 5] 


te ss. | note of the whole publication. ‘To the English People—p 
» is vol tains a tale of adventure of the most thrilling My oa ; oa land having their re) 
nied exh one told with admirable a There is not a dull | America choosing their rulers—in, Eng! Ds Twers 


core cae or zalene— in, Bapene 
chapter in the volume. Several of the chapters are more interest- chosen for them, I dedicate these 


- ati rt II., price 6d., 

ing than the most attractive novel.... ...The narrative is far too Pa ’ 

good, as well as condensed, to permit of being relished in an E XPE CTED A DDRESSE a: 
abridged form. On every account this volume can be heartily re- L DISRAELI’S. Il. LOWE’. 
commended for ee eter & Galpin, London, E.0. London: Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie street. 





MR. HAnNnisvar azsrourneTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SPANISH MATCH; 


OR, CHARLES STUART IN MADRID. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


“The leading facts of the journey from London to Madrid are told with great spirit. We are reminded that the 
Prince and Buckingham travelled under the appellation of Jack and Tom Smith, with only a small escort of attendant 
gentlemen, The dangers they had to contend with in travelling post through France and Spain were considerable. They 
met with the noted robber chief, El Cortejo, who volunteered to escort them over the mountains, and then turned round 
and plundered them. The procession formed upon the public entrance of the Prince into Madrid surpasses all we can 
have any idea of in these degenerate times. The account of the grand national amusement of bull-fighting is the best we 
have ever read, and the description of Spanish notions of honour and etiquette is excellent. The book is admirably 
written, and is an excellent historical picture of the great attempt and failure to form a Spanish match.”—Obdserver. 


CHApMAN & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


ET ON IAN A, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE. 
Originally published in Buackwoop'’s MaGazing. 
Revised and Augmented. 


Wis1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; or elegantly half bound, 23s. 


SMITH and HAMILTON’S 
INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH-FRENCH AND 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


WITH PRONUNCIATION FOR THE USE OF BOTH NATIONS. 
1,700 pages, beautifully printed on fine paper by Claye, of Paris. 
This Dictionary, which is just completed, has taken sixteen years and upwards of 5,0002. to produce, and is the er 
one which fully meets the wants of the English Student, Its use in France is authorized by a decision of His Excellency 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 
** A Specimen Page will be sent on application. 


Paris: Ca. Fouravt, Editeur, Rue Saint-Andre-des-Arts, 47. London: WiLLiaM ALLAN & Co. 











9, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
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On 1st September, imperial 16mo. cloth, 826 pages, 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. 
Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools, 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Editor of ‘‘ The Imperial” and ‘* The Comprehensive” Dictionaries, 
Illustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
*,* A detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had free by post, on application to the Publishers. 
London: Biackrz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


—__—— 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


we 





COMPLETION OF MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, price 11s. with Twenty illustrations, Vol. II. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


TROLLOPE. 


By Anthony 


—_—_———____ 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
This day, with Two Illustrations, price One Shilling, Part XVI. of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. 


The LITERATURE and CURIOSITIES 


DREAMS. By FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


CORNWALL and és 


ESQUIROS, Author of ‘The English at Home,’ 


of 


[This day. 


COASTS. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 


By Alphonse 


(This day. 


The ISTHMUS of PANAMA. By Charles J. 


BIDWELL. Demy 8yo. lés. [This day. 


The BUSINESS of PLEASURE. By Edmund 


YATES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


The HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworth Divon. 


With Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


EASTERN ENGLAND, from the THAMES to 


the HUMBER. By WALTER WHITE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 





NEW NOVELS, TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag, 


Author of ‘Debit and Credit’ Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
CYRIL BLOUNT;: or, TRUST MONEY. 


By the Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


3 vols, 


By Percy Fitzgerald. 


0N GUARD. By Miss Thomas, Author 


of ‘Denis Donne.’ 3 vols, 


CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>——_ 


A BRIEF 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Compiled and Arranged by CHARLES HOLE, M.A. 
Curate of Shanklin, 1. W. -: 
Post 8vo. (the same size as “‘ The Golden Treasury Seri 
and strongly bound in cloth, price 4. 6d. fa saiaied 


The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehensive 
Work will become as indispensable to all English readers as an 
English Dictionary. Ln a Sew days. 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND 
IN CONNEXION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


With Illustrations, and 
A NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 


PROF. MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 
A REVIEW WITH CRITICISMS, 


some C ts on Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir William 
Hamilton. 


By DAVID MASSON. 


Includi 





LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
1863—65. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 88. 6d. 

“It is the freshest, truest, newest, t enticing, most capti- 
vating book which it has been our pleasant lot bo welvoma.” 
‘ ia Morninonglish 

aa 4” poaséss ‘the Fire virtue ‘of enabling the reader to 
realize the ition of the writer and the true aspect of the 
people.”—Edinburgh Review. 


“ 


Macmiitan & Co. London. 
BAGsteER's CHURCH SERVICES. 


Convenient in form, and durably bound. 
At all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 








This day, crown Syo. cloth, piss = 6d.; Library Edition, cloth 


. 

HE ACK WORTH READING BOOK: being 

Selections from the best English Authors, in Prose and 

Poetry: designed as a Reading Book for Senior Classes, and com- 

iled for the use of Ackworth School. By WILLIAM POLLARD, 

Tate one of the Senior Masters. A Liberal Allowance to Schools. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 

Lately published, Third Edition, price 6s. 


EOLOGY and BOTANY of ARRAN. 
By JAMES BRYCE, M.A., LL.D. F.G.S. 
With the MARINE FAUNA by Dr. MILES and 
Dr. CARPENTER ; 
And Notes on Rare INSECTS by Mr. STAINTON. 

This Edition contains several New Excursions, an Account of 
the Author’s Excavations within the Stone Circles of Tormore, 
= a my Mae of the Glacial Deposits of Clydesdale, with 
Lists of the Shells. 

Glasgow : Thomas Murray & Sons. London: Hall, Smart & 

en. ie ee 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8yo. illustrated with Steel Engravings of 
‘twe unpublished Portraits and 45 Wood Engravings, price 24s. 
HE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 
LABOURS OF 
EDWARD SOMERSET, 


SECOND 
MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 

To which is added a Reprint of his 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS, (1663), 
With a Commentary thereon. 

By HENRY DIRCKS, Esq. ©.E. 
London: Bernard Quaritch, us, Piccadilly, Ww. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. elegantly pase by Whittingham, extra 
cloth, 5s. 


JOURNAL of SUMMER TIME in the 
COUNTRY. By ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT, some time 
Incumbent of Bear Wood, Berks. Fourth Edition, to which is 
added an Introductory Memoir by his Sister. = 
“This ‘Journal of Summer Time’ is a genial gossip of literary 
matters under the various days of the month from May to August. 
It is full of anecdote, and full of interest ; and is a sort of ay 
natural history, like that of Selborne, by good Gilbert : ite. 
The observations, the reading, the meditations of a well-trained, 
well-filled mind,’ give this volume its charm, and make it one 
which even the best-informed reader may while away an The 
with in recalling his own wandering in the literary fields. e 
great glory of this book is that it is thoroughly natural. 
not aim at fine writing o: tion , but dow from 
day to day such memoranda as a well-stored mind, familiar wit 
the great treasures of our literature, would give forth in the quiet 
of a country parsonage, — — wer hed > ped — 
‘orth its pleasant sig 5 
: sanenlaatriatse nate ske < Birmingham Journal. 





London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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NEW WORKS, in circulation at all the 


Libraries :— 


MILDRED ARKELL. 


sf ‘ Author of ‘East Lynne,’ &c. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author o T This day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


WIT and WISDOM from WEST 


AFRICA; or, a Book of Proverbial Philosophy, Idioms, 
Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled by RICHA b F. BUR- 
TON, late H.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra and Fernando 
Po, Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah, 
*A Mission to Dahomey,’ &c. [This day. 





IRKDALE: a Lancashire Story. By 


BENJAMIN BRIERLY. In 2 vols. [This day. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Field of Life.’ In 3 vols. 


MY DIARY in AMERICA in the 


MIDST of WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. The 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols., is ready THIS DAY. 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’ In3 vols. [This day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 


the Novel, by F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of ‘City and 
Suburb,’ * Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. Third Fis dey 
is day. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH 
AMERICA. ByB.H.REVOIL. InQvols. [This day. 


CHEAP EDITION OF POPULAR WORKS. 
This day, in 1 vol. price 6s. 
DENIS DONNE: a Novel. By 


ANNIE THOMAS, Author of ‘ Theo Leigh.’ 6s. [This day. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


Author of ‘Too Much Alone,’ &e. 6e. 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 


‘George Geith,’ &c. 62. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. 


of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. 68. 


MAURICE DERING. 


of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 6s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


of ‘ Sword and Gown,’ &c. 5s. 


BARREN HONOUR. 


Author. 68. 


By the Author 
By the Author 
By the Author 
By the same 


BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 


Author of ‘ Maurice Dering,’ &. 6s. 


SWORD and GOWN. By the same 


Author. 4s. 6d. 

TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 
* East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 
the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 6s. 


ELEANOR'S VICTORY. By the same 


Author. 


SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 6s 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 
FISH HATCHING. By Frank Buckland. 


LIFE of MACAULAY. By Frederick 


ARNOLD, B.A. 72. 6d 


DUTCH PICTURES. By George Augustus 
TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By the same 


Author. 5s 





TrinsLEY Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


——=> 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZQINE, 


Contents of No. 8, Vol. I. New Series (AUGUST). 


I. HEARTS ERRANT. By the Author of ‘Squire Rowley’s Difficulties.’ Chapters V., VL 
Il. THE SPARROW IN THE STREETS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S, 
Ill. THE IRISHMAN IN REALITY AND ROMANCE. 
IV. FAMILIAR LINES.—“ Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease.” With Full-page Illustration, 
. PETRONILLA’S FEAR: a Tale of Corsica. Chapters VIII, IX., X. 
VI. COLONIAL SERVANTS. 
VII. GOSSIPS AND GOSSIPING. 
VIIL THE FASHIONS. 
IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 
X. COMMENTARIES ON CROQUET. By Capt. Marye Rei. 
XI. LA MODE. 
XIL “FOR VALOUR.” By THowas Hoop. Chapters XV., XVL 
XII. OPERAS AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
XIV. WHAT FLOWERS AND PLANTS SAY. 
XV. THE JOSS-HOUSE. (Poetry.) 
XVL OUR PARIS NEWS-LETTER. 
XVII. MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
XVIII, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
MILDRED’S WEDDING. Page 489 to the end. 


4 


FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 

A Sheet of Designs, containing information about Fashion, Dress, and Needlework. 

A large prettily-coloured Fashion Plate. 

The full-sized Pattern for cutting out the Zuleima Jacket, &c. 

Coloured Patterns for a Sofa Cushion in Berlin Wool-work, and for a Watch-pocket in Velvet and Beads. 

A small Fashion Plate. 

Illustrations of toilets for the month—two strips of insertion in crochet—new patterns for parasols—a case for keeping 
eggs warm on the breakfast-table—chemise Russe in white foulard—the Papillon bodice—Figaro veste—in-door cap— 
full-dress cap—toilette de chambre—walking toilet—the ‘‘ collier mignon ”—letters for marking pocket-handkerchies- 
a pattern for a couvrette in crochet—a what-not in Berlin wool-work. 


*,* A Specimen Number sent post-free for fourteen stamps. 


London: S. O. BrEton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Part VIII. for AUGUST now ready, price Sixpence; post free rur two stumps extra, with a Music SUPPLEMENT, 
SvuPPLEMENT FOR THE WORK-TABLE, and CoLoURED FasHION PLatE. 


CONTENTS. 





THE MARRYNETT GIRLS. Chapters V. to XL 

EUGENIE GRANDET. Chapter XVII. to XXIV. 

DELUSIONS, and three other ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS of GENERAL INTEREST, 

A PUZZLING BEQUEST. In Two Chapters. 

MY AUNT SOPHY AND HER BROTHER'S APPARITION. MY WIFE’S NOVEL, and Other Tales, 


OLD TOWN TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. 
V. Davie Dempster’s Ghaist. 

OUR LODGER: a Ghost Story. By a MemBer oF THR O’HaRA FAMILY. 
M. JULIUS BENEDICT, MDLLE. TIETJENS, and MISS LOUISA PYNE (Biographical Notices). 
TOUCHING DISTRICT VISITING: a Lay Sermon by an ‘‘ Outsider.” By W. B. B. StEveNs ; and Other Poems, 
A MIDNIGHT MARRIAGE; and other Miscellaneous Papers. 
THE HEROINE OF SECESSIA; and other Reviews of New Books. 
OUR CANTERBURY : a Musical Review. 
HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, with Recip 
NOTES ON GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 
OUR DRAWING-ROOM ; with something about ‘‘ Miss Milly’s Offers,” and ‘* Marriage a la Mode.” 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MUSIC. (Ina separate Supplement of Eight Long Folio Pages.) 

I. Andante. From Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 26.—II. A Cradle Song. Music by Thomas Murby.- 

la Polonai 


IiL. Rondo. From Mozart's Pianoforte Sonata, No. 3, Op, 11.—1V. Morceaux a 1 By Jules Stein, 
—V. The Syrens. Melody by Rossini—VI. “ Landler.” A Bagatelle for the Pianoforte by Beethoven. 


NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS, FASHION SKETCHES, &c. In addition to several Needlework Designs and Fashion 
Sketches too numerous to particularize, FuLL-s1zBD PaTTgEns for cutting out a PLain Bopicg with Basgus and Coat 
SLEEVE are included in this Part, as well as a FASHION PLATE, designed in Paris expressly for THE YOUNG 
ENGLISHWOMAN, and carefully coloured by hand. 


London: S. O. Brrton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS AT TRADE PRICE.— NOTICE.— 
THOMAS BOSWORTH supplies all comers to his Trade 
Counter with the New and Standard Publications at Trade 
Price, being a reduction (generally) of 25 per cent., or 3d. im 
the Shilling. In the Retail Department, where every assistanc 
is afforded in the selection of Books, 2d. in the Shilling is de 
ducted. Books not in stock ordered before 5 o'clock p.m. are 
ready for delivery at 10 the next morning. Orders by morning 
post dispatched the same day. Terms, Cash. 


ra 
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ble Beverages, Preserves, and Pickles, 











THOMAS BosworktTH, 215, Regent-street, London, W. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of MISS CAREW. By 


“ Never has the author's brilliant style been more conspicuously displayed than in this very charming story.”—Sun. 
Also now ready, in 3 vols, 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY: a Novel. Edited 
by the AuTHOR of ‘ MARGARET AND Her BripEsMAIDS.’ 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, crown 8yo. 9s. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Vol. II. CRITICAL and LITERARY. 


Recently published, 
Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITICAL. 
With Photographic Portrait. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Smita, seats & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just ready, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


CLAUDIA: a Poem. 


By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX. 
Smira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Price Sixpence, Monthly, 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


Edited by the PusiisHEr, 


CONITENIS of No, XXXII. (AUGUST). 
L HUBERT ELLIS. A Story of King Richard’s Days the Second. By Fraxcis Davgenant. With Full-page and 
other Illustrations. 
Chap. XXIX.—Sir Hugh Calverley’s expedition in aid of the Duke of Brittany. 
” XXX.—The expedition crosses to France—Siege of Folant Castle. 
- XX XI—The attack on Troyes—Death of Sir Walter Hood—A French Prison. 
XX XIL—Our escape from Troyes. 
Il. THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS AS THEY ONCE WERE. By an Anmy CHAPLAIN. 
Ii MY OLD SCIIOOL. (Poetry.) 
IV. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: 
Full-page Illustration. 
V. SILAS THE CONJUROR: HIS TRAVELS AND PERILS. By the Author of ‘ Reuben Davidger,’ &c. 


RODENTS (continued). By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With 


Iilus- 
trated. Chapter XIV. In which our friends arrive at King Gezo’s palace, and Silas opens the ball—Bah-tong’s 
defeat—Si.’s wonderful performance with the dough head. 


VL SIR BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, Constable of France. Part IL 

VIL KING OF TRUMPS: a School Story. By the Author of ‘ Wigs’s Exploit.’ 

Vil, THE BOY-BEDOUINS OF LONDON STREETS. A Social Problem. (Poetry.) 
IX, PAPERS ON PYROTECHNY. Illustrated. 


X. INGONYAMA, THE CAFFRE CHIEF: a Tale of Southern Africa. By Captain A. W. Draysoy, R.A. 
Chap. XIX. Illustrated. 


XI. ABOUT PIRATES, With Full-page Illustration, 
XII. MORE ABOUT BIRDS. 
XIIL PUZZLE PAGES. Ilustrated. 


London: S. O. Bgerron, 248, Strand, W.C. 


With Full-page Lllustration. 





Order from the Libraries—“ A personal narrative of endurance and address, of force of body 
ad daring courage, such as all the sensation novels in Mudie’s shop can never hope to equal in 
the way of mere sensation ; culminating in a tale of shipwreck of absolutely unsurpassed power, 
sich as we might alone expect from Byron, Marryat, and Sindbad combined.”—Pull Mall tte. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 23s. 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.I. 


“ He has not only written one of the best books on the Arabs and the best book on Arabia, but he has done so in a 
manner that must command respect no less than the admiration of his fellow-countrymen.”—Fortnightly Review. 
_“*A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under conditions 
which reduced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless corpse in a coffin.”—Quarterly Review. 
_ “This is incomparably the best book of travels, and, we are inclined to add, the best book of any kind produced 
this year.” —Spectator. 


MAacMILLin & Co. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 


XUM 





MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—_—>——_ 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for 


the Use of Englishmen Abroad: in French, German, Italian, 
and English. 38. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND, BEL- 


GIUM, and the RHINE. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY 


andthe TYROL. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND and 


the ALPS. Maps. Post 8vo. 98. 


KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZER- 


LAND. Mapand Plan. 16mo. 58. 


HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, 


FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Illus- 
trations. 2yols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK —FRANCE and _ the 


PYRENEES. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVE- 


RONS. Map. 1émo. 5s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN and 


LUSIA. Maps. 2yols. Post 8yo. 30s. 


ANDA- 


Teeter ar VES 2 Uwe UK and LIS- 
BON. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK — SWEDEN, 


MARK, and NORWAY. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


KNAPSACK GUIDE to NORWAY. 


Map. Post 8vo. 68. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY and 


VENICE. Maps. Post 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY 


and FLORENCE. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


KNAPSACK GUIDE to ITALY. Map 


and Plans, 1émo. 68. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVI- 


RONS. Map. Post 8vo. 98. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY and 


NAPLES. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SICILY and PALER- 
MO. Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN 


SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 308. 


DEN- 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, FINLAND, 


and POLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 126. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE and the 


IONIAN ISLANDS. Maps. Post 8vo. 158. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT and the NILE. 


Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA and PALES- 


TINE. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 248. 


HANDBOOK — BOMBAY and MA- 


DRAS. Maps. 2vols. Post 8vo. 248. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ONE WITH ANOTHER: a New Novel. 
By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, Esq., Author of ‘Social 
Life in Munich.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ Unquestionably, the book is not an ordimary novel....It is 
full of a kind of intellectual remark and a kind of shrewdness of 
observation which are rare in novels. The knowledge of the world 
indicated is large, the knowledge of curious matters still larger, 
and the eye for outline of character considerable.”—Spectutor. 


SCRAPS and SKETCHES GATHERED 
TOGETHER. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
Containing :—A Week in Constantinople—A Winter in Kertch 
—From Stamboul to Pesth—A Day in Cairo—Reminiscences 
of Baden—A Day at the Barricades—A Chapter on Gambling— 
A Pleasant Night of it—Hunting in Baden-Baden—A Night in 
California— Byways of the Black Forest—The Dinner Question 
—The Americans at Home—A Night on . Whale—American 
Young Ladyism, &. 2 vols. post 8yo. 1. 1 





DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, and 


CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. By JAMES KERR, | 
_ rye Principal of the Hind& College, Calcutta. Post 8vo. 


NTH REPORT OF THE 


NINETEE 
BANK OF LONDON. 


Head Banking House—~THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 
Charing Cross Branch—No. 450, WEST STRAND. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., Chairman. 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands & Co.), Vice- 
Chairman. 
gn Joseph Hyde Allen, Esq., 28, Woburn-place, Russell- 


Jean ‘Siena «5 Esq., Woodlei; a. eg pny: 
_aee Aste, Esq., 2, Upper Park-road, Have’ 1. 

Tho as Dakin, Esq. , Alderman = London, > lane. 
Colonel William neg: H.E.1.0.8., The Green, Great E a 
Thomas Gooch, Esq. (Gooch & Cousens, London Wall). 

7, ant Esq., King-street, St. James's, and Malmesbury, 


Henry Morris, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service, 25, Mark- 


e, City. 
Robert Porter, Esq., 50, Old Broad-street. 
Alfred Wilson, Esq., Rapeve, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Manager—MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Esq. 


At the N NIpEtEENTS GENERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders, held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on 
FRIDAY, the § fist of July, 1865— 

Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., in the Chair, 
| after authentication of the Register of Shareholders, by affixing 
the common seal of the Company, the following REPORT was 


d by the Secretary 
reThe Statement of 7 Kcoounte, which the Directors now submit, 


| shows that the balance of profit at the termination of the 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. DORAN’S 
WORK ON THE STAGE. 


Ms 
“THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS 
Annals of the English Stage—Actors, Authors and Analenion 
—from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. DORAN, 
F.8.A. Post 8vo. 63. 
“Tn every page of Dr. Doran’s work we find ourselves in the 
company of a most amiable man, with sense of humour and well- 
directed sympathies.” —Zimes. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MAYHEW’S 
‘GERMAN LIFE AND MANNERS.’ 


N LIFE and MANNERS as 


“XANY at the PRESENT DAY: with an Account | 
i University Life = = Ay ta at the Piebétiv 
With aitestentions.” Pos 78. 6d. 


“So 
of Village 


Time, 


London: Wu. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo- 
place, S.W. 


In2 2 vols. handsome cloth, suitable for. Presents, ba. each, 
containing 434 high class Illustrations, 


OUNG ENGLAND, to the End of 1864. 
Contains—Amusements, with 27 Illustrations—Biographical 
Sketches, with 29—British Reptilia, with 7—Natural History, with 
76—the Young Naturalist, 65—Chemistry, 21—the Amateur Me- 
chanic, 19—Philosophy for ys, 2i—Exercise for Girls, 28—Gar- 
dening, 26—Ships, 24; and numerous other Tinstrations to the 
following subjects: Omithology, Entomology, Aquaria, Botany, 
ology, Rec s Photography, Electricity, Swimming, 
Postage-Sta mps, Adventures, Tales, Poetry, Literature, and Mis- | 
Articles, all designed for the instruction and amusement 

of youth. 


The Number for a present Month, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strai nd. ‘pM 


Just published, in handsome cloth, price 3s. 6d. 











| 302, 





R. LEWIS'S MUSICAL GYMNASTICS. 
“Their aim is to give grace and flexibility, in addition to | | 
strength of muscle. The implements are light; musicaccompanies | 
and regulates the exercises. 300 Ill ustrations show the attitudes 
which the human form assumes in the use of these tereieey, o 
obe. 
had in a box, with the Book, for ise 6d. 


The Apparatus no tho be 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





Just published, royal 8vo. in handsome cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE STUDY OF THE HUMAN FACE. 
26 exquisite full-page Steel Engravings. By TH 
WOOLNOT » Bea, Historical agraver to the Ques. — 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
This day, fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OST PURPOSES. By J. M. H. 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, W. 


W ORKS BY THE LATE ISAAC TAYLOR, 








THE HISTORY of the TRANSMISSION of 
ANCIENT BOOKS to MODERN TIMES: together with 
the. soos of Historical Proof. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, New 

ion. 


It. 
THE WORLD of MIND: an Elementary Book. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
It. 
MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE and POETI- 


CAL REMAINS of JANE TAYLOR. Fourth Edition, feap. 
8vo. price 53. cloth. 


IV. 
CONSIDERATIONS on the PENTATEUCH. 
Addrenned to the Laity. Third Edition, in syo. price 2s. 6d. 


__Lendon: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, 
PS aLE of the RECIPROCALS of NUMBERS 


1 to 100,000, with their Differences; by which the 
Reciprocals @ of Nambers many be obtained up to 10 000, 000. By 





Lieut.-Col. W. H. OAKES, A.1.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, 205 2ls, 
London: 0. & B. aston, 150, Fleet-street. we 


half-year amounts to 66,5471. 118. 

This result, after providing for current expenses, bad and 
doubtful debts, and rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet 
| due, enables the Directors by declare a dividend at the usual rate 

of 101. per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 2. 10s. per share. 
| amounting together to 201. per cent r annum, both free of 
income-tax. he balance, viz., 2,324. 5s. 2d., 1s transferred 

to ee Saree Fund, which, by such addition, is increased to 
3241. 58. 2c 

The Directors retiring wen egy Be = cocaien, are—John 
Edmund Anderdon, Esq., Henry A Esq., 08. 
Esq., who, being duly qualified, offer ones ves $ for re-election. 


BANK OF LONDON. 
Liabilities and Assets, June 30, 1865. 
£397, 550 

2,450 


£296,571 
3,430 


To ca rpital paid up 

To amount received on balance of new 
shares J 
‘o reserve :uu 

To ditto premiums on ine cagancel Via aac 
shares eS 


£400,000 0 0 


300,000 0 0 

To amount due by the bank of current 
deposit, and other accounts 4,506,164 11 3 
To profit and loss account after payment of 
30,4991. 188. 8d. to ne = so on 
their balances .. . ___ 96,547 ll 4 
25,072,712 27 


£227,666 11 2 


Cr. 
By investments, viz. 
‘In Government securities, India bonds, &e. 
Do. in freehold premises in Thread- 
needle-street, let at a rental yielding 
45 per cent 
ae freehold p 
e Bank 


40,000 
of 
35,000 


75,000 0 
- 4,207,524 11 11 
762,520 19 6 


£5,272,712 2 7 
~— and Loss Account for the Half-Year ending June 30. 





f in the npati 


By bills discounted, loans, &c. 
By cash in hand, and at call 


To halt a year’s current expenses at Head Office 
and Charing Cross Branch, bad and doubtful 
debts, directors’ remuneration, &e. 

To rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet 
due, carried to Profit and Loss New Account .. 

To dividend for the half- -year at the rate of 101. per 
cent. per annum 

To bonus at the rate of 107. per cent. per annum, or 
21. 108. per share se 20,000 0 0 

To balance carried to Reserve Fund 2,324 5 2 


£66,547 11 4 


£19,990 
4,233 
20,000 


13 
4u 
00 


Cr. 
By balance of profit brought from 

ast half-year > 
By ditto for current half. -year 


£2,505 4 8 
64,042 6 8 


66,547 11 4 


66,547 11 4 
Reserve Fund Account. 


Dr. 
To balance 
Cr. 


By amount from last half-year . 
By premiums on balance of new shares.. 


300,000 0 
Addition brought down 2,324 5 2 

£302,324 5 2 
pee examined the above Accounts and find them correct, 
nae 15, 1865. 

GEO. THOMSON, 

GEORGE BONE, 

FRANCIS NALDER 
It was Resolved unanimously, 

That the Report now read be received. 

The Chairman announced that the Dividend and Bonus would 
be payable on and after Wednesday, the 26th of July, at the Head 
Office, in Threadneedle-street. 

It was Resolved unanimously, 

That John Edmund Anderdon, Esq., Henry Aste, Esq., and 
Mr. Alderman Dakin be re-elected Directors of this Bank. 

That Charles Joseph Hyde Allen, Esq., be elected a Director of 
this Bank in the place of Charles Joyce, Esq. -, Tesigned. 

That George Thomson, Esq., George Bone, Esq., and Francis 
Nalder, Esq., be re-elected Auditors for the year ensuing. 

That the best thanks of the shareholders be tendered to the 
Chairman and rs for their able and successful manage- 


Auditors. 


irec 
ment of the affairs of this Bank pray be past half-year. 


That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Manager, 


De; -Manager, and other Officers of the Bank for thelr onion, 
and ef thei cient services in carrying on — business of the Bank, x etlony 
ee from the Min 
VILLIERS SHELLEY, Chairman, 
Threadneedle- sheik July 21, 1865. 


AN K O F LON DON 07%, 
Threadneedle-street and Charing Cross. 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart, 


Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith 
Sands & Co.) a 


Manager—Matthew Marshall, jun., Esq. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened bg parties Properly a 
duced, ont interest allowed = credit balances, provi 

alances are not drawn below 

MON EY mie yeh ao A, t- n deposit 
no terest on whi 
money, as anncunced trom time to aed — by public adve 
the present rate being TWO 

CIRCULAR NOTES and ETTERS of CREDIT issued free y 
charge, and all descriptions of banking business transacted, 


BRIGHTON AND LEWES RACES. 


HE NEW DERBY RACE GLASS, 
a with A. &- ~ Case Feng oy) will ow distine 


the “comin: 


mepeette on seven 


by the market mee 
rtisement, 





te the 

carriag a of the Kingdom. Pa 
office orders payable age WILLTA ALLAGHAN, Optician, Si, 
New Bond-street, W. (corner of Conduit-street). 


Fo aimee 
UR amp W’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES 
31.1 “ The best Binoculars yet invented.” 
RACE, FIELD or OPERA. Catalogues gratis. Ap 
J. BURRO W, MALVERN. London ge Arn 
street ; Wales & Co. 56, Ch and 2: 


| SS: BECK & BECK’ 
NEW liatasies MAXIMUM THERMOMETER 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Descriptionsent a sree by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 18%5,- 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MigT &, BECK & BECK, 
who haye REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
$1, Cornuitt, E.C. 


where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing larg 
assortments of ACE AS TO  smempeatiagie 


and all classes 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL aad 4 RCT RNSi 
NSTRUMENTS and AP 
pr... sent on receipt of six a 


GALOM's N NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
CONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d. 

free.— This“ Ms, Tourists 's Favourite,” through extraordina: division 

of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, 

at 30 miles, Jupiter's moons, &c.—The Marquis oF CARMARTERY: 

“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Rev. Lorp SCARSDALE “4p 

roves of it.”—Lorp Girrogp, of Ampney : “ Most useful.”—Lorp 
ARvVaAGH:“ Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicsy Cavey, of Brom 

”, 

as 

















“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully 
Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Fac ‘actory, Enfield Loc! 
sents his compliments to Messrs. Salom & Uo., and begs to inclow 
10s, 10d. for a Reconnoiterer Glass, having ust tried that sent to 
Lieut. Hopkins, and found it effective at, the 1,000-yards range.” 
—F. H. Faw KES, of Farnley Hall, Esq. : “ I never before met an 
article that so completely answered the recommendation of its 
maker, vor, although I have tried many, a Glass combining » 
much power for its size with so much clearness.’"— The n' 
“* We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle range inst all 
the Glasses possessed by members of the Corps, and found it fully 
equal to any of those present, although they had cost more 
four times its price. and ries: Ybat intending 
tourist will now start witoent such an indi — companion 
toa pleasure trip?” The celebrated “HYTH &” GLASS shows 
bullet -marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 34 on hy price 314, 6d, 
All the above Glasses, respectively bearing the register 
marks, “ Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,’’ and ** Hythe,” are only tobe 
had direct from SALOM & Co. , 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH. 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 


Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
0. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
a and ae Chanting Cross, 





ScorrisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
ETY. 


metsbtitess reel in 1826, 
And Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

Particular attention is invited to the system of Mrnruvu Pat 
mrums introduced by this Society, under which it is believed that 
Assurances can be effected moreeconomicall —— in other Offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on applicatio: 

At 3ist December last the existing Assurances (10,384 Policies) 
amounted to 4,660,3611.; the Accumulated Funds to 1 2070 0 5 
and the Annual Income to 185,1821. OHN STOTT, See. 
London Office, 1, Threadneedie- -street, E.C. 


H. % ®&® BB NICOL 


FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, at 21s., 258., 318. 6d.,&c. Also, 

FASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST and 
TROUSERS SUIT, 25s., 318. 6d. 

Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Cori 
hill, London; 10, M osley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold- ‘street, 
Liverpool. 











R GENTLEMEN Visiting the Sea-side or 
TOURISTS, Rue CHEV IoT SUITS and GUINEA 
WATERPROOF TWEE OVERCOATS are patronized by 
Travellers all over the Work. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a a hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, 


hill, London; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold- treet 





Liverpool. 





'CTION 
per annum 
yhether on 


ecretary. 
RANCE 


ft. 

uum Par 
lieved that 
her Offices. 
4 Policies) 


| 070,966. § 
)TT, Sec. 


—_——— 


LL 
)CKER 
ST and 
to order at 
, 22, Cori 
old-street, 
-side or 


GUINEA 
onized by 


o order at 


22, Corn: 
old-street, 
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“~CCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
A in the aan _ STREETS, - > pees 
e provided agai 
By an ANNUAL pay MENT of from SL to 51. 58., to 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 


£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury, 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
For particulars apply to the hockn at the Railway Stations, 
the | Agents, or at the Office 
64, OCORNHILL, and 10, “REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary; 


_ 
Established Forty Years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


_ UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
87, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Moderate rates of Premium. Liberal conditions. Prompt 


settlements. 
The Books close for the year ou 3lst July, 
Life Policies taken out before that date’ will it rank for two full 
yearsat the next Distribution of Profits in 1*66. 
Low rates of premium for persons going to India and the 
jonies. 
Cieetectnaes and Forms may be obtained at the Company’s 


F. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
No. 37, Cornhill, _—. 


DELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 

for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 

ritor Lampe, in Becnney Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 

in Parian, Vases, and oth er Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles.—OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 








QUrTFITS for INDIA andCHINA.-Estimates, 
detailed Lists of the necessary OUTFITS for Mer- 
cantile and other Appointments to India, China, or an oe ae 
Colonies, will be forwarded on ap; lication to THRESHE 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, oP 





C BUS.’ S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S —— _ Deracros Soe of all bony gd ant 
es wi all and 
ah, Boed ced, Pap na’ writ Bo: 
Paper. and \ 4] xes, all | fitted with | the 


for ree te 


‘i yo nn ot aaa and post free. 

UBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
 —— haces 3 16, Market-street, Manchester; and *Wolver. 
Faz E DUKE ot SUTHERLAND and PER- 

ERVANTS.—WRITE di 

INDIA TEA COMPANY for your TEAS. You tees 
= hey > oe we-contagen, bat, — ry direct 5 fom the — 
b. Great Bt. Tielen's ine begeet on ep ucation. Ww 


hyard, Bishopseate Withi 
will be reduced 6d. per Ib. on a the 1st of Youn. = pres 


Tse ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize Mep 
London, 1851 and 1862; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE FOR EATING is pre- 
pared with scrupulous regard to purity, and bein exceed- 
ingly wholesome, is much valued for Children, with whom it is 
. ) univeread favourite. FRY Y’S CHOCOLATE ae are 














SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 
Glass 2, 08. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Qmamenta! Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFURD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


UTTA-PERCHA MILL-BANDS. — The 
Gutta-Percha Company beg to state that the increasing 
demand for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
lathe-straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
hayeeverywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
pent aes ability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 
ory f from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 

e facility — which the only joint required can 

fomade | in bands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
om for almest all soniinn pu: es, and decidedly more 
very variety of Gutta- erohe Articles, such as 

tubing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, U nion-joints, 
Bottles, Bowls, Toilet-trays, Ourtain- rings, ‘Galvanic Bat- 

teties, Talbotype Trays, & the — 





c., manufactured by 
, and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town 

THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


E. DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS to -" MAJESTY, 
ER.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
b-~ a and Makers of the Great Clock tor the | of Parlia- 


"RAND, W.O., and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


ineas. | Guineas. 
Silver Laver. Watches 
- 16t0 30; from 5 to 15 


a Half. ives | Silver Half “Chrono- 
meters winding with meter 25 
or without a aay Sily er Half. ‘Chrono- 
from 35; meter in Hunting 
| Case. 26 
| M aes Chronometers Ps 
‘| Gold Chains, quality’ is 
710%) fee 6to8s 
Slims: assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the Newest 





Gui 
p= Lever ‘Watches, 


esigns. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 


EL DENT & CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. joining Coutts’s Bank), 
and 34 ‘and 35, ROY AL PX! ANGE, E.C. 


ILM ER & SON’S UPHOLSTERY and 

CABINET FURNITURE SHOW-ROOMS, 31, 32, and 
4 BERNERS-STREET, W.— Attention is requested to these 
gasious Show-rooms, which are among the largest in eles 2g 
containing a great variety of every description of Furniture, 0 
the best quality, and moderate price. 


SILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

woinspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS o! 

Ee wood ; pan, manufactured by steam-power, altho 
wt possible cent ity, the price is moderate.—26 and 
treet, Oxford-street. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 
Reeived the ony Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
BEDDING of any description at the International Exhibition 
Mae, N 4 Pah ‘lass 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, an 
0. 2014, sa 
e eemmnier J Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
in price. 
—“ “a combination as simple as it is in; pepjous.” 
~“abed as healthy as it is comfortab 
* be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding 
patousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME. 
SONS, t80NS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


gueer OPOPONAX, PIESSE & LUBIN’S 
a4 eR FUME —OPOPONAX is a native flower of 
Keaico oe fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
inall Ee of cen, 2, New Bond-street, London. So! 
Parte of the worl: 








this ele- 
‘h of the 
rners- 











» Fapidly i in public 


Bly 


favour. 


Fe® S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 
in Packets.—The purity, pears of flavour, and nutritious 
roperties of this Cocoa, as wel the great facility with which 

it is made, have rendered it a prency we article of general con- 

sumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended b: 

medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and gene 

consumers. 


ALE SHERRY at 36s. 
Gentleman’s table, Bottles an 
Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1, CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., London. 


HEDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST..JULIEN CLARET, 
- 188.» 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 
: Margaux, bs, "yi Chateau Lafitte, 728. ,848., 968, ; superior 
Beanjole ais, on, 308., 368.; White te Bordeaux, 248 300 to 
728.; habla, 3 308., 36s, ‘to '548. 3 “Champagne, 368., 423., 488., 608. , 668, 
surepioe. GOLDEN SHERRY, at 368. per dosen, of soft 
d full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry . 7 . 248. and 308. per doz. 
oo yes Golden, own 
Sher 488, 548. 95 
Port from m fir rat-cls shippers 308. 368, 428. ” 
ey Old Port and “* ntage” Wines. 488. 608.728. 45 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 608. and 728, 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curacgoa, Che: y Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
= & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1687 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Resseeh, Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 








r Dozen, fit for a 
Cases included. Terms 








FrEX DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 

CHIMNE£Y-PIECES.—B: mt ca ohare are requested 

before finally deciding, to v os 8. BU ‘KTON'S 

SHOW They contain Ae m ro f FEN- 

DERS, STOVES, RANGES CHIMNEY- PIECES,” FIRE- 
and GENERAL TRONMONGDRY, as cannot be ap- 

proached elsewhere, either for a Lovelty, beauty of d 

or exquisiteness of work Brien 

age eg 3k 88. to 

78. to 

to 100 oruaments, yom 3. i. fo 

tol re-irops, from 38, he set to dl. 4e.—The 

and ail other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth: 


APIER-MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
n assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITE 
cnenseslaneme whether as to extent, variety, or ie ace ed 
New Oval Papier-Maché Trays,’ 
per set of three.. . from 208. to 10 guineag. 
jp a] ie. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, 8. Ad, 


ditto fro 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Gake and Bread | Baskets, equally low. 


W TELIA S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
SHING IRONMONGER, 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA t i rertinet eshte 

It contains upwards of 600 I} ustrations of 

Steril Silver inne b ot rater Di silver <= Britannia 

Marble titrate tohe only Toate Gaal a 


trays, Urns if poet Rite Checks, iTable Pesrie 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bea = vores se 

Cabinet Bussiione, &e., with L and Plans of 
Twenty large Show-rooms, moe "Oxford we 1, 14,2, Dende 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard. 





M2; 2 HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
LEET. STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIE — TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or liga’ perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as noe to aor dis tro ‘om the originals by the 
closest observer ; they ‘vill never change colour or decay, a od will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful Ermer bie and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stovped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. — a5. Fleet-str 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be ~ 
most effective invention in the curative treatment ~ H a 
he use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft worn 
round the eS the reauieite resistin Or nee is Sanetied i by the 
MvuC-MAI D and PATENT LE with * much 
ease —_ cng AF that. tm ro be detected - may he orp 
during s} Cireular may be b had; the Truss (w: 
cannot A tag, AY tere # form ated a be eet, vi ore cucumrerence of the 
es below she hips, being sent. 
Price ofa Sin; ~+- Truss, 168. 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18, 
P.O.0. made payable to Son Waits, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s, 6d., 78, 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 

Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Gout and Stomachic 
Disorders of every kind; and asa mild a it is especially 
adapted for Ladies and lely by 

poem 4 & 00., cnn, i. 
W BOND-STREET, LON 

And sold throughout the World by all ewvertabte Oi Chemists, 
Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red 

label over the cork. 


OOL and REFRESHING.— OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM < COLUMBIA, established upwards of fenty vers, 

i. the best and only remedy ever discove for 
g, Strengthening, Beautifying, or < meggrie the Hair, Whiskers, 
or Koustaches, and preventing 4 ae Sold in 
es, 38. 6d., 68. and lis. by CO. & a OLD IDGE, 2, Wel- 
hinetonetree, Strand, London, W. é ., and all Chemists and Per- 














es for Home or Continental Travelli ng. 1 LLUS STRATED 
GATALOGUE, ost free.—J. W. ALLE M d 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAN Dd, OE W.C. 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Sntelamne < oF Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand, Canteens, &c. post f 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetra’ unbleached Hair 
panes os roved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine a 
Sponges, a2 every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume 

‘oth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


G40CcEh— —-LEA & PERRIN®S 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
aby C A 
“THE ONLY “GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned mst worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
bel, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, at by tee the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACK Messrs. BA aoe gl 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by om and eee universal 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
bears their Trade Moghs, the Bvuu’s Heap, on each 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
at the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities 
cularly recommended for Family Use. 
For Medicinal purposes nothing finer can be produced. 
~ by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, &, 








This delici 











RPSIN E.—MORSON’S PEPSINE Wits E. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are potest 
alatable forms for administering ty ke malas remedy 
gestion. —Manufac by T. 31, 33 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW Maan aie, ¥ C0. 
PEPSINE WINE io Bottles at 38.,.5*, and 10s. each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28, 6d. and 4s, 6d. each. 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS have long been recognized as a most effectual remedy 
for indi; on in this country, and experience has also 
fully justified their use in those ome — violent forms of 
bilious disorder of too fi in h where 
, and more especially the ooky are subject to 
increase of their functions, that they 
cause of the fatal endemic fever peculiar 








the digestive o1 
such sudden an 
fo'thoee climates, To Eu 
ose clima ropeans, 
cane abroad, and for whose use ‘a mild and efficient aperient is 
8 trengthening the h an the 

of bile ee Gockie’s Pills are confidently recommended, having now 
stood the test of public opinion for — of sixty years.—In 
Boxes at 1s. 1-d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 1 


NOTHER CURE this Weak of DISEASE 

of the LUNGS of Ten Fenge Sending cut t LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Coast Guard, 

Mountchares, Donegal, July i 18s ppy to say that 
they are all th ey are represented p onty a child who 

affected in the lungs = Et of are the only thing 

that have done him I have tite all other means in 

vain.”—They give instant srelet oe aaeeee. consump¢ion, “have 

ids, and al disorders of the brea’ w 
colds, and all disordery ot pe ee Box. Bold by all ‘Medicl 
HE inimitable Mr. Addison observes, in one 
of his Essays ere is as much difference, between 


, that “th 
tof 
panes s a mga thought between seeing 4 py ane eight of of a 


riter 
tal rand the Lig ht atthe sun.” The mind is delighted with a fine 
taper = the same principle fers regularity to con- 
fusion, ond beauty to deformity. 
Teachers 


terary 
lergymen, and others, whose —- thought is con- 
stantly "Being salted for forth, = ep secure 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They 
inser and regularity to 

















oyancy of spirit and 
vigour of 
improve the Diese ve} — order 
all the bodily functions.—May be had of 
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POPULAR AND APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by WARD, LOCK & TYLER. 


Dower’s Popular ATLASES “for Schools | The best ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


and Families. 


Dower's | School Atlas of Modern Geogra- | | 


Maps, 1 


Dower's General Atlas of Modern Geo- | 


graphy. 4to. 53 M: 


Dower's ieee School Atlas. 26 Maps, 
Dower's Short Atlas, for Younger Pupils. 
Dower’s Popular Atlas, 


plain ; coloured, 1 


Milner’s ~~ a Atlas; being a Series 
of Maps, Illustrative of Astronomy and Sareea onde. 
Geography. he eg THOS. MILNE G.8. 
The Maps of Physica and Political Geo; A + an 

DausTUs PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. 303.; 


A School Atlas of Physical Geo aphy. 
16 Ma = ag by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN 
F.R.G.S. ees by. hg Rey. THOMAS MILNER 
Imp. 4to. da gilt edges, 15s. 

N.B.—For fu rther particulars see Ward, os & Tyler’s Educa- 
tional Catalogue, free by post for one stamp. 


Just ready, new and revised Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Illustrated Drawing-Book. By Robert 
SCOTT BURN. Illustrated with above 300 Subjects for 
Study in every branch of art. 


Just ready, New ae, revised by the Auiber, with 300 
, demy 8vo. cloth 


me presi “Architectural, Engineer- | 


HANICAL DRAWING-BOOK. By R. 


w ready, price 2s. cloth gilt, 


No 
ornamental and Architectural Design. | 
S. BU RN, Author of ‘ The Illustrated Drawing-Book,’ 
red RY ith nearly 300 Engravi ings. 


Second Edition, revised oy the sateen, demy 8vo. 200 pp. 
The Steam-FEn am... : ss 
ism. Being ngi its is, History an Ur 4 Me 


chan Descriptions 
tionary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine, By R, 8. 


12 Maps, Is. | 


New and Cheaper Edition, , with additional New Words, 


Noah Webster’s Universal Pronouncing 
and DEFINING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Condensed from Noah Webster's large Work, with 
numerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated, by CHAUN- 
CEY A. GOODRICH, D.D., fessor in Yale College. To 
which are added, Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of C 
sical and ‘Scriptural Proper Names ; a Vocabulary of Modern 

ase ; hrases and Quotations om 

odern anguages; breviations use a 
Royal 8vo. half bound, 644 pp. 78. eo 


Printing, &c. 
ditto, strongly bound in russia, ee edges, 15s. 6d. ; 
ha! — marbled edges , ls. 3 ditto, fet gilt, wglied 


= 
Reo 
= 
=] 


This pect tan work is beautifully pataked on at paper, 
in a clear and distinct type, in double columns, and has had the 
benefit of revision to the present time. 


The eee, By ag yng er tal ever published, 
. feap. 4to. half-bo' 


| Noah Webster's Improved "Pronounein ing 
py pee yd of tie a hy ad AGe. Condenees 
and adapted to English Orthography an: sage, Wi 4 
tions from various accredited sources. CHARLES ROB- 

| SON. To which are added i ee ists of Scriptural, 
Classical, and Modern Geographical Proper Names. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 


| The People’ s Portable Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 
Condensed and adapted to English Orthography and Usages, 
with Additions from various accredited sources. By CHAS. 
ROBSON.—The People’s Portable Dictionary has been com- 
| iled on a more comprehensive scale than a mere pocket Dic- 
jonary, and will, therefore, be found more useful in the 
counting-house and in the family, while it is not too bulky 
for Tourists and Railway Travellers. 


| 
JOHNSON and WALKER SUPERSEDED.—Containing 10,00 
| more words than Walker's Dictionary, gs 16mo. cloth gilt, 
28. 6d. ; or strongly bound in roan, gilt, 3s. 
Webster’ s Pocket Pronouncin Diction- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. a meet 5 ae . 
original Dictionary by NOAH WEB: 
Accented Vocabularies of Classical, Serint =o —" ye... 
papephtcn! Names. Revised Edition, by WILLIAM G. 
w TER, son of Noah Webster. 








130th Thousand, Original 1s. Edition —WEBSTER’S DICTIoy. 
ARY for the MILLION.—Royal 16mo. cloth boards, 


Noah Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the ENGLISH LANG 
'«* Be careful to obtain wae Lock & Tyler’s Edition, 


saad and USEFUL BOOK for SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, 
ELF-LEARNERS.—Just published, 364 pages, crown 
Sloth gilt, price 5s. half bound, 


The Dictionary of Every-day Difficultig 
in pra ey pig eee and SPEAKING the ENGLIGQ 
LANGUAGE; or, Hard Words Made Easy. 
gpiteme of yaluable Explanations and Definitions of 


glish and Foreign Words, Phrases, an x 

the correct Pronunciation of each word. By EDW, 
SHELTON, fae he The istorion! Finger) Post, 

ant Editor of * The Dictionary of Daily Wants,’ ‘ 

Helps for Every-day Emergencies,’ 


-ospectus per post for one stamp. 
































Just ready, demy 8vo. S60 PP. am bgt pwards of 1,000 Tilustratioy, 
ws J bound, p: 4 108. 6d. 


The. Self-aid Cyclo zedia for Self-ta 
DENTS; Sechanios igure and Perspective 
Seanitent tecturai, Mechanical, and Engineering Drawing ; 
and Cottage A: Or 1 Drawing and’ 
Mechanics and Mecha anism, the Steam-Eugine, &e, 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Aut u~ of ‘Implements and i 
Py- nyo omone _ My Farm, a 
most useful work for mec tg engineers, architects, 
veyors, builders, designers, and others. i 

















9th Thousand.— Demy 8vo. embellished with upwards of a 
splendid Engravings, 128 pages, cloth gilt, 1s. ; coloured, ls. 4; 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

The Illustrated Webster Spelling- 

This will be found the cheapest spelling-book ever pul 
New Edition, 200 









The | Illustrated Webster Reader. 


ding Lessens and numerous Engravings, cloth, 1s. 6d, 






s ‘are Now ready ready, ‘ 
Practical Dictionary of English Syno 
NYMS. By D. L. MACKENZIE. 216 pages, cloth gilt, 


Third and revised Edition, with about 250 Illustrations, 
emy 8Y0. cloth, 2s. 


Mechanics and Mechanism. By Robert 


SCOTT BURN. 















Just pees, New Edition of ‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
4to. pri 6d. © loth ; or extra cloth gilt, bevelled boards, ait 
edges, Tee. 6a 

The Pilgrim 

TO Tate wa WHICH IS COME. oy goux BUNY, AN. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by ti. Ww. «+ DULCKEN, Ph.D. 
With 100 Page and other Lilustrations by ig Dalziel, 
and engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


w ready, price One Guinea, 


The Bible Alva: or, Sacred Truths Tllus- 


trated by the Poets. Numerous Engra’ 8, printed in Tints 
by Edmund Evans. 4to. extra clot &: gilt a sides and edges. 


Recently published, price 11. 1s. 


Old English Ballads. 


50 Engravings from Drawings by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, 
Frederick Tayler, Joseph Nash, George Thomas, John Frank- 

lin, and other eminent Artists. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
4to. gilt sides and edges. 


Just ready, New Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


Sabbath Bells Chimed by the Poets. 4to. 
illustrated with —- mgravings by Birket Foster. Extra 
cloth gilt and lt Ge 


New Edition, just ready, price 15s. 


Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected by. 


WILLS. Illustrated with 100 Curious Engravings 
fart Drawings by Charles Bennett and George Thomas. 4to. 
cloth, toned paper, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


8 Progress from this World | 


Illustrated with | 


WARD, LOCK & TYLER'S ILLUSTRATED and other PUBLICATIONS. 
Vol. I. price 78. 6d. now ready, 


Dalziels’ Arabian Ni, 


AN EXCELLENT SCHOOL GIFT-BOOK. 
Pearls from the Poets. A Collection of 


phical Not of the W as of Celebrated ww. with Bi 
_ al Notices. The Poems selected 
With a Preface by the Rev. T. DAL E, 
of 4 “Paul’s. Feap. 4to. superbly illustrated, and pri 
toned _—.. Elegantly bound in extra cloth, f 
128. 


gilt side 
| and edges, 


Now ready, 


| Dalziels’ lustrated Goldsmith, compris- 
ing ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ The Traveller, ae The Deserted 
Village,’ ‘The Haunch of Venison,’ ‘The Captivity: an 
Oratorio,’ ‘ Retaliation,’ ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ ‘The Good- 
Natured Man,’ * She Stoops to Conquer’; anda Sketch of the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated with 100 Pictures, ‘drawn by G. J. Pinwell, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. Complete in 1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt, price 
78. 6d. ; in bevelled boards, Fall gilt sides and iasgen, 208 . 6d. 5 

or beautifully bound in morocco and full gilt, 
N.B. Dalziels’ Goldsmith contains ‘ The Captivity.” and several 

Epilogues, &c., omitted in some Editions. 





Reduced to 158. 
| Christmas with the Poets: a Collection 


of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Verses relating to the Fes- 
tivals of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman Period to the 
ent Time. Embellished with 53 tinted Illustrations by 
Birket Foster, with Initial Letters and other Cpe 
printed in Gold, and with Frontispiece in Colours. Feap. 
cloth, gilt side, ‘back, and edges, and the side panelled = ai 
on white and other colours. 





hts’ Entertainme 







(Uniform with Dalziels’ ‘Goldsmith.’ 4to. cloth gilt, 
78. 6d. Embellished oo Sopards of 100 Pictures, by 
Mi . J. Tenniel, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, A. 


Houghton, and ‘T, Dalziel, and engraved by the Broth 









































Vol. II. = ja ublished early in September. Also, the 
plete ae 2 vols. bound in 1. 


Ward, Lock & Tyler's well-timed Series 
of suLBer THREE-AND-SIXP tak $f ot ae 
trated, suitable for Presents 
adapted for Young People. ond Fe = “beautifull 
trated, well printed, eecnenty edited, and handsomely 
in extra clot , gilt sides, back and edges. 


For List of Volumes, see Catalogue. 


illw. 
bound 










































































Just ready, price 33. 6d. per ee 
The F 


amily Gift-Book Libra 
and ee ae aes Ome. 
The Books in thi worn Ee 
will be found wety suitable for "Birthday Gifts ont | — 
ch Volume is illustrated and well printed 
paper, and handsomely bound in extra eloth, gilt an 
and edges, thick feap. 8vo. These Volumes bog 
highly moral and instructive character renders them 
cially adapted as Present Books for Young Ladies. 


For List of Volumes, see Catalogue. 





NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
A BOOK of FAVOURITE MODERN 


BALLADS. With 48 Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans. 


The ILLUSTRATED POETICAL 
GIFT-BOOK. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 
CHOICE PICTURES and CHOICE 
POEMS. Richly Illustrated. 
Early in September, 
BEAUTIES of POETRY and ART. 4to. 


embellished with numerous Coloured and other Engravings. 


Nearly ready, 


TREASURES of ART and JEWELS 


of SONG. Beautifully Illustrated. 


GEMS from PAINTERS and POETS. 


Uniform with the above 


London: WARD, LOCK 





SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, price 2l. 2s. 


MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE. 


3 vols. 4to. illustrated with numerous Engravings, Coloured Maps, Portrait, &c., cloth gilt bevelled boards. 


*,* NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—As this invaluable Work will be ready for delivery early in August, Subscribers should at one 
send i in the balance of their subscriptions, and say by what conveyance they wish their copy or copies to be forwarded. 


N.B.—The Subscription List will shortly close; therefore, intending Subscribers should forward their orders immediately, accom: 
panied with a remittance for Two Guineas, and the complete Work, in 3 vols., will be supplied. 





with 250 Pretty Pictures. 


EASY TALES 


bellished with upwards of 200 Engravings. 





Juvenile Reading. With numerous Illustrations. 


SACRED READING for YOUNG CHILDREN. 


ment. With numerous Engravings. 


& TYLER, 





Recently published, Illustrated wrapper, half cloth, rice 2a. 6d.each; Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


PRETTY LITTLE LESSONS for PRET1'Y LITTLE CHILDREN. 
and PLEASANT STORIES for our YOUNG FRIENDS. Ew 
BIBLE SKETCHES from the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, adapted for 


158, Fleet-street, and 107, Dorset-street, 


Illustrated 






































































































































Selected from the Old Testa 

















Salisbury-square. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed t. to * ‘The Editor”—Adver i 


—- by qpuse are 
Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, id 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, Faly 29, 1568 a 


of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the omg A of eae at pie ge = 
— at 20, Bt. 





ts and Busi 








Agents : 


Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


4, Took’ 's-court, Chancery-lane, in the porte of St. Andrew, in said county; 
for Scottanp, Messrs. Bell 


and published 


& Bradfute, Edinburgh ;— for Iastawp, Mr. 
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